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“TUMULTUOUS POWER, 
POETIC TENDERNESS 
AND UTTER REFINEMENT." 


ALGEMEEN HANDELSBLAD, 
AMSTERDAM 


Soloist with 

GEWANDHAUS ORCHESTRA OF LEIPZIG, 
Now Touring England 

with appearance in 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON, April 23rd. 


Current engagements include: 

CHOPIN INSTITUTE, WARSAW; 

KONZERTHAUS, VIENNA; 

BBC-TV, LONDON; 

ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE, GENEVA; 
recitals in HOLLAND, ENGLAND and GERMANY. 


Soloist with the 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC, 
Mitropoulos conducting, October 1957: 


“Fluid technique and limpid tone in the service of a fine 
musical intuition . . . above all a sense of style that enabled 
her to communicate the warmth of the music.” 


New York Times (Edward Downes) 
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Fourth Opera Conference 


Discusses Community Efforts 


Community Opera was the theme 
of the fourth annual conference of the 
Central Opera Service, held at the 
Biltmore Hotel in New York on 
March 21 and 22. The Central Opera 
Service is a function of the National 
Council of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association. 

Features of the conference were 
the luncheons on each of the two 
days. On March 21, the guests of 
honor were Lotte Lehmann, eminent 
soprano who now teaches and lec- 
tures, and Rudolf Bing, general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan. They were 
introduced by Mrs. August Belmont, 
founder of hte National Council. On 
the following day, Senator J. William 
Fulbright, of Arkansas, was the speak- 
er, introduced by Mrs. F. K. Weyer- 
haeuser, president of the council. 

All three visiting speakers urged 
the building of opera houses and the 
establishment of permanent com- 
panies throughout the country. In 
particular, Senator Fulbright appealed 
for support of bills before Congress 
that call for greater participation in 
the arts on the part of the federal 
government. 

One bill that he himself has intro- 
duced calls for the establishment of a 
National Capital Center of the Per- 
forming Arts next to the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington. Con- 
struction would be privately financed 
on land donated by the government. 
Another bill would make the United 
States copyright owner of all music 
in the public domain, with royalties 
collected through a special music 
agency and spent on music. 

Mr. Fulbright further announced 
the observance of National Opera 
Week from March 23 to 29, on behalf 
ef the council. 


Some 200 Delegates 


Some 200 delegates, many of them 
slightly delayed by a severe snow- 
storm, were on hand for most of the 
conference. On the first morning they 
were greeted by Elemer Nagy, of the 
Hartt College of Music, and Mrs. 
Norris Darrell, of the National Coun- 
cil, co-chairmen of the Central Opera 

rvice. 

A discussion of the problems of 
Community Opera was opened by two 
surveys— one on community opera 
with no official connection to local 
symphony orchestras, presented by 
Mrs. John DeWitt Peltz, Metropolitan 
Opera archivist, the other on com- 
munity opera organized by the local 
symphony, presented by Mrs. Helen 
Thompson, executive secretary of the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League. 

The lively controversy that followed 
on whether or not community opera 
should be related to the local orches- 
tra involved a panel that included 
Mrs. Peltz; Mrs. Thompson; Fiora 
Contino, Amherst Community Opera; 
Chevalier Jackson, Philadelphia Civic 
Opera; Leo Kopp, St. Paul Civic 
Opera; Frank Pandolfi, Connecticut 

pera Association; Vladimir Rosing, 
New York City Opera; Carmen Sa- 
voca, Tri-Cities Opera; and Arturo di 
Filippi, Opera Guild of Greater 
Miami. 
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The afternoon brought a talk on 
television opera in the community, by 
Samuel Chotzinoff, of the NBC 
Opera. Demonstrations of preparation 
for performance were led by George 
Schick, of the NBC Opera, with the 
assistance of Elaine Malbin, soprano, 
and John Alexander, tenor, and by 
Mr. Nagy, with the assistance of the 
Collegiate Chorale. 

A representative of the New Eng- 
land Opera Theatre demonstrated the 
new Fibreglas and aluminum scenery 
the group has been experimenting 
with. 

Quaintance Eaton reported on the 
progress of a book that she is editing, 
which will be a manual for workshops 
on the production of some 250 to 300 
operas. Arising out of an idea pro- 
vided by a Central Opera Service 
conference, the book has been com- 
missioned by James Lombard and the 
University of Minnesota. Miss Eaton 
is being assisted in the preparation of 
the book by a Committee for the De- 
velopment of Opera, whose chairman 
is Albert B. Gins. 

The second day of the conference 
began with further demonstrations of 
production preparation, this time by 
Uta Hagen, with the assistance of 
Katherine Summerill, soprano, and 
Irwin Densen, and by Mr. Nagy and 
the Collegiate Chorale. 


Co-operation of an ensemble scene 
—the finale of “Fidelio"—was demon- 
strated by Alfred Wallenstein, con- 
ductor, assisted by Mariquita Moll 
and Maria Ferriero, sopranos; Wil- 


liam Lewis and David Williams, 
tenors; James Tippey, baritones; Ezio 
Flagello and Louis Sgarro, basses; and 
the Collegiate Chorale. 

Nelson Sykes, of the New York 
City Opera, spoke on advertising tech- 
niques, and W. McNeil Lowry, direc- 
tor of the program in humanities and 


the arts of the Ford Foundation, ad- 
dressed the conference. As the final 
speaker, Herbert Graf, of the Metro- 
politan Opera, reported on opera pro- 
duction in America, which he has 
been surveying under a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Members of the National Council 
held their spring meeting. They 
heard reports on the regional audi- 
tions, seven of the eight winners hav- 


- ing won appearances on the Metro- 


politan Opera Auditions of the Air. 


Among those at the March 22 luncheon during the Central Opera Service 
conference were, left to right: Antonietta Stella, soprano, and Eugenio 
Fernandi, tenor, both of the Metropolitan Opera; Giuseppe Trepiccioni, 
husband of Miss Stella; Lucrezia Bori; Howard J. Hook, Jr., in charge of 
the regional auditions; Mrs. John Barry Ryan III, chairman of National 


Council’s membership committee 
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American Opera Auditions Winners Named 


Cincinnati—Eight winners and four 
honorable-mention recipients in the 
American Opera Auditions finals held 
here appeared with the Cincinnati 
Symphony, Thor Johnson conducting, 
at Music Hall on March 15 in a pro- 
gram of operatic excerpts. 

The 12 winners were chosen from 
22 singers brought to Cincinnati by 
the American Auditions, Inc., of 
which John L. Magro is president, for 
an eight-week preparation period at 
Cincinnati’s College-Conservatory of 
Music under the personal instruction 
of Giulio Confalonieri, director of the 
Finishing School for Lyric Artists, at 
La Scala in Milan, Italy. The win- 
ners will go by plane to Milan on 


June 15 to undergo further training 
under Mr. Confalonieri and on Aug. 1 
will make their debuts at Teatro 
Nuova. Later they will perform in 
Florence at Teatro Dalla Pergola. 
Operas selected for their debuts are 
“Tosca” and “Boheme”. 

Judges for the contest, in addition 
to Mr. Magro and Mr. Confalonieri, 
were Arthur Judson, of Columbia 
Artists Management, New York City; 
Peter Herman Adler, director of the 
NBC-TV Opera, New York City; 
Mario Colombo, president of the Ital- 
ian Lyric and Concert Association, 
Milan, Italy. The auditions were spon- 
sored by Radio Cincinnati, the WKRC 
stations, headed by Hulbert Taft, Jr. 


American Opera Auditions winners who will make Italian debuts this 
summer are (from the left): Roald Reitan, Sara Rhodes Hageman, Jean 
Deis, Marjorie Smith, John L. Magro (president of American Opera 


Auditions), Rosalia Maresca, 


Gene Boucher, 


Prudence Bickus, Guy 


Gardner. At the piano is Giulio Confalonieri, director of Finishing School 
for Artists, La Scala, Milan 





The experiment was underwritten with 
an initial grant of $20,000, with addi- 
tions to the fund. 

Winners of the national contest were 
Sara Hageman, soprano, Fort Worth, 
Texas; Jean Deis, tenor, Dayton, 
Ohio; Guy Gardner, baritone, 
Houston, Texas; Gene Boucher, bass- 
baritone, Jefferson City, Mo.; Mar- 
jorie Smith, soprano, New York; 
Rosalia Maresca Laurenti, soprano, 
Jamaica, N. Y.; Roald Reitan, bari- 
tone, Tacoma, Wash.; Prudence 
Bickus, East Chicago, Ind. The four 
honorable-mention recipients were 
Victoria Harrison, soprano, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Barbara Baldwin, soprano, 
Chicago, Ill.; Elizabeth Mannion, 
mezzo-soprano, Elmhurst, N. Y.; Joan 
Sena, soprano, Miami, Fla. 

The air of excitement in Music 
Hall was sustained throughout the 
concert, engendered by the significant 
launching of talented young Ameri- 
can singers on their operatic careers, 
and the concert was exhilarating. 

It is too early to pass detailed 
judgment on the singers as individ- 
uals. All had good voices. Some had 
more professional experience, which 
put their potentialities in clearer light. 
Outstanding in the group were Guy 
Gardner, Jean Deis, Rosalia Maresca 
Laurenti, Victoria Harrison, Gene 
Boucher and Prudence Bickus. 

The initial venture of American 
Opera Auditions so far seems to have 
been a glowing achievement, and it 
is to be hoped that it will grow in 
importance and continue to foster 
opportunities for young American 
singers seeking operatic careers. 

—Mary Leighton 
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Philharmonic Takes a Bold Step 


ITH the advent next season of Leonard 
W Bernstein as musical director, the New York 

Philharmonic will embark upon one of the 
most radical innovations of its 116-year history. 
The venerable Thursday night concert will become 
a “preview” performance and the regular pair of 
subscription concerts will be moved to Friday 
afternoon and Saturday night. 

This plan has had a mixed reception and been 
subject to wide misunderstanding. Because Mr. 
Bernstein said that he might stop the orchestra 
occasionally and talk about the music during the 
Thursday night performances, and that he and 
his men might appear in ordinary street clothes, 
it immediately was assumed that this was going 
to be some sort of dress rehearsal and that the 
audience would not be getting the benefit of a 
finished performance. 


R. Bernstein and the management are anxious 

to correct this impression. There will be full 
and uninterrupted performances of all music on 
the program. The atmosphere, however, will be 
informal. The conductor may intersperse com- 
ments from time to time, or take a moment oc- 
casionally to illustrate a point of particular in- 
terest in the execution or the interpretation. Thus 
the audience will be taken into confidence, as it 
were, and participate more intimately in what is 
going on than is normally the case at a public 
concert. 

This procedure is sure to produce strong re- 
actions for and against. It is our guess that it will 
appeal to the young element in the public that is 
eager and inquisitive about music and desirous of 
getting on a familiar footing with it, as well as by 
elders who like a degree of intimacy and in- 
formality as a “humanizing” agent between them- 
selves and the musical experience. It will not be 
liked at all by those people who regard a concert 
mainly as a dress-up social function at which they 
are more or less detached spectators. The latter 
be it noted, are a legitimate, and not inconsider- 
able, part of the musical public. 

More important, in our opinion, than the inno- 
vation of the preview concert, is Mr. Bernstein’s 
plan to give central themes and an over-all unity 
to the season’s programs. He intends to build his 
own programs around American music, which we 
take to mean a progressive survey extending over 
the whole season in which one or more signifi- 


On the front cover 





Phyllis Curtin, leading soprano of the New York City Opera, has won 
national acclaim for her opera portrayals. The most recent was when 
she sang Fiordiligi in the NBC Opera Company’s telecast production of 
“Cosi fan tutte” this month. Her roles are tremendously varied. She has 
sung Salome and Madame Butterfly in addition to many others. 

But Miss Curtin does not limit herself to standard operatic roles alone. 
When she appears with the New York City Opera at the Brussels World’s 
Fair in June, it will be in the title role of Carlisle Floyd’s “Susannah”, 
a role created by Miss Curtin and which she sang at its New York City 
premiere. On July 22 she will appear in the world premiere of Carlisle 
Floyd’s “Wuthering Heights” at the Santa Fe Opera Festival. Other im- 
portant parts have included Cressida in Walton’s “Troilus and Cressida” 


cant works by native composers will be included 
in each program. These are not to be all-Ameri- 
can programs, as we understand it, though some 
of them may be. Mr. Mitropoulos, during hig 
tenure, may do something similar with French 
music, and the guest conductors will seek other 
particular areas of exploration. 


HIS may not be the perfect solution to the 

eternal problem of symphony programming, 
but we think it is a positive and intelligent step 
in the right direction. Orchestra programs have 
a tendency to degenerate into hodge-podges of 
miscellaneous stuff chosen at random to fit a 
time schedule, a soloist’s convenience, the pub- 
lic’s alleged need for a certain kind of variety, 
or some other equally capricious consideration. 

In the new Philharmonic plan there will be a 
sensible and interesting thread of continuity run- 
ning throughout the subscription series, and, with 
dedication to the various specific projects, there 
should be something of a festival atmosphere 
about the entire season. 

This festival atmosphere has always proved 
appealing to the public. One need only recall the 
famous Beethoven and Brahms cycles given by 
the Philharmonic under Toscanini, the programs 
of English music under Sir Thomas Beecham, and 
the Bruno Walter concerts built around Mahler 
and Bruckner to prove the shrewdness of Mr. 
Bernstein’s planning. Another beneficial aspect 
of this project is the fact that it will bring many 
unjustly neglected works back into the repertoire. 
Conductors may willfully or inadvertently neglect 
an important master for years, but if a series of 
programs is devoted to the music of a specific 
country or period, it will be well-nigh impossible 
to do so. 

In the final analysis, of course, the success or 
failure of these brave experiments will depend up- 
on how they are done. Given openmindedness on 
the part of the public and a bit of ingenious imagi- 
nation on the part of the orchestra’s leadership, 
they might prove a real elixir for our oldest musi- 
cal institution just as the prescriptions of Francis 
Henry Taylor were for the moribund Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. 

For our part, we suspect the big question is 
going to be how to fill the house for the third 
performance of the same program at the regular 
subscription concert on Saturday night. 


at the New York City premiere and the three leading female roles in the 


American premiere of Von Einem’s “The Trial”. 


Miss Curtin is not known solely for opera. She is equally distinguished 
as a recitalist and as soloist with orchestra. Next season she will sing & 
Mélisande in concert performances of the Debussy opera by the New 
York Philharmonic, under Dimitri Mitropoulos in mid-March of 1959, 
in addition to other important appearances. As in past summers, she 


will be a featured artist at the Aspen Festival. 


PHYLLIS 


In private life she is Mrs. Eugene Cook, and she was born in Clarks- 


burg, W. Va. A graduate of Wellesley College, she majored in political 
science. In addition to singing with the New York City Opera she has 


CURTIN 


toured with the NBC Opera and appears as Fiordiligi with the Mozart 
Concert-Opera Group, which sings with leading orchestras throughout 
the country. She has made recordings for RCA Victor and Cook Records. 


(Photograph by Eugene Cook, New York, N. Y.) 
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Reiner, Walter, Giulini 
Among Chicago Conductors 


Chicago. — Eugene Ormandy, ex- 
changing podiums with Fritz Reiner, 
introduced his own transcription of 
Bach’s Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
minor at the March 6 concert of the 
Chicago Symphony, followed by 
strong yet suave readings of Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony No. 7 and 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 1. On the 
March 11 concert William Schuman’s 
“Credendum” was heard for the first 
time here. It was most impressive, 
especially in the closing passage of 
the second movement, a moment of 
quiet, serious beauty, framed by the 
massive and powerful brass treatment 
for the first and third movements. 

Another guest conductor, Bruno 
Walter, was given a sustained ova- 
tion at his appearance for the March 
13 concert, testifying to the joy of 
the audience over his recovery from 
the illness that prevented him from 
opening the season back in October 
with Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
This time he chose another choral 
work, Mozart’s Requiem (K. 626), to 
introduce the newly formed chorus 
under the direction of Margaret 
Hillis. 

The chorus of almost 100 voices, 
young people mostly, sang most 
creditably, reflecting the good work 
of their director, Miss Hillis. Of the 
four soloists—Maria Stader, Maureen 
Forrester, David Lloyd, and Otto 
Edelmann — Miss Stader and Miss 
Forrester made the most of the lim- 
ited opportunities afforded them by 
the unfinished work. 

In a concert on March 8, under 
the direction of John Weicher, the 
young violinist, Elaine Skorodin, was 
the featured artist in the Glazunoff 
Concerto in A minor. Miss Skorodin 
played with poise and assurance; her 
tone was surprisingly large, her in- 
tonation and phrasing good. 

Mr. Reiner gave one of his few 
Saturday night concerts on March 22 
to a full house. In an all-Beethoven 
program, Tossy Spivakovsky played 
the Violin Concerto in a more inti- 
mate manner than it is accustomed 
to receive, but pleased the large audi- 
ence, nevertheless. 


Roberta Peters Soloist 


Roberta Peters, as soprano soloist 
with the orchestra, essayed the very 
difficult Mozart aria “Mia Speranza 
Adorata” (K. 416) at the Feb. 27 
concert. She came off best in the 
coloratura flights into the strato- 
sphere, less well in the purely lyrical 
passages. Neither her voice nor her 
interpretative approach was suited to 
the four Strauss songs she sang later 
m the program, though her vocal 
agility in the “Sausle, liebe Myrte” 
and in the “Amor” was beyond re- 
proach. 

In an all-Copland program, under 
the combined auspices of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary 
Music and the Fromm Music Foun- 
dation, the first Chicago performance 
of the composer’s Piano Fantasy 
(1957) was given at the De Paul Cen- 
ter Theatre on March 1. William 
Masselos Played this difficult and 
aurally forbidding work with utter 
mastery. 

Myra Hess gave her annual recital 
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before a large assemblage of her ad- 
mirers on March 4, playing with her 
accustomed skill and sincerity. 

At Mandel Hall, Ernst and Lory 
Wallfisch, viola-and-piano duo gave 
their entire program from memory 
on March 7, a program consisting of 
Schubert’s Sonata “Arpeggione”, 
Hindemith’s Sonata for Unaccom- 
panied Viola, Milhaud’s “Quatre Vis- 
ages” and Brahms’s Sonata in F 
minor, Op. 120, No. 1. Coming af- 
ter the “heavy” Hindemith sonata the 
Milhaud impressions of places seen 
and experienced were most diverting, 
while the Schubert and Brahms 
sonatas were given sympathetic and 
penetrating readings. 

I could not attend Jussi Bjoerling’s 
March 16 concert but the local critics 
were unanimous in acclaiming it as 
one of his best in Chicago. 

Ralph Votapek, pianist, winner of 
the Young Artist Contest, Society of 
American Musicians, demonstrated 
an unusual technical command for 
his age, 16 years, at his recital on 
March 21. 


De Paur Opera Gala 


The De Paur Opera Gala, with 
Leonard De Paur, conductor, concen- 
trated on three works on their ap- 
pearance at the Opera House on 
March 23: Kurt Weill’s “Lost in the 
Stars”, portions of Carl Orff’s “Car- 
mina Burana”, and George Kleinsing- 
er’s back-alley opera, “Archie and 
Mehitabel”. The house was too large, 
the group too small to do justice to 
such a full-scaled work as the “Car- 
mina Burana”, though Inez Matthews, 
soprano, and McHenry Boatwright, 
baritone, were outstanding in their 
solo efforts. Mr. De Paur’s approach 
to his work was impressive in its 
sincerity and in its lack of affectation. 

Other concerts in March included: 
the National Symphony, Howard 
Mitchell, conductor, with Issac Stern, 
violin, as soloist; Friedrich Gulda, 
piano; Byron Janis, piano; and Miles 
Nekolny, baritone. 

On his second appearance as guest 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony, 
Carlo Maria Giulini confirmed and 
increased the good impression he had 
made two seasons ago with the lyric 
warmth and enthusiastic drive of his 
conducting. These qualities were more 
apparent in Dvorak’s Symphony No. 


4, in G major, than in the Brahms 


Symphony No. 4, in E minor, both 
played at the Jan. 16 concert. 

Mr. Giulini’s final program, on 
Jan. 30, turned out to be an inspired 
one, both in make-up and in perform- 
ance. The high spots were the usually 
heavy and orchestrally opaque Sym- 
phony No. 3 (“Rhenish”) by Schu- 
mann and Ravel’s Orchestral Frag- 
ments (Second Series) from “Daphnis 
and Chloe”. Mr. Giulini imparted 
a youthful exuberance to the Schu- 
mann and set the orchestra ablaze 
in the Ravel. 

The Feb. 6 concert provided a dou- 
ble dose of excitement in the return 
of Fritz Reiner to the podium and the 
first appearance with the orchestra of 
the Soviet pianist, Emil Gilels. Mr. 
Reiner was in rare form in conduct- 
ing Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8, 


Special Disk Aids 
Seattle Campaign 


Seattle, Wash.—The Seattle Sym- 
phony’s sustaining-fund campaign was 
given a spectacular launching this 
spring. The $151,000 drive was 
opened with the premiere of Concerto 
for Piano and 20 Cash Registers, con- 
ducted by Henry Siegl, concertmaster. 

A special campaign incentive is the 
first recording by the orchestra and 
its conductor, Milton Katims. Liter- 
ally a collector’s item, this LP is in a 
limited edition of 500, by special 





Chas. R. Pearson 
Backstage at the Orpheum Theatre in Seattle, Isaac Stern (center), after 
appearing as violin soloist with the Seattle Symphony under Milton 
Katims (right), is congratulated by another violinist, Zino Francescatti, 
who was in town for a recital the following evening 


arrangement with James C. Petrillo. 
Donors to the sustaining fund are the 
only eligible recipients: for $1,000 or 
more, the recording is delivered in a 
gold sleeve; $500-$1,000, silver; $100- 
$500, blue edition. 

The recording includes a perform- 
ance by Mr. Katims, as violist in the 
second movement from Bloch’s Suite 
for viola and orchestra; the Toccata 
from Giannini’s ‘“Frescobaldiana”, 
Herva Nelli singing the “Ave Maria” 
from Verdi's “Otello”; “The Swan of 
Tuonela”; and one movement each 
from Brahms’s First Symphony and 
Beethoven's Fifth. —Maxine C. Gray 





bringing out its Olympian touches of 
drollery and high spirits. Mr. Gilels’ 
performance of Tchaikovsky’s Con- 
certo No. 1 effaced no memories of 
that of Vladimir Horowitz, but it was 
one that had its own superb command 
over technical difficulties. 

The following week another pianist, 
Andre Tchaikowsky, tried his spurs 
with the orchestra in the Schumann 
Concerto in A minor. He was espe- 
cially effective in the lyrical passages; 
in other places a young man’s impetu- 
osity caused him to rush the tempo. 

On Feb. 20 Mr. Reiner featured 
Mahler’s “The Song of the Earth”, 
with Christa Ludwig, contralto, and 
Richard Lewis, tenor, as soloists. It 
was evident that Mr. Lewis knew his 
way about in the Mahler style, even 
though his voice was too light for the 
heavier orchestral climaxes. The 
Viennese contralto disclosed a big, 
well-placed voice without quite reach- 
> heart of that haunting “Fare- 
well”. 


Stokowski Guest Conductor 


Leopold Stokowski, on his first ap- 
pearance with the Chicago Symphony, 
on Jan. 2, recreated his old familiar 
magic with sound by reseating the 
orchestra, bringing the woodwinds 
and brasses downstage to the right and 
massing the strings to left and center. 
The program was cannily chosen to 
exploit the effect of the reshuffle of 
instrumental choirs to its greatest ad- 
vantage. After weaving his wonted 
spell with four Bach pieces orchestrat- 
ed by himself, Mr. Stokowski gave a 
sane and even conservative reading 
of the Brahms Symphony No. 2. 

A Toccata by Boleslaw Szabelski 
was the novelty of the evening; not 
entirely a novelty, though. . It bor- 
rowed heavily from the Fair Scene in 
Stravinsky’s “Petruchka” for its 
bustle and drive. 

For his second program with the 
Chicago Symphony, Mr. Stokowski 
chose four works by Russian com- 
posers: a Prelude in E flat minor, by 


Shostakovich (from a set of piano 
pieces, arranged for orchestra by the 
eminent conductor, it is believed); the 
“Tlia Mourometz” Symphony by 
Gliére; music from the second suite 
from “Romeo and Juliet” by Proko- 
fieff; and a suite from “Swan Lake” 
by Tchaikovsky. 

Long a favorite of the late Fred- 
erick Stock the symphony has. not 
been heard here for many years. The 
orchestra, with its newly arranged 
seating order, played it marvellously. 
The Prokofieff excerpts were most 
moving in their tensile sweetness. 


La Salle Quartet 


In Mandel Hall at the University 
of Chicago the La Salle Quartet 
played to an attentive audience 
Haydn’s Quartet, Op. 33, No. 5, in 
G minor; Bartok’s Quartet No. 6; and 
the Schubert Quartet in D minor, 
“Death and the Maiden.” The Bartok, 
though not a virtuoso performance, 
was one faithful to the composer’s 
tempos and other indications. The 
group’s finest moments were found in 
the Schubert. 

Maria Callas returned to the scene 
of her former triumphs in Chicago 
before a packed Civic Opera House 
(with extra seats in the orchestra pit) 
to sing for the benefit of the scholar- 
ship fund of the Alliance Francaise. 
She was accompanied by the Chicago 
Symphony under the direction of 
Nicola Rescigno. The soprano en- 
tered to sustained applause. Her 
tentative smile became one of cer- 
tainty as she realized the full extent 
of the cordiality that Chicago felt 
toward her. The wear and tear on 
her voice in fortissimo passages was 
unfortunately all too apparent, but 
there was much singing that was 
memorable. 

Andres Segovia gave his annual 
guitar recital on Jan. 12, weaving his 
usual muted magic spell before a rapt 
audience. 

At Fullerton Hall 


the Chicago 
Chamber Orchestra, 


with Dieter 
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Kober, conductor, and Rudolph Ganz, 
guest conductor, presented an inter- 
esting program on Jan. 12. Mr. 
Kober led his group in Handel’s Con- 
certo Grosso, Op. 6, No. 4. Doriss 
Briggs, harpist, interpreted the 
“Féerie, Prélude et Danse”, by Mar- 
cel Tournier, with delicacy and with 
power when needed. Mr. Ganz di- 
rected the ensemble in “Trois Chan- 
sons des Sirénes,” by Honegger, and 
a song of his own, “A Memory 
(1918)”, with Esther LaBerge, mezzo- 
soprano, as soloist. Miss LaBerge 
sang with lovely quality, especially in 
the Ganz song, which was repeated 
by insistent demand. 

At the same hall Marais and 
Miranda, ballad and folk singers, be- 
gan a series of eight concerts under 


the auspices of Chicago Musical Col- 
lege of Roosevelt University on Jan. 
15. As is their wont they presented 
their usual beguiling and delectable 
selections in their seemingly artless 
but highly professional manner. 

Peggy Smith, winner of both the 
Young Artists piano and voice con- 
tests of the Society of American 
Musicians in 1954 and 1957, respec- 
tively, gave a most impressive vocal 
recital on Jan. 28. 

Other January-February concerts 
included: Mischa Elman, violin, Jan. 
18; Daniel Barenboim, piano, Jan. 19; 
Vienna Choir Boys, Jan. 25 and 26; 
Emil Gilels, piano, Feb. 2; Leonid 
Kogan, violin, Feb. 14; and Cesare 
Valetti, tenor, Feb. 16. 

—Howard Talley 


Woodworth Leads Bostonians 
In Anniversary Performance 


Boston.—For the first time in sev- 
eral years Bach’s B minor Mass has 
been given complete at a concert to 
benefit the pension fund of the Boston 
Symphony. The circumstances this 
year were somewhat unusual. Charles 
Munch, music director of the orches- 
tra, noted that 1958 marks both the 
centennial of the Harvard Glee Club 
and the 25th year of G. Wallace 
Woodworth as its conductor, and ac- 
cordingly invited Mr. Woodworth to 
conduct the performance of the Mass. 
The choruses therefore were those of 
Harvard, and the Radcliffe Glee Club, 
which Mr. Woodworth also directs. 
Some 50-odd members of the Boston 
Symphony made the orchestra, and 
the soloists were Adele Addison, so- 
prano; Eunice Alberts, contralto; 
Blake Stern, tenor; and Donald 
Gramm, bass. 

Mr. Woodworth proved he has his 
own way of performing Bach’s great 
masterpiece, a way that I suspect is 
native to the American temperament. 
It is a way of vigor, of joyful out- 
giving in music, less subtle than mus- 
cular, with strong accents and a firm 
rhythm, brisk tempos and a driving 
force of intensity. 

The Harvard and Radcliffe singers 
this year are extraordinarily good. 
They sang fervidly and cleanly, with 
superb rhythm and precise attention 
to detail. The soloists all were more 
than satisfactory. 


Henriot Soloist 


Nicole Henriot. the effervescent 
and most musical French pianist long 
admired here. was soloist at the Bos- 
ton Symphony concerts in the regular 
series, March 14 and 15. She ap- 
peared in two works, the somewhat 
tarnished Ravel Concerto, and d’Indy’s 


perennially fresh Symphony on a 
French Mountain Air. The stated 
program began with a modern 
masterpiece, Bartok’s Music for 


Strings, Percussion and Celesta. 

With the return of Mr. Munch to 
the conductor’s stand of the Boston 
Symphony on March 7, after an ab- 
sence of two weeks. there came also 
first performance of two new scores: 
the Viola Concerto by Walter Piston, 
and the Symphony No. 3 by the dis- 
tinguished Frenchman in _ music 
Henry Barraud. (See reviews of Bos- 
ton Symphony concerts in New York, 
March 19 and 22.) 

A week before. Richard Burgin had 
conducted a program devoted to con- 


temporary music. The music and its 
performance were wholly fascinating. 
The First Symphony of Shostakovich 
was followed by Schoenberg’s Five 
Piece for Orchestra, unheard at these 
concerts since 1914, and they in turn 
were followed by three excerpts from 
the opera “Wozzeck”, by Alban Berg, 
and the “Scythian” Suite of Proko- 
fieff. Patricia Neway, of the opulent 
soprano voice and sound musician- 
ship, was soloist in the music of Berg. 

Thomas Schippers, the gifted young 
conductor already heard here in op- 
eratic performances by the Metropoli- 
tan and New York City Opera, made 
his debut as guest conductor of the 
Boston Symphony on Feb. 21. His 
program consisted of the Cherubini 
Symphony in D major (new here, and 
a minor but appealing work), Stravin- 
sky’s “The Firebird” Suite in the com- 
poser’s revision of 1919, and the Sec- 
ond Symphony of Sibelius. Mr. 
Schippers is highly polished in tech- 
nique and elegant in appearance, but 
his conducting—away from the op- 
eratic theatre and its trappings—im- 
pressed me as cool and dry. 


Masque Given 


In the Gardner Museum, also 
known as Fenway Court and “Mrs. 
Jack Gardner’s Palace”, Boston long 
has had an art treasure in the form 
of a large Italian villa and its con- 
tents. The vast structure was a perfect 
background for a splashy musico- 
social do on March 12 when a Masque 
in 16th Century style and costume 
was given to honor patrons, sponsors 
and donors to the scholarship fund 
of the Boston University School of 
Fine and Applied Art, theatre and 
music division. 

Only a comparatively small audi- 
ence, and that composed mostly of 
youngsters, have heard, thus far, the 
new puppet opera, “Jack and the 
Beanstalk” by Henry Lasker, director 
of music in the public schools of New- 
ton. But first performance, at the 
season’s final Youth Concert series at 
the Brookline High School, March 15, 
indicated the piece deserves to be 
heard far and wide. It is a cute and 
bouncy score, for an orchestra num- 
bering a little over 20, three singers 
and narrator. 

The Chorus Pro Musica gave a 
most interesting concert under the di- 
rection of its able conductor, Alfred 
Nash Patterson, at Symphony Hall the 
evening of Feb. 23. Francis Poulenc’s 


“Figure Humaine” received its first 
Boston performance and proved a 
work of much ingenuity if dry tex- 
ture. The remainder of the concert 
was given to Schuetz’s “German Mag- 
nificat”, admirably sung, and to the 
Brahms Requiem. This last was a 
creditable presentation, given luster by 
the superb solo singing of soprano 
Adele Addison and baritone Robert 
Patterson. 

Andre Tchaikovsky made his Boston 
debut at Symphony Hall on Feb. 18. 
This young pianist is enormously 
gifted, as he easily indicated in Bach’s 
demanding “Goldberg” Variations, a 
Chopin group and the Seventh Sonata 
of Prokofieff. 

Another brilliant young talent ex- 
hibited here for the first time in a 
solo concert is that of Joseph Silver- 
stein, violinist of the Boston Sym- 
phony. At Jordan Hall on Feb. 24, 
Mr. Silverstein revealed a large tech- 
nique and a prodigal but beautifully 
controlled and graceful use of the 
bow in a difficult program. Martin 
Boykan was an excellent accompanist. 

Zino Francescatti delighted a large 
Boston University Celebrity Series 
audience at Symphony Hall on March 
2. This musicianly and mellow violin- 
ist was heard in, among other works, 
the remarkable unaccompanied Sonata 
in G by the Israeli composer Paul 
Ben-Haim. 

It fell to Charles Munch and the 
Boston Symphony to give the first 
concert performances on the East 
Coast of Stravinsky’s newest major 
score, the ballet “Agon”. This work, 
with the Suite drawn from Rameau’s 
“Dardanus”, by Rameau, and the 
Seventh Symphony of _ Bruckner, 
formed the program for the concerts 
of Feb. 7 and 8 at Symphony Hall. 

Marcel Mule made his United 
States debut as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony on Jan. 31. He is a vir- 
tuoso of the saxophone, so formidable 
in technique and so musically elevated 











in his manner of playing that the in- 
strument takes on a dignity usually 
not to be perceived. Mr. Mule per- 
formed the Ibert Concertino and 
Henri Tomasi’s effective but negligible 
Ballade. 

The week before, Robert Shaw was 
guest conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony, his first such appearances. A 
musician who has devoted most of his 
career previously to choral direction, 
Mr. Shaw is obviously gifted. He is 
precise and refined, in fact a little too 
refined, for Hindemith’s Symphonic 
Metamorphosis of Themes by Weber 
could have had more punch and 
thrust than it did. Haydn’s “Oxford” 
Symphony, clean and elegant, was the 
best performance of all, with Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” running a close 
second. Mr. Shaw introduced to the 
area of the composer’s birth Alan 
Hovhaness’ excellent ‘‘Mysterious 
Mountain”. 

Adele Addison, appearing for the 
second time in the Boston Morning 
Musicales in the Hotel Statler ball- 
room, once again provided a concert 
of flawless musicianship. 

The New York Pro Musica gave 
the first of two concerts at Jordan 
Hall on Feb. 14, devoting the eve- 
ning to pieces from the Medieval, 
Renaissance and Baroque periods. On 
Sunday, Feb. 16, the day of the crip- 
pling snowstorm, they sang and played 
Tudor and Elizabethan music. From 


every point of view, these two cop. 
certs were among. the finest of the 
season. 

Yehudi Menuhin arrived in Boston 
on the same blizzarding day, 
played in Symphony Hall that after. 
noon a concert to benefit the South 
End Music Center. 

A refreshingly novel concert, and 
one given in a perfect setting, the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, was 
that by the Boston Fine Arts Quartet, 
These four are Boston Symphony 
string players—violinists Joseph §jj. 
verstein and Gottfried Wilfinger; vio. 
list Eugen Lehner and cellist Richard 
Kapuscinski. The outstanding work 
was Webern’s Five Pieces, which in 
a smallish room with X-ray 
acoustics sounded with order and 
logic and good tonal effect. By cop. 
trast, Milhaud’s beautiful and piquant 
Seventh Quartet seemed almost old. 
fashioned. The evening began with 
Villa-Lobos’ Quartet No. 12. 

Myra Hess has made her single 
Symphony Hall appearance of the 
season, and as always to a packed 
house and much acclaim. 

Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro”, 
conducted by Boris Goldovsky at Jor- 
dan Hall, formed the one production 
this season by the New England Opera 
Theatre. The performance was fleet 
and light-footed, musical satisfaction 
and operatic fun. In leading roles 
were Paul Ukena (Figaro), Mildred 
Allen (Susanna), Robert Gay (Count 
Almaviva), Donna _ Jeffrey (The 
Countess), Nancy Williams (Cher- 
bino). The production featured some 
of the new scenery constructed of 
aluminum and fiberglas, upon which 
Mr. Goldovsky has worked for several 
months. Opinion was divided upon its 
merits. 

Gina Bachauer, that great pianist 
among pianists (and not just among 
women ‘pianists, either) gave a con- 
cert in Symphony Hall which I shall 
not forget. Brahms of the Paganini 
Variations (Book II), Debussy and 
Chopin furnished the highlights of 
the afternoon. 

Other recent visitors have been gui- 
tarist Andres Segovia, brilliant as al- 
ways; Soviet pianist Emil Gilels; the 
Quartetto di Roma; Metropolitan Op- 
era baritone Leonard Warren, at the 
season’s final Boston Morning Musi- 
cale; soprano Irmgard Seefried, who 
gave us a magnificent afternoon of 
lieder, with pianist Paul Ulanowsky, 
at Symphony Hall on March 16; tenor 
and guitarist Richard Dyer-Bennet, 
at MIT’s Kresge Auditorium the same 
afternoon; and organist Virgil Fox, 
who played the instrument at Sym- 
phony Hall on March 18. : 

—Cyrus Durgin 


Three Singers Headed 
For Italian Debuts 


Mrs. Bernardo De Muro will go 
to Italy at the end of April to ar- 
range dates for the debuts of several 
young American singers, among them 
Gloria Gargani, Ruth Van Eskay and 
Muriel Rahn. Maestro Silipigni, from 
New York, will be guest conductor at 
the Teatro delle Victorie in Rome in 
June in a season of opera. 


Kurzweil Conducts 
Mobile Opera Guild 


Mobile, Ala. — The Mobile Opera 
Guild, founded in 1946 by its present 
director, Rose Palmai-Tenser, pre 
sented “Rigoletto” on March 11 
12. Fredric Kurzweil was the com 
ductor, Elemer Nagy the stage direc- 
tor. Singers included Frank Guarrera 
(Rigoletto), Joan Carroll (Gilda), 
Frank Porretta (the Duke), and Jos- 
hua Hecht (Sparafucile). 
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Lakme Given in San Antonio Opera Festival 


San Antonio, Texas. — The 14th 
Grand Opera Festival was a bril- 
liantly sung and performed affair, and 
conductor Victor Alessandro and the 
San Antonio Symphony Society 
should feel well repaid for all the 
effort expended to produce two am- 
bitious weekends of music. The well- 
publicized productions brought opera- 
lovers from the surrounding towns, 
cities and states, from Monterrey and 
Mexico City and one planeload from 
San Francisco. The account books 
are in the black, and there is a sur- 
plus left. 

The festival, on March 1, 2, 8, and 
9, opened with a colorful production 
of Bizet’s “Carmen”, before a packed 
house at the Municipal Auditorium. 
Nell Rankin, as Carmen, gave a con- 
vincing portrayal of the impetuous 
heroine. Eugene Conley did some 
superb singing as Don José. As 
Micaéla, Nadine Conner brought to 
the role an admirable tone quality 
and a lovely stage presence. Frank 
Guarerra, as Escamillo, was a fine 
figure of a bullfighter. Others in the 
excellent supporting cast were Ed- 
ward , as Zuniga; Emile Renan, 
as both Morales and Dancairo; Vir- 
ginio Assandri, as Remendado; Ruth 
Thorsen, as Mercedes; and Marcelle 
Bolman, as Frasquita. 

The local chorus, ably directed by 
Charles Stone, sang well and with 
spirit, and was augmented by a chorus 
of children from the public schools. 
Some live burros and a gilded car- 
riage drawn by two fine palomino 
horses added excitement and realism 
to Peter Wolf's impressive sets. The 
entire performance was a tribute to 
Mr. Alessandro and his superior con- 
ducting. 

“The Marriage of Figaro” was out- 
standing in this festival and marked 
the first_ appearance of George Lon- 
don as Figaro in this country. A per- 
fect cast presented the Mozart opera. 
Mr. London, always a fine singer and 
actor, made Figaro, a humorous and 
at the same time dignified character. 
Nadine Conner, a perky Susanna, 
completely captivated the audience 
with her lively action and exquisite 
singing. The stunning Countess, both 
in looks and voice, was Eva Likova. 
Mildred Miller, the youthful Cheru- 
bino, sang richly and appealingly. 
Count Almaviva was sung by Giu- 
seppe Valdengo who gave the charac- 
terization an easy manner without 
lacking vigor. 


Singers Seize Opportunities 


The other singers never failed to 
make the most of every opportunity 
and helped the opera move with a 
gay and elegant grace: Virginio As- 
sandri, as Basilio; Emile Renan, as 
Bartolo; Ruth Thorsen, as Marcellina; 
Edward Doe, as Antonio; Marcelle 
Bolman, as Barbarina; George Tal- 
lone, as Don Curzio; Yolanda An- 
toine and Clare Alice Conner, as the 
Peasant Girls. The smaller orchestra 
used by Mr. Alessandro was perfect 
for the Mozart opera, and the tasteful 
sets of Peter Wolf made a handsome 
background. Ruth Russell Matlock 
was responsible for the lovely ballet. 

a Bohéme”, which has been pre- 
sented in San Antonio several times 
before, was no less a triumph. The 
enthusiastic audience of 6,000 roared 
its delight over each of the Puccini 
arias. Dorothy Kirsten, as Mimi; 
despite her radiant good looks made 
the audience share the tragedy of the 
little French flowermaker. Richard 
Tucker, one of the greatest tenors 
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of our day, filled the huge auditorium 
with his ringing high notes, as Ro- 
dolfo. Eva Likova acted and sang 
the part of Musetta with humor and 
archness, and Mr. Valdengo’s Mar- 
cello proved again his reputation as 
a singer and actor of high quality. 
The other Bohemians were presented 
in a lively fashion by Val Patacchi, 
as Colline, and Napoleon Bisson, as 
Schaunard. Anthony Stivanello, who 
directed all the operas, handled the 
Stage business with skill, imagination 
and vitality. 

_ Delibes’s “Lakmé”, the last opera 
in the series was new to this city.- 
Another large crowd nearly filled the 
huge auditorium to hear the ever- 
popular Lily Pons sing the title role 
in sets of tropical splendor. Leopold 
Simoneau, the possessor of a lyric 
tenor voice of unusual beauty, made 
his first appearance in San Antonio, 
as Gerald. The lovely duet of Lakmé 
and her slave Mallika, sung by Bev- 
erly Wolff, was one of the high points 
of the work, as was Miss Pons’s Bell 
Song. Frédéric, sung by Napoieon 
Bisson, confirmed the good impres- 
sion he had made in “Bohéme”, and 
the Nilakantha of Val Patacchi had 
his deep, resonant vocalism. 

The chorus for this opera was sup- 
plied by the Southwest Texas State 
College Choir, under the direction of 
Ira Bowles. The orchestra maintained 
the high level of blend and balance 
throughout, proving again the expert- 
ness of Victor Alessandro and his fine 
orchestra. 


A new year, well launched by the 
San Antonio Symphony, was made 
especially memorable by a trip to 
Monterrey, Mexico, for two concerts, 
on Jan. 20 and 21. This tour of the 
orchestra under the direction of Victor 
Alessandro was sponsored by the In- 
stituto Mexicano Norte Americano de 
Relaciones Culturales with the co- 
operation of the United States State 
Department. Mr. Alessandro invited 
the Mexican composer Blas Galindo 
to conduct his own composition 
“Sones de Mariachi”. In the Jan. 21 
concert, the young Mexican tenor 
Eduardo Valles was soloist. 

In San Antonio, the orchestra pre- 
sented an all-Beethoven program, fea- 
turing Claudio Arrau, on Jan. 11. The 
pianist played Beethoven’s “Emperor” 
Concert in grand style. 

The extraordinary voice of Eileen 
Farrell, guest artist on Jan. 25, made 
her appearance a major highlight of 
the season. It was a triumphant eve- 
ning for the orchestra and soloist, who 
were at their very best, in a demand- 
ing program devoted to the music of 
Wagner and Verdi. 

On Jan. 28, the Tuesday Musical 
Club presented the gifted young pian- 
ist Grant Johannesen. 

Yehudi Menuhin delighted a large 
audience playing Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole” with the San Antonio 
Symphony on Feb. 1. 

Cesare Siepi made his first appear- 
ance with the San Antonio Symphony 
on Feb. 8, in a program that was a 
complete success. —Helen Seagle 


Indianapolis Musical Scene 
Busy and Gratifying 


Indianapolis, Ind—The winter mu- 
sic season in Indianapolis has been a 
full and gratifying one. There has 
been a steady parade of talent here, 
and for those hardy concertgoers who 
needed even more than the town had 
to offer, there were fine programs 
by the Boston Symphony, Claudio 
Arrau, Nathan Milstein, the Bach 
Aria Group, Whittemore and Lowe, 
and Roberta Peters, at Indiana Uni- 
versity in Bloomington; and Matti- 
wilda Dobbs, Emil Gilels, the Bach 
Aria Group, and Joseph Szigeti at 
Purdue University in Lafayette. Both 
towns are about 50 miles from In- 
dianapolis and always draw large au- 
diences from the city. 

The Indianapolis Symphony under 
Izler Solomon’s direction has sus- 
tained the excitement and popularity 


of Mr. Solomon’s first season in 
1956-57. The subscription concerts 
are almost always a sell-out, and the 
orchestra has won many new friends 
through its school, industry and Pop 
concerts. Following the concerts of 
March 2-3, the orchestra will be on 
tour until the end of the month, when 
it returns to town for two more sub- 
scription pairs before closing shop 
for the summer. 

The high spots of the season to 
date have been the appearance of 
Vronsky and Babin, at which time 
Mr. Babin’s Concerto for Two Pianos 
was heard with stunning effect, and 
the playing of the Walton Violin Con- 
certo by Zino Francescatti. Vronsky 
and Babin entranced their audiences 
first by a rarely beautiful perform- 
ance of Mozart’s F major Concerto, 


Easley Blackwood (center), Indianapolis composer, with members of the 
Budapest Quartet (left to right, Mischa Schneider, Boris Kroyt, Alexander 
Schneider, and Joseph Roisman), who introduced Mr. Blackwood’s String 


Quartet No. 1, in Indi napolis 







‘phonies as 


K. 242, with the Symphony giving 
most sensitive support. Mr. Babin’s 
concerto, beautifully wrought, was so 
beautifully played by both the artists 


and Mr. Solomon’s musicians, that 
the entire performance was electri- 
fying throughout. 

The Walton Concerto received 
fully as fine treatment as the Babin 
concerto did, with Mr. Francescatti 
being given wonderful support by the 
orchestra. 

Mr. Solomon has provided pro- 
grams of taste and discernment all 
winter. He has seen to it that his 
listeners hear plenty of new music; 
music by the old masters often over- 
looked, such as Mozart’s ballet suite 
“Les Petits Riens’; and such sym- 
Shostakovich’s _ First, 
Brahms’s First and Third, Sibelius’ 
Second, and Beethoven’s Seventh. 


Excellent Chamber Music 


There have been excellent pro- 
grams in the chamber-music category. 
The ensemble society has presented 
the Hungarian Quartet, the Virtuosi 
di Roma, the Budapest String Quar- 
tet, and the Juilliard String Quarv*t. 
Quite the finest concert heard in this 
realm was presented by the Nether- 
lands String Quartet, which appeared 
at Herron Art Museum in February 
—here was perfection! ; 

On Feb. 26 a capacity audience 
filled the World War Memorial au- 
ditorium to hear the work of Easley 
Blackwood, young local composer, 
played by the famous Budapest Quar- 
tet. The work had been presented 
once before — at Tanglewood last 
summer—and will be played soon in 
New York by the Kroll Quartet, and 
in Washington again by the Buda- 
pest at the Library of Congress. 

With an opening theme of broad 
and beautiful dimensions played by 
the cello, the quartet unfolded with 
graceful melody, wit and allurement, 
and above all, originality. In the sec- 
ond movement the composer again 
favored the cello, with enticing tonal 
patterns, the other three instruments 
giving pizzicato accompaniment. The 
final presto sparkled briskly. One felt 
on hearing this new music that the 
composer writes for his own age, but 
that he is not afraid to express emo- 
tion, which is rather rare these days, 
and that he thinks independently. 


National Ballet of Canada 


The National Ballet of Canada ap- 
peared in Indianapolis under the aus- 
pices of Martens Concerts on Feb. 
28. It was by far the finest ballet 
company to appear here this year. 
Earlier in the season the Monte Carlo 
and the American Ballet Company 
were seen, but it remained for the 
Canadian to pleage most the local 
ballet-lovers, with their youth and 
grace. Outstanding in the company 
of youthful talent was Lilian Jarvis, 
as Columbine in “Carnaval _ and 
again as Aimée in “Winter Night”. 
Celia Franca’s alluring humor added 
great charm to “Offenbach in the 
Underworld”. —Eleanor Pelham 


Handel Oratorio Heads 
May Festival Programs 


Cincinnati—The 1958 May Festi- 
val, to be given in Music Hall on 
May 7, 9, and 10, will include such 
works as Handel’s “Joshua”, Hessen- 
berg’s cantata for children, “Struw- 
welpeter”, Op. 49; Brahms’s “Alto 
Rhapsody”; Schmitt's “Psalm 47”; 
Takacs’ “The Chant of Creation”; 
excerpts from Cherubini’s “Medea”; 
Hindemith’s Canticle “To Hope”; and 
Respighi’s “La Primavera”. Josef 
Krips will conduct. 











Barnett Conducts Farewell 
Concerts in Los Angeles 


Los Angeles—For his farewell con- 
certs on the subscription series of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, on 
March 13-14, John Barnett, associate 
music director, selected a program. of 
compositions none of which had been 
heard at these concerts before. Mr. 
Barnett recently announced his resig- 
nation after 11 years of association 
with the orchestra, to become con- 
ductor of the National Orchestral 
Association of New York. 

Mr. Barnett’s final programs were 
conducted with the reliable and solid 
musicianship that have always dis- 
tinguished his work. His services to 
the orchestra were valuable and will 
be missed. On this occasion he offered 
as the most recent novelty Miklos 
Rozsa’s Concert Overture, a dramatic 
piece of notable energy and brilliant 
orchestration, in part inspired by the 
1956 Hungarian uprising. Sibelius’ 
Third Symphony was also given a be- 
lated local premiere, and was greeted 
with unusual enthusiasm. Colin Mc- 
Phee’s “Tabuh-Tabuhan”, still another 
novelty, was played with a nice ap- 
preciation of its exotic coloring, 
though the substance is slight. The 
soloist was Frances Bible, mezzo- 
soprano, whose rich voice and warmly 
emotional style found grateful employ- 
ment in Chausson’s “Poéme de 
lAmour et de la Mer”. 


Vaughan Williams’ Sixth 

Mr. Barnett also conducted the con- 
certs of Feb. 27-28, earning gratitude 
for another delayed premiere, that of 
Vaughan Williams’ Symphony No. 6, 
in E minor. Michael Rabin was 
soloist in the Glazunoff Violin Con- 
certo, a chore which he entered upon 
a bit cautiously but which found him 
nicely warmed up in the pyrotechni- 
cal display of the finale. 

Misfortune attended the planned 
program of Feb. 20-21 when Joseph 
Schuster became ill and had to cancel 
his engagement to play the Haydn 
D major Cello Concerto. This left 
Karl Boehm, the guest conductor, with 
a hole in the program, which he had 
to fill with a probably rather hastily 
rehearsed Schubert Fifth Symphony; 
at least this is one explanation for a 


not very convincing performance. Mr. 
Boehm’s best moments came in Mo- 
haupt’s “Town Piper Music”, which 
colored brightly and extracted some 
agreeable playing from the orchestra. 

For at least the first half of the 
program selected for his concerts of 
March 6-7, Erich Leinsdorf displayed 
commendable enterprise. He removed 
from the shelves and dusted off a 
quite interesting Overture to Cima- 
rosa’s once very successful opera “Gli 
Orazii e Curiazii”, Then, bolstered by 
some defensive remarks in the pro- 
gram notes to justify the procedure, 
he excerpted the three middle sections 
of Mahler’s five-movement Seventh 
Symphony. This was not the first time 
any conductor has done this, and it 
seemed to us a case of three-fifths of 
a loaf being better than none, espe- 
cially as Mr. Leinsdorf went on record 
to the effect that he considered the 
outer movements to be “monstrosi- 
ties”. But he seems to have an affec- 
tionate regard for the heart of this 
symphony, and the two Nachtmusik 
movements and intervening Scherzo 
were played with warmth and tender- 
ness and a highly expert mingling of 
the delicate colors of Mahler’s intri- 
cately detailed instrumentation. 

The Guild Opera Company pre- 
sented Smetana’s “The Bartered Bride” 
in four performances for students of 
city and county schools in Shrine 
Auditorium, March 3, 4, 5 and 7. 
Carl Ebert, director of the Berlin 
Municipal Opera, staged the work with 
his usual resource and dramatic fit- 
ness. The work was sung in Henry 
Reese’s English translation, and John 
Barnett conducted ably, with mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
supplying the pit forces. In the per- 
formance heard by this reviewer Mary 
Costa displayed great charm and a 
remarkably promising soprano voice 
in the role of Marie. Carl Olsen was 
a Jenik of fine presence, with a fluent 
tenor. Richard Robinson made a comic 
Vashek, and other roles were well 
sung by Stephen Kemalyan, Cora 
Lauridsen, Francis Barnes, Emogene 
Turtle, John Noschese, Marni Nixon 
and Keith Wyatt. An alternate cast 
consisted of Betsy Davidson, Robert 


Thomas, Keith Wyatt, Marion Oles, 
French Tickner, Owen Gruber, Marie 
Bibson. 

Robert Craft was the conductor at 
the Monday Evening Concert of Feb. 
24, leading a quintet of singers in 
Thomas Tallis’ “Lamentations” I and 
II, and Bach’s Cantata No. 60, “O 
Ewigkeit, du Donnerwort”. Also on 
the program were Purcell’s Suite in C 
major for harpsichord, played by 
Carol Rosenstiel, and Vivaldi’s Con- 
certo for two mandolins, strings and 
continuo, with Max Gralnik and Jack 
Rose as the mandolin soloists. At this 
organization’s concert of March 10, 
George Barati’s Sonata for violin and 
piano was played by Eudice Shapiro 
and Ingo!lf Dahl, as well as Bach’s 
Sonata No. 3, in E. major. Mr. Craft 
conducted two of Schiitz’s “Sym- 
phoniae Sacrae”, and the Los Angeles 
Percussion Ensemble, William Kraft, 
musical director, was heard in Mr. 
Kraft’s Theme and Variations for per- 
cussion quartet, Bo Nilsson’s “Dop- 
pelspiel”, and Varese’s “Ionization”. 


Miscellaneous March Events 


Other events have included a pro- 
gram of sonatas by Charles Foidart, 
viola, and Sidney Stafford, piano, 
Schoenberg Hall, Feb. 8; Anna Rus- 
sell, Philharmonic Auditorium, Feb. 
22; the first of four concerts spon- 
sored by the Young Musicians Foun- 
dation, with Marilyn Neeley, pianist, 
and Elizabeth Mosher, soprano, 
Schoenberg Hall, Feb. 23; Isaac Stern, 
violinist, in a recital for the benefit 
of Hebrew University (Jerusalem) Re- 
search Laboratory, Philharmonic 
Auditorium, Feb. 25; Gdal Saleski, 
cellist, Hollywood Woman’s Club, 
March 1; the Westwood Musical 
Artists in a Schubert program, Schoen- 
berg Hall, March 2; Andres Segovia, 
Wilshire Ebell Theatre, March 2 and 
9; a Composers Workshop program 
presenting the compositions of Ernest 
Gold, Westside Jewish Community 
Center, March 5; the Roth Quartet, 
with Ethel Bartlett and Leo Smit, 
pianists, Schoenberg Hall, March 5 
and 12; Jan Peerce, Philharmonic 
Auditorium, March 8; Lillian Steuber, 
pianist, in the SC Concert Series, 
Bovard Auditorium, March 9; Eight 
O’Clock Concerts, with the Paramount 
Woodwind Quintet, Schoenberg Hall, 
March 9; John Browning, pianist, to 
open the new American Artists, Inc., 
series, Schoenberg Hall, March 10; 
the Amadeus Quartet, to close the 


The annual New York Singing Teachers’ Association dinner was held at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
on March 25, This year the honored guest was Kirsten Flagstad. Seated at the speaker’s table (from the left) 
are: Mrs. Edwin McArthur, Louis Biancolli, Mrs. Mack Harrell, John Brownlee, Mrs. Reginald Allen, Marks Le- 
vine, Mary Martin, Edwin McArthur, Kirsten Flagstad, Carl Gutekunst (president of NYSTA), Mrs. August Bel- 
mont, Reginald Allen, Marian Telva Jones, O. O. Bottorff, Mrs. Brownlee, Richard Halliday, Mrs. Bottorff, Mack 


Harrell, Mrs. Levine 
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Music Guild series, Wilshire Ebel 
Theatre, March 11; the Jose Gregg 
Spanish Ballet, Wilshire Ebell Thea. 
tre, March 12, 13, 14 and iS. 

ee ee —Albert Goldberg 


During the midseason _ flurry of 
events the concerts of Eduard vay 
Beinum and the Los Angeles Phjj. 
harmonic continued to be the focal 
point on the local musical scene, The 
Dutch conductor’s all-Beethoven pro. 
gram on Jan. 31 in particular, his 
final concert before he commenced a 
medically-imposed leave of absence as 
music director of the Los Angeles 
orchestra, packed an audience of over 
6,700 into Shrine Auditorium and 
turned into the warmest and mos 
tumultuous ovation this city probably 
has ever given a conductor. Mr. yap 
Beinum directed the Eighth and Ninth 
Symphony, the latter with the R 
Wagner Chorale (100 voices), ang 
Ella Lee, soprano; Katherine Hilgen. 
berg, contralto; Robert Thomas, tenor, 
and Harold Enns, baritone. 

For his Jan. 16 concert Mr. van 
Beinum had as soloist Rudolf Serkin, 
who performed an_ extraordinarily 
virile and dramatic version of 
Mozart’s Piano Concerto in D minor, 
K. 466. 


Revitalizes Familiar Works 


TE LT a 


Mr. van Beinum’s program on Jan, 
23 offered the opportunity to hear 
him and the orchestra revitalize such 
familiar works as the “Meistersinger” 
overture, the “Siegfried Idyll” and the 
Prelude and “Love Death” from “Tr- 
stan and Isolde”. In these, as in Saint- 
Saens’ Symphony No. 3, in C minor, 
the conductor extracted an unusual 
amount of beauty. 

After Mr. van Beinum’s departure, 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic is com- 
pleting its season under a series of 
guest conductors. The first one was 
Karl Boehm, making his local debut 
on the symphony association’s annual 
observance of International Night, 
Feb. 6 

Mr. Boehm, an exponent of the 
Viennese tradition, likes to make 
music in a relaxed fashion. His tempos 
are uncommonly leisurely but he man- 
ages to keep a work in shape through 
precise rhythms and carefully scaled 
though sometimes excessively con- 
trasted dynamics. In Mozart’s Sym- 
phony No. 34, K. 338 (with Minuet 
K. 409) this approach was productive 
of a musical image at once solid, sun- 
ny and gemiitlich, but Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony was invested with 
such heaviness that it did not get of 
the ground until the Finale. 


“The Man in the Moon” 


The first local staging of Haydn's 
“The Man In The Moon” at the Ivar 
Theater, Feb. 11, was entirely in the 
hands of a new local group known 
as Theater Unlimited, Inc. In th 
English translation and adaptation of 
John Gutman, the musically slight and 
dramatically slender work was nicely 
sustained by a professional cast i 
cluding Marni Nixon, Kathleen De 
Spain, Richard Robinson, Carl Olsen. 
Sam Van Ducen, and Francis Barnes 
Henry Lewis provided the circu 
spect musical leadership. 

Monday Evening Concerts on Feb. 
10 had to postpone Britten’s “Lachty- 
mae” for viola and piano, Op. 48, 
replaced it with Ray Green’s threat 
bare “Holiday for Four”. Perfor 
ance standards were uncommonly hig! 
in Grieg’s song cycle “Haugtuss. 
Op. 67, as sung by Eva Gustavsol, 
with her rich and intelligently pt 
duced mezzo, and superbly suppor 
at the piano by Gebhard Albersheiti, 
and in Xenia Chasman’s mast 
playing of sonatas by Prokofieff (No. 
7) and Haydn. —Walter 
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Members of the Beaux Arts Trio. Left to right: Daniel 
Guilet, violinist: Menahem Pressler, pianist: Bernard 
Greenhouse, cellist 


Exploring music for fun 
has developed into 

a full-time career for the 
Beaux Arts Trio 


By RAFAEL KAMMERER 


IKE recipients of an unex- 
pected windfall, the members 
of the Beaux Arts Trio— 

Daniel Guilet, violinist; Bernard 
Greenhouse, cellist; and Menahem 
Pressler, pianist — are still some- 
what bedazzled, if not exactly 
floored, by the success that greets 
their combined efforts. The trio’s 
rapid rise to a top-ranking posi- 
tion m the field of chamber music 
is, of course, far more than a mat- 
ter of luck or the rubbing of the 
right Aladdin’s lamp. Hard work 
and unlimited enthusiasm for the 
task played the major role, not to 
mention the collective musician- 
ship and technical proficiency that 
are the prime requisite. 

The Beaux Arts Trio came into 
existence when these three con- 
genial musicians decided to meet 
in their spare time and “relax” by 
making music for their own pleas- 
ure and the enjoyment of their 
friends. This gave them an oppor- 
tunity to explore the piano-trio 
literature, which they did thor- 
oughly. The more deeply im- 
mersed they became in this litera- 
ture, the more fascinated they be- 
came with it, and the more per- 
Plexed. Why, they asked them- 
selves, does the piano trio lag be- 
hind the string quartet, for exam- 
le, in popular favor with cham- 

“music devotees? They set 


April, 1958 


about to find the answer and rec- 
tify the disparity if they could. 
That they succeeded is apparent 
from the success of their venture, 
in terms of bookings and audi- 
ence response. 

Finally persuaded to bring their 
artistic collaboration before the 
public, they made their debut as 
the Beaux Arts Trio at the Berk- 
shire Festival at Tanglewood in 
July, 1955. Charles Munch wrote 
of that debut, “It was a great 
pleasure for me to attend the first 
concert of the Beaux Arts Trio, 
and I am especially proud that 
this event could take place in 
Tanglewood. The marvelous musi- 
cality of these three artists has 
been unknown in trio playing for 
many years. They are worthy suc- 
cessors to the last great trio— 
Thibaud, Casals and Cortot.” 

Expecting to give about eight 
or nine concerts a year, the Beaux 
Arts Trio had played 80 when they 
finished their first season, and each 
season since then has_ brought 
sold-out tours. 

It was a wet, blustery and thor- 
oughly miserable Saturday after- 
noon when I visited with the trio 
at the home of Bernard Green- 
house on Riverside Drive in New 
York, but the warm, friendly at- 
mosphere prevailing there soon 
dispelled the glumness of the day. 


They had just finished a strenu- 
ous rehearsal session when I 
arrived, but instead of being worn 
out they were aglow from the 
music. 

The animated discussion that 
followed was keyed, like the play- 
ing, to concert pitch, and the 
thread of the conversation was 
tossed from one to the other in 
contrapuntal fashion. Through the 
fugal discourse one theme stood 
out, dominant and clear — their 
dedication to an ideal. These men, 
it was evident, eat, sleep, drink, 
live, and, yes, even sweat music— 
pianos trios in particular. Al- 


though each has carved a unique ° 


niche for himself in the music 
world as soloist and chamber-mu- 
sic performer of diversified experi- 
ence, the Beaux Arts Trio has now 
become their chief raison d’étre. 

Recognized in Europe and 
America as an outstanding solo 
violinist as well as a chamber- 
music player, Daniel Guilet was 
born in France and educated at 
the National Conservatoire in 
Paris. A pupil of Jacques Thibaud 
and Georges Enesco, he gave con- 
certs extensively in Europe before 
coming to America in 1941. 
Shortly after he arrived here, he 
founded the Guilet String Quartet, 
which won critical acclaim 
throughout the country. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Guilet String Quar- 
tet’s playing of Bartok’s Quartet 
No. 4 on the old Concert Hall 
Society’s Limited Edition record- 
ing has, to my mind, never been 
surpassed. Mr. Guilet was also 
concertmaster of the NBC Sym- 
phony under Toscanini. 

Since his Town Hall debut in 
1947, Bernard Greenhouse has 
won an enviable reputation as one 
of the leading cellists of the day. 
A pupil of Casals, he has per- 
formed in all the major cities of 
Europe and the United States, in 
recital, with orchestra, and with 
various chamber-music organiza- 
tions. As a member of the Bach 
Aria Group, his cello obbligatos to 
the Bach arias can always be num- 
bered among the highlights of 
these concerts. 


Won Debussy Prize 


Menahem Pressler, the brilliant 
and genial young Israeli pianist, 
is a native of Germany. During 
the Hitler regime, he and his fam- 
ily fled to Israel. He began his 
professional career in his adopted 
country. He became an interna- 
tional celebrity at the age of 17 
when he won the Debussy Prize. 
Since coming to America he has 
appeared with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, the New York Phil- 
harmonic, the Cleveland. Orches- 
tra, the Indianapolis Symphony, 
and the National Symphony in 
Washington, D.C. He has concert- 
ized extensively in this country, in 
Europe and in Asia. 

“One of the great surprises to 
us”, Mr. Greenhouse remarked, 
“has been the audience reaction— 
the fine response—we received in 
the middle west and the smaller 
communities throughout the coun- 
try. From audiences, I might add, 
that are not sophisticated.” 


“The two summers we played at 
Tanglewood, and the two at Ra- 
vinia, stand out, too, as among our 
most gratifying experiences”, Mr. 
Pressler added. “At Ravinia we 
played the Beethoven Triple Con- 
certo under Georg Solti and intro- 
duced for the first time an effective 
cadenza to this work which was 
especially written for us by Mi- 
chael Gusikoff. We have also 
played the concerto with Thor 
Johnson and the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, and with the Indianapolis 
Symphony under Izler Solomon.” 


Constant Rehearsing Needed 


When I ventured the remark 
that the Beethoven Triple Con- 
certo seemed to be one of that 
master’s least satisfactory works, 
Mr. Greenhouse quickly came to 
its defense. “I know what you 
mean”, he replied, “we felt that 
way, too, at first. It is a difficult 
medium. We have approached 
many famous composers to write 
a work for trio and orchestra, but 
very few have shown a desire to 
tackle the problem. Beethoven, we 
believe, solved it a lot better than 
he is generally credited with. If the 
work seldom comes off, the fault 
lies perhaps with the performances. 
This is not the kind of a work that 
three world-renowned virtuosos, 
getting together for an occasional 
appearance—and that is what trio- 
playing in this country has amount- 
ed to, with few exceptions, in re- 
cent years—can do justice to. The 
concerto poses formidable prob- 
lems of balance and timbre that 
can only be ironed out with con- 
stant rehearsing and playing to- 
gether.” 

Despite the reluctance of com- 
posers to write Triple Concertos, 
the Beaux Arts Trio already have 
such a work completed for them 
by Bernard Heiden which they 
hope to have in readiness for next 
season. On Jan. 31, they gave the 
world premiere of a trio which 
was written for them by Mr. 
Heiden, at the Library of Congress 
in Washington, D.C., for the Ger- 
trude Clark Whittall Foundation. 
Next season they will premiere 
Martinu’s Concertino for Trio and 
Strings, with the Boston Symphony 
under Charles Munch. Little by 
little, they hope to build up the 
concerto repertory for trio. Such 
a work has just been commissioned 
from the well-known American 
composer Roy Harris. 


String Quartets vs. Piano Trios 


The conversation finally swung 
around to the basic differences be- 
tween the playing of string quar- 
tets on the one hand and piano 
trios on the other. Each must be 
approached with a different set of 
values in mind. The piano, it 
seems, is the fly in the ointment 
that bothers the string player. For 
one thing, its fixed pitch and tem- 
pered scale is a hindrance rather 
than a help to the string player, 
who must also continuously adjust 
his playing to the limitations of its 
evanescent tone. Every _ string 
player, of course, has to do this to 
some extent every time he plays 
with a piano, but the problem, ap- 
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Beaux Arts Trio 


(Continued from page 9) 


parently, is doubly confounding 
when there are two or more string 
instrumentalists involved. 

“To build a fine trio”, Mr. 
Greenhouse pointed out, “is not an 
easy matter. As a starter, you need 
three representative virtuosi of 
their respective instruments who 
are of like mind, and who are will- 
ing to work together long and hard 
enough to solve the problems of 
balance and blend that trio playing 
entails. I think the technical de- 
mands of trio playing are, on the 
whole, greater than in_ string- 
quartet playing. The trio form 
lends itself to a more virtuosic 
treatment, too. On the other hand, 
it is very difficult to get the blend 
and balance that a string quartet 
can get.” 

“A string quartet”, Mr. Guilet 
added, “after years of playing to- 
gether can still offer new tonal 
nuances. String quartets are always 
working for refinements of tone. 
When the string player has to play 
with the piano he has a different 
kind of problem to cope with—he 
can’t reduce his tone below the 


minimum of what the piano can do 
in this respect. He must make his 
tonal adjustments accordingly, 
with this fact always in mind. I 
think one of the reasons for our 
success as a trio is that we have 
spent a great deal of time and study 
on this problem alone. The piano, 
you see, is not too kind to strings. 
Or, maybe, it is the other way 
around, but, in any case, we feel 
that we have resolved the difficul- 
ties. But above and beyond all 
this are the musical values inherent 
in the trios themselves. For us 
playing trios is a rewarding experi- 
ence. We try to make it that for 
our listeners too.” 

Following a trip to the Virgin 
Islands in March, the Beaux Arts 
Trio will tour Canada during the 
first week in April. The latter half 
of the month will be spent in Italy 
where they will give ten concerts 
within 12 days. While there they 
will play in Rome, Venice and Pa- 
lermo. The trio will appear in Eng- 
land for the first time when they 
make their debut at the Royal Fes- 
tival Hall in London, on May 11. 
After which they will tour the prin- 
cipal cities of England and Ger- 
many. While in Germany, the 
Beaux Arts Trio will make tapes 
for the RIAS Rundfunkgesellschaft. 
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Stein Artists 
Signed for Opera 


William L. Stein has announced 
operatic engagements of five artists 
under his management. Leonie Rys- 
anek, who will return to San Fran- 
cisco for the third consecutive sea- 
son next fall, was also engaged by 
the Chicago Lyric Opera for the lat- 
ter part of November. The soprano 
will sing concert performances be- 
tween these two operatic engage- 
ments. 

Regina Resnik will return for eight 
performances this coming spring to 
Covent Garden in London, where she 
had such a success last November. 
The mezzo-soprano will sing Amneris 
there for the first time. 

John Vickers, Canadian tenor of 
Covent Garden, will sing Siegmund 
and Parsifal in Bayreuth this summer. 
Next season he will appear at the 
Vienna State Opera on_ invitation 
from Herbert van Karajan. 

Christa Ludwig, who made her de- 
but in the United States and Canada 
last February, will be heard with the 
Chicago Lyric Opera next Novem- 
ber. Brangaene will be one of her 
roles. 

Arnold Van Mill, Dutch bass, will 
make his American debut next fall, 
with the San Francisco Opera. 


Getta Strok Leaves 
For Far East 


Getta Strok, concert manager, left 
on April 6 with Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
pianist, for the Far East. Jan Peerce, 
tenor, Mrs. Peerce, and Warner Bass, 
pianist, are joining them on April 
15 in Japan. Both Mr. Peerce and 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch are appearing at 
the Osaka International Festival, as 
well as in concerts in other cities in 
Japan. 

Upon completion of his tour of 


Japan, Mr. Peerce will go to Hong 
Kong and Manila for additional con- 
certs before returning to the United 
States. 

From Japan, Mr. Moiseiwitsch and 
Miss Strok will continue on to Hong 
Kong, Singapore, and Colombo for 
more concerts. After leaving Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch in Colombo, Miss Strok 
will fly to Israel, Rome, Paris, and 
London on business before returning 
to New York the last of June. 


Five Soloists To Make 
Philharmonic Debuts 


Five soloists will be heard with the 
New York Philharmonic for the first 
time next season: Lee Luvisi, Russell 
Sherman, and Gyorgy Cziffra, pian- 
ists; Berl Senofsky, violinist; and 
Maurice Gendron, cellist. Mr. Cziffra 
was scheduled to make his debut last 
season, but the Hungarian-born pian- 
ist had to cancel his American tour 
because of illness. ‘ 

Other pianists who will appear with 
the orchestra next season are Claudio 
Arrau, Gina Bachauer, Leonard Bern- 
stein, Van Cliburn, Lukas Foss, Glenn 
Gould, Gary Graffman, Eugene Isto- 
min, Jacob Lateiner, Seymour Lip- 
kin, William Masselos, Guiomar No- 
vaes, Rudolf Serkin, and Rosalyn 
Tureck. 

Violinists, besides Mr. Senofsky, 
will be John Corigliano, Johanna 





Correction, Please! 


Our readers are respectfully | 
asked to make the following | 
notations in their 1958 edition | 
of Annual Special Issue, Febru- 
ary, page 305. The correct page | 
numbers in the directory should | 
be 99 for the William Morris | 
Agency, Inc., and 131 for Flow- 
er Hujer and Her Dance Revue. 
We regret the inconvenience. | 

















Hurok To Bring Bolshoi Ballet 


S. Hurok has signed an agreement 
to bring the Bolshoi Theatre Ballet, 
which consists of 150 performers, to 
the United States. A number of de- 
tails remain to be worked out, but 
Mr. Hurok plans on a minimum eight- 
week engagement, opening in April, 
1959, at the Metropolitan Opera. The 
tour will be part of the cultural- 
exchange program between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

It is expected that the company 
will perform five ballets, which have 
not yet been selected. No agreement 
has been made on which of the com- 
pany’s prima ballerinas will make the 
tour. The company is also expected 
to perform in Washington and San 
Francisco. 

American artists who may visit 
Russia during 1958 and 1959 include 
Marian Anderson, contralto; Roberta 
Peters, soprano; Nathan Milstein, vio- 
linist; Leonard Warren, baritone; and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The Moiseyevy Dance Company, 
first major ballet troupe to arrive here 
from the Soviet Union, began its 
American tour on April 14, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The at- 
traction is a presentation of Mr. 
Hurok, who concluded an agreement 
with the Soviet Ministry of Culture in 
1956, based on the official exchange 








Martzy, Erica Morini, Michael Rabin, 
Ruggiero Ricci, Tossy Spivakovsky, 
Isaac Stern, and Joseph Szigeti. 

Mr. Gendron, Leonard Rose, and 
Laszlo Varga will be the soloists, and 
Sylvia Marlowe will be harpsichord 
soloist. 

Vocal soloists will be announced 
later. 


Donati To Assist 
Carol Fox in Chicago 


Chicago.—Pino Donati, of Rome, 
has been appointed musical assistant 
to Carol Fox, general manager of the 
Chicago Lyric Opera. The assignment 
is for the 1958 fall season, and Mr. 
Donati is expected to arrive in 
Chicago in late June. 

“Tristan und Isolde” and “Boris 
Godunoff” are the two works that 
Artur Rodzinski will conduct for the 
company next fall. Karl Liebl, young 
Austrian tenor, will make his Ameri- 
can debut as Tristan, with Birgit Nils- 
son as Isolde, Christa Ludwig as 
Brangaene, and Walter Cassel as 
Kurwenal. 


Anne O’Donnell Named 
To Columbia Post 


Columbia Artists Management has 
announced that the New York Recital 
Department is now under the direc- 
tion of Anne J. O’Donnell. She re- 
places the late Johnnie Evans. A 
native of Canada and graduate of the 
University of Toronto, Miss O’Don- 
nell came to New York five years ago 
to join Columbia Artists, which she 
has served as field representative in 
the Eastern Division of Community 
Concerts. 


City Opera Signs 
21 New Singers 


The New York City Opera signed 
21 new singers for its spring season 
of American opera, which opened on 
April 3. They are Joan Carroll, Jean 
Kraft, Rita Kolasz, Sonia Stolin, Helen 
Strine, Lee Venora, and Beverly 


program between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

The group, consisting of nearly 109 
dancers, will terminate its perform. 
ances in New York on May 3, after 
which it will embark on a coast-to. 
coast tour, visiting Montreal, Toronto, 
Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, Washington, Phjj. 
adelphia, and Boston. 

The company was founded in 1937 
by Igor Moiseyev, then ballet master 
of the Bolshoi Theatre. It has since 
then won world renown for its diver. 
sified repertory based on more than 
3,000 regional dances from all parts 
of the Soviet Union. Among other 
numbers, the program will include “A 
Suite of Old Russian Dances”; “Dance 
of the Kazan Tartars”; “Yurochka”, 
a Byelorussian dance; “Khorumi”, an 
ancient Adzharian male dance dati 
back to the seventh century; “City 
Quadrille”; “Partisans”, and “Soccer”, 
a satire on the Russian craze for the 
game. 


The troupe is scheduled to retum 
to Moscow the last week in June, 

Mr. Hurok and Set Svanholm, man- 
ager of the Stockholm Royal Opera, 
have reached a preliminary agreement 
to bring Sweden’s Royal Ballet, con- 
sisting of 65 persons, to the United 
States in 1959. 
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Wolff, sopranos; Carol Brice and 
Ruth Kobart, mezzo-sopranos; Keith 
Kaldenberg, Stanley Kolk, Robert 
Moulson, Grant Williams, and Jack 
de Lon, tenors; and David Atkinson, 
Andrew Frierson, John  Gillaspy, 
George S. Irving, William Metcalf, 
Paul .Ukena, and Chester Watson, 
baritones and basses. 

Four artists, former members of 
the company, are appearing through 
the courtesy of the Metropolitan Op- 
era, where they are now on the ros- 
ter: Brenda Lewis, soprano; Martha 
Lipton, mezzo-soprano; Norman Kel- 
ley, tenor; and Walter Cassel, bari- 
tone. 

Other sopranos, current or former 
members of the company, singing 
this spring are Beverly Bower, Eliz- 
abeth Carron, Naomi Collier, Phyllis 
Curtin, Mary LeSawyer, Dolores 
Mari, Jacquelynne Moody, Beverly 
Sills, Gail Manners, and Patricia 
Neway. 

Mezzo-sopranos are Helen Baisley, 
Jean Sanders, Beatrice Krebs, and 
Claramae Turner. 

Tenors include John Alexander, 
Richard Cassilly, Loren Driscoll, 
Ernest McChesney, Howard Fried, 
and Frank Porretta. Baritones and 
basses include William Chapman, 
Joshua Hecht, Chester Ludgin, Arthur 
Newman, John Reardon, Lawrence 
Winters, Emile Renan, Herbert Beat- 
tie. 


Totenberg To Tour 
With Warsaw Group 


Roman Totenberg, violinist, who 
recently completed a six-week tour 
Europe, has accepted an invitation of 
the Warsaw Philharmonic to appear 
as soloist during the orchestra’s tout 
of England and Austria in May. 


Hendl To Take 
Chicago Post 


Chicago, Ill—Walter Hendl, cot 
ductor of the Dallas Symphony, has 
been appointed associate conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony, beginning 
with the 1958-59 season. 
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Pablo Casals is making his debut 
in a feature film in “Windjammer”, 
which opened in New York City on 
April 10. 


Nell Rankin was guest star on the 
Ed Sullivan television program on 
Easter Sunday. 


Ramon Vinay will make his first 
appearance with the Vienna State Op- 
era when he sings Herod in “Salome” 
with the company at the Brussels 
Worlds. Fair in May. Other engage- 
ments include appearances as Tristan 
with the Royal Opera in London, and 
as Otello, Samson, and Don José and 
in German roles at the Teatro Colon 
during the celebration of this theatre’s 
50th anniversary during the summer. 


Leonard Bernstein was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Hu- 





Jorge Bolet (left) and Marvin Mc- 
Donald at a party given by Mrs. 
A. Illges, Three Arts League presi- 
dent, Columbus, Ga. 


mane Letters on March 31 by the 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion, New York City. 


The Licia Albanese Music Club 
honored Miss Albanese, for the fifth 
consecutive year, with a dinner at 
the Biltmore Hotel, New York City, 
on March 30. 


Varel and Bailly, and the Chan- 
teurs de Paris completed a coast-to- 
coast tour on March 5 with a con- 
cert in Troy, Ohio. They also ap- 
peared in Denver, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, and 
other Midwest cities. 


Renata Tebaldi has been an- 
nounced to make her first appearance 
at the Vienna State Opera on April 
3. Among the roles she will sing 
during her engagement there are 
Tosca and Desdemona. The soprano 
will give a recital in Florence on May 
13. She also sang Adriana Lecouv- 
reur in Naples. 


Daniel Barenboim was presented 
with the Beethoven Medal in London 
during March. In addition to appear- 
ances in England, he will play in 
Italy and in July he will begin a 
three-month tour of Australia. He 
returns to the United States next sea- 
son. 


Rudolf Bing has received the cross 
of the Chevalier of the French Le- 
gion of Honor. 


Lincoln Kirstein will receive the 
1958 Award for Distinguished Serv- 
ice to the Arts of the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters. 


_ Claudio Arrau, currently perform- 
ing in Europe, is making his seventh 
consecutive tour of Germany since 





: Studio da Silva 
Philippa Duke Schuyler is enter- 
tained on her African tour by Sene- 
galese musicians, at a post-concert 
party in Dakar 


his return there four years ago. He 
will make his first appearances at 
the Prague Festival on May 17 and 
19 and return for his third tour of 
Israel since 1951. 


Seymour Lipkin will conduct all 
verformances of Bernstein’s “Trouble 
in Tahiti” (except for the opening 


Two illustrious former Metropolitan Opera singers visit backstage during 
the broadcast of “Der Rosenkavalier” on March 22. Left to right: Alex- 
ander Kipnis, Otto Edelmann (Ochs), Risé Stevens (Octavian), Lotte 
Lehmann, and Eleanor Steber (Marschallin) 


Louis Melancon 





performances, which the composer 
will conduct) during the New York 
City Opera’s season of American op- 
eras. This will mark Mr. Lipkin’s 
New York debut as a conductor. 


Laurel Hurley, who is expecting a 
child in August, will sing in the first 
week of the Metropolitan Opera sea- 
son next fall in “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann”. 


Franz Waxman has been elected 


an Honorary Member of the Inter- 
national Mahler Society in Vienna. 


Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist, founder of 
the Curtis Institute of Music, was 
named the 1958 winner of the Phila- 





Louis Melancon 


Madelaine Chambers and Alexander 
Herenchak, civil engineer, at their 
wedding reception at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on March 


delphia Art Alliance’s Medal of 
Achievement on March 13. 


Rosalind Elias has been engaged 
to sing during the opening week of 
summer concerts at Lewisohn Sta- 
dium in New York City. 


Walter Hautzig, currently on his 
second tour of the Far East, has 
signed contracts for a third tour in 
1959. Tentative plans are being made 
for a festival of piano concertos in 
Manila, at which Mr. Hautzig will 
play nine different concertos in three 


programs. In Japan he will make 
45 appearances, including five in 
Tokyo. 


Cesare Siepi, after appearing in 
“Mefistofele” in Palermo recently, 
will be heard in the La Scala pro- 
duction of the same opera. 


Heidi Krall will sing Sieglinde at 
the Red Rocks Festival this summer 
and also Tosca at Chautauqua. 


Massimo Freccia was decorated on 
March 14 in Baltimore by the Italian 
government with the Star of the 
italian Solidarity for his contribution 
to music and the promotion of cul- 
ture. 


Minas Christian, music director of 
the Evansville (Ind.) Philharmonic, 
and Francis Madeira, music director 
of the Rhode Island Philharmonic, 
exchanged podiums when Mr. Chris- 
tian conducted in Providence on Feb. 
11 and Mr. Madeira conducted in 
Evansville on Feb. 24. Alexander 
Brailowsky was the soloist when Mr. 
Christian conducted, and Jean Made- 
ira sang under her husband’s director- 
ship. 





Maria Molnar, wife of Ferenc 
Molnar, principal violist of the San 
Francisco Symphony, will have a new 
book, “Love with Paprika”, published 
on April 30 by Harper & Brothers. 


Anna Russell is now a citizen of 
the United States. 


Joseph Eger with Hephzibah Menu- 
hin and her baby in London, where 
the horn player gave a concert with 


his wife, Dixie Blackstone, and 


Miss Menuhin 


Szymon Goldberg has just pur- 
chased a $30,000 Guarnerius violin 
that is considered to be one of the 
finest in existence. The 228-year-old 
instrument is the “Baron Vitta”, which 
is named after its original owner. In 
perfect condition, the violin received 
its public baptism on March 28, when 
Mr. Goldberg played the Mozart 
Fifth Violin Concerto with the Min- 
neapolis Symphony. Mr. Goldberg, 
after a busy schedule here, including 
both his own concert tour and that 
of the Festival Quartet, has just left 
for Europe, where he starts his spring 
season as conductor and soloists of 
the Netherlands Chamber Orchestra. 


Antonietta Stella will sing in 
Buenos Aires, Rome, and Verona 
this summer. Her roles wiil include 
Desdemona, Butterfly, Aida, and 
Tosca. 


Morley Meredith was scheduled to 
make his Chicago television debut 
on the “Hour of Music” program on 
March 24. 


Irmgard Seefried and her husband, 
Wolfgang Schneiderhan, and their 
two children, baby Monika and 
eight-year-old Barbara 
ee! 














Has Premiere at La Seala 


Milan, Italy. — Some three years 
ago, Guido Valcarenghi, director of 
the Ricordi publishing house, invited 
Iidebrando Pizzetti to set T. S. Eliot’s 
famous drama “Murder in_ the 
Cathedral” to music. The world pre- 
miere of this opera, “Assassinio nella 
Cattedrale”, was given at La Scala in 
March, and it appears to be another 
triumph for Ricordi, for the work met 
with unanimous approval of the pub- 
lic. The publishers already have re- 
ceived requests from numerous major 
theatres to present the work during 
the next season. The. libretto faith- 
fully follows the form and content 
of Eliot’s drama in its expression, sen- 
timents, and spiritual values, and the 
few cuts are limited to repetitions in 
the text. 

The vocal line consists of recitatives 
with the exception of certain phrases 
in the second act, and while Pizzetti’s 
music amply serves as an accompani- 
ment for the moods of the stage 
drama, it is not a self-sufficient me- 
dium. He has made ample use of the 
Leitmotiv not as much by themes of 
particular character as by means of 
instrumentation. 

Nicola Rossi-Lemeni gave a _ pro- 








foundly impressive characterization of 
Thomas a Becket, but the volume of 
his voice was lacking in the more 
dramatic moments. The _ excellent 
supporting cast included Aldo Ber- 
tocci, Mario Ortica, Dino Dondi, 
Adolfo Cormanni, Rinaldo Pelizzoni, 
Antonio Cassinelli, Nicola Zaccaria, 
Lino Puglisi, Leyla Gencer, Gabriella 
Carturan, Enrico Campi, Silvio Mai- 
onica, and Marco Stefanoni. Con- 
ductor Gianandrea Gavazzeni kept a 
skillful balance between stage and or- 
chestra, but he did not produce the 
full variation of colors that are always 
contained in Pizzetti’s scores. 
Visually “Assassinio nella Catted- 
rale” was one of the finest produc- 
tions that we have had at the Scala 
for quite a long time, with sets and 
costumes by Piero Zuffi and staging 
by Margherita Wallmann, who excel- 
lently blended the poetic and plastic 
movements of the chorus and the 
lighting effects. Mr. Zuffi’s main set 
consisted of a gigantic cross, which 
completely dominated the stage and 
which could be adapted to all the 
scenes by the addition and removal 
of panels and by movable bridges. 
The revival of “Orfeo ed Euridice” 
by Gluck was fab- 
ulously conducted 
by Lovro von Ma- 
tacic, for the first 
time in Milan. Mr. 
von Matacic, who 
obtained every 
possible tone color 
from the orches- 
tra, made these 
performances a 
sheer joy to listen 
to, and as a result 
of his success at 
La Scala has been 
engaged to con- 
duct “Aida” in 
Verona this sum- 
mer. The Orfeo 
was Fedora Bar- 
bieri, who sang 
with style and 
ease. The Euridice 
of Sena Jurinac 
was disappointing. 
Francoise Ogeas, 
was an adequate 


Above: Nicola Rossi-Lemeni (kneeling), as Becket, just before he is slain 
by the four knights in “Murder in the Cathedral’’, the new Pizzetti opera 
at La Scala in Milan. Below: Collaborating on the production were, left to 
right, Gianandrea Gavazzeni, conductor; Ildebrando Pizzetti, composer ; 


Margherita Wallmann, producer; wa Zuffi, designer 
pi 
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Amore and sang cleanly and precisely. 
The sets were designed by Heckroth, 
of “Red Shoes” fame, whose impres- 
sive first-act décor was warmly ap- 
plauded upon the opening of the cur- 
tain. The staging of Gustaf Gruend- 
gens was disappointing and not helped 
by the poor and irrelevant choreog- 
raphy of Frederick Ashton. 

The 20th anniversary of the death 
of Maurice Ravel’ was celebrated by 
the presentation of three works by 
this composer in one _ program: 
“L’Heure Espagnole”, “L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges”, and “La Valse”. Nino 
Sanzogno conducted without too much 
imagination. The first two works 
were staged with colorful verve by 
Michel Crochot, while Frederick Ash- 
ton regained his lost laurels with his 
very beautiful choreography for “La 
Valse”. The principal singers were 
Jaqueline Brumaire, Juan Oncina, 
Gustav Wion, and Francoise Ogeas. 
Carla Fracci, Fiorella Cova, Roberto 
Fascilla, Carmen Puthod, and Mario 
Pistoni had the dancing roles. 

“Madama Butterfly” has been play- 
ing to one packed house after an- 
other. The production was staged by 
Carlo Maestrini; Tsuguji Foujita de- 
signed the sets and costumes, and 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni conducted. 
Gigliola Frazzoni, in the title role; 
Gianni Raimondi, as Pinkerton; Ro- 
lando Panerai, as Sharpless; and Ga- 
briella Carturan, as Suzuki were con- 
vincing in their respective parts. 

A most interesting production at 
the Piccola Scala was Dargomijsky’s 
little-known “The Stone Guest”, based 
on the Don Juan legend. This two- 
act opera, with orchestration by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and based on the 
poem by Pushkin, has importance 
because of its influence on the more 
famous late-19th-century Russian 
composers. 

The difficult musical and dramatic 
role of Laura was splendidly por- 
trayed by Nan Merriman, described 
in the local press as the “seductive 
singer with the seductive voice”. 
Florianna Cavalli, as Donna Anna, 
was a worthy companion for Miss 


. 


Lorenzo Alvary, as Don Alfonso, 
and Alda Noni, as Despina, in “Cosi 
fan tutte” at the San Carlo in 
Naples 


Foto Troncone 








Merriman and displayed a first-class 
voice and excellent technique, in ad- 
dition to physical beauty. Nicola Fila- 
curidi was a dashing Giovanni, a 
tenor in this opera, and he sang with 
intelligence and taste. The supporting 
cast maintained a high standard, with 
Franco Calabrese, as Leporello; Ni- 
cola Zaccaria, as the Monk; and Al- 
fredo Giacometti, as a mute but im- 
pressive Commendatore. 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni, who has 
written a book about this opera, 
showed a profound understanding of 
the score and a complete respect for 
the composer’s intentions. The pro- 
ducer, Tatiana Pavlova, was on home 
ground with this work and created an 
atmosphere of blended fantasy and 
reality. The architectural sets and 
colorful costumes were designed by 
Orlando di Collaltro. 
—Peter Dragadze 


Rossellini Work 
At San Carlo 


Naples.—The last few weeks have 
offered varied fare at the Teatro San 
Carlo. Every season, Italian opera 
houses customarily present new works 
by contemporary composers—an ex- 
cellent idea in theory, but alas, not 
always gratifying in results. “Il Vor- 
tice” (“The Vortex”) by Renzo Ros- 
sellini, which had its world premiere 
in Naples in February, is a case in 
point: muddy harmonies, abortive 
tunes, and a tacky, pseudo - modem 
libretto (by the composer himself)— 
all added up to a boring, disappoint- 
ing evening. 

The story begins outside a factory 
in an unnamed country that might 
be Hungary or perhaps Poland, where 
the workers are in the process of be- 
ing defeated by the police. After this 
“social” beginning, the plot takes a 
sharp turn and becomes a fairly con- 
ventional love story, with a few chil- 
dren thrown in for extra tear-jerking. 
The music is the standard post-Puc- 
cini product (with a hint of Richard 
Strauss here and there), which passes 
for “contemporary” in most Italian 
theatres. 

“Il Vortice” was given a handsome 
production: lowering, grey sets by 
Veniero Colasanti and John Moore 
set the tone, which was maintained 
by the inventive staging of Margherita 
Wallmann, called in from La Scala. 
Clara Petrella, a singer whose dra- 
matic abilities are particularly wel- 
come when she is launching a new 
work, sang the leading role with as 
much conviction as if it were a great 
Verdian creation. Ferrando Ferran, 
a young tenor who distinguished him- 
self earlier in the season at La Scala 
in “Mathis der Maler”, was an ef- 
fective partner. He has a clear, ring- 
ing voice and is a promising artist. 
Oliviero De Fabritiis conducted. 

To celebrate the centenary of 
Naples-born Ruggiero Leoncavallo, 
the San Carlo mounted the com 
poser’s long-neglected “La Boheme. 
The opera proved to be far more than 
a simple musical curiosity; though it 
is scarcely the equal of its Pucciml 
rival, it is nevertheless a work fill 
with charm and with engaging tunes. 
Leoncavallo was a man of consider 
able culture and was widely traveled, 
so it is not surprising that his libretto 
should be more French than Puc 
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cini’s and, at the same time, closer 
to the original Murger story. Musette 
and Mimi are of equal importance 
dramatically, and Marcello (a tenor 
in Leoncavallo’s version) has a con- 
siderably bigger role than the baritone 
Rodolfo. The first two acts—in the 
Café Momus and the courtyard of 
Musette’s apartment house, respec- 
tively—abound in light-hearted sing- 
ing, in tunes that would not have been 
out of place in the café chantants of 
the period. The last two acts—Act 
III in Marcello’s garret, and Act IV 
in Rodolfo’s adjoining one—are more 
dramatic. t 

Unfortunately, the theatre did not 
see fit to devote the same time and 
money to this “Bohéme” that they 
had devoted to the Rossellini opera 
the previous week. The complicated 
choruses of Act II showed a lack of 
preparation, and the staging by Livio 
Luzzatto was rather sketchy. The 
sets by Maria Grazia Amadei were 
probably effective as proiects, but they 
were not realized well. Musically, 
however, the evening was much more 
successful. Doro Antonioli, the tenor 
who sang in “Linda di Chamounix” 
at the beginning of this Naples sea- 
son, was again in good voice. Ettore 
Bastianini, surely the best Italian bari- 
tone of the younger generation, was 
excellent in the regrettably small part 
of Rodolfo. Rosetta Noli was a sweet 
Mimi, and though Mafalda Masini’s 
voice has a certain hardness in it, she 
was, nevertheless, an effective Mu- 
sette. Francesco Molinari Pradelli, 
who conducted, established a firm 
pace, and kent things moving. 

Good performances of “Cosi fan 
tutte” are fairly unusual in Italy. 


Mozart’s operas are not so frequently 
performed, and the quality of the per- 
formances is likely to be variable. 
But the Naples “Cosi”, presented in 
mid-March was first-rate. Much of 
the credit must go to the conductor, 
Kurt Herbert Adler, who not only 
fused an international cast into a 
splendid team, but also got extraordi- 
narily smooth playing from the San 
Carlo orchestra, and he established 
sensible tempos, never dragging or 
rushing. 

Teresa Stich-Randall was a _ peer- 
less Fiordiligi, youthful in her acting, 
but reliable and mature in her vocal- 
ism. The Dorabella was also exciting 
—the young Spanish mezzo Teresa 
Berganza, singing in Naples for the 
first time. She, too, revealed a pro- 
foundly musical personality and a 
fresh, rich voice. Alda Noni, veteran 
Italian soprano leggero, was not up 
to the other ladies vocally, but she 
acted her role with enthusiasm and 
made a positive contribution to the 
success of the evening. 

Lorenzo Alvary, familiar to Metro- 
politan audiences but new to the San 
Carlo, sang a Don Alfonso that was 
distinguished without being pompous, 
relaxed without being careless. He 
was the master of the dramatic situa- 
tion, and with Juan Oncina, as Fer- 
rando, and Renato Cavecchi, as Gug- 
lielmo, made a_ well-matched trio. 
The sets of Rolf Gerard—similar to 
those he did for Glyndebourne—were 
perhaps a bit too rigidly symmetrical, 
but in Paul Hager’s direction a cer- 
tiin amount of Neopolitan casualness 
crept in—enough to remind the ob- 
server that Naples is, after all, the 
scene of the work.—William Weaver 


London Opera Houses Face 
Financial Difficulties 


London.—Once again it is the op- 
eratic scene that has provided the talk- 
ing point in London’s music in recent 
weeks. In the first place there has 
been much speculation about the fu- 
ture of the two London houses, Cov- 
ent Garden and Sadler’s Wells. The 
government subsidy to these two 
houses is paid through the Arts Coun- 
cil, and in the present “tight money” 
period through which the country’s 
economy is going, it is obvious that 
the Treasury is not going to increase 
its subsidies for the arts. There were 
even rumors that the grants were to 
be cut. ‘This brought pronouncements 
from David Webster, Covent Garden’s 
general administrator, and Norman 
Tucker, Sadler’s Wells director, that 
they would have to close their respec- 
tive houses. Even if the sums they 
Teceived remained the same for 1958- 
59 as for the last financial year, they 
doubted whether they could carry on. 

The touring Carl Rosa Company 
too is in dire straits, and had to 
abandon its post-Christmas plans. 
However this company has been re- 
Organized under the direction of H. 
Proctor-Gregg, who has had long con- 
nections with native opera and worked 
with the Beecham and British Na- 
tional Opera Companies in the 1920s. 
The Carl Rosa and Sadler’s Wells have 
come to a working agreement with 
each other, whereby they will ex- 
change artists and plan tours and 
London seasons together. 

Now this is all very commendable, 
but many people think it would have 


been far better had Covent Garden 
and Sadler's Wells come together and 
Pooled their artistic resources. This 


indeed had i : 
rome been discussed at high 


but unfortunately came to noth- 
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ing. This is all the more regrettable 
as Covent Garden will once again be 
without a musical director when the 
1958-59 season begins, for Rafael 
Kubelik has resigned from this posi- 
tion as from the end of July. 

Mr. Kubelik’s three-year tenure at 
Covent Garden has been marked by 
a number of fine new productions, 
but the repertory has shrunk, there 
have been fewer interesting guest 
artists, and the conducting position 
has been far from satisfactory. In- 
deed other than the performances of 
the “Ring” and “Elektra” under Ru- 
dolf Kempe, there have been no guest 
conductors this season. It is inci- 
dentally planned that Mr. Kempe will 
spend four months at Covent Garden 
next season, and Mr. Kubelik a similar 
period. 

The most recent new production of 
the season has been the British pre- 
miere of Poulenc’s “The Carmelites”, 
which Mr. Kubelik conducted. It was 
produced by Margherita Wallmann in 
the extremely short period of ten 
days, but then Mme. Wallmann, who 
produced the world premiere of this 
work at the Scala last season, is a 
past mistress in the art of operatic 
production. The sets were designed 
by Wakhevitch, who had also de- 
signed those at the Scala; and Poulenc 
was present at all rehearsals and the 
first two performances. 

Much has been written about this 
work on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and it is a piece that is so highly 
personal in its appeal that it is im- 
possible to predict how any individual 
will react to it. The London critics 
on the whole were favorably disposed 
towards it, but the public does not 
appear to have made up its mind yet. 





‘ 
Houston Toger 


Above: At the revival of Benjamin Britten’s “Peter Grimes” at Covent 
Garden in London are, left to right, Peter Pears, in the title role; the 
composer; James Pease, as Balstrode. Below: Richard Tucker (center), 
following his debut at the Vienna State Opera, with W. Freeman Matthews 
(left), American Ambassador to Austria, and August Schneider, Artists’ 
Manager of the Vienna State Opera. Mr. Tucker also made his Covent 


Garden debut this past winter 






The early performances were poorly 
supported, but there has been an in- 
crease in interest more recently. 

The work was cast from the resi- 
dent company, and there were three 
Australian sopranos in the leading 
roles—Elise Morison as Blanche, Joan 
Sutherland as Mme. Lidoine, and 
Sylvia Fisher as Mother Marie. Miss 
Morison was perhaps a rather light- 
weight Blanche, but her sincerity and 
artistry were as always of the highest 
order; her diction however sometimes 
failed us and her. Indeed diction 
was not the company’s strongest point, 
and Jean Watson as the Prioress made 
rather less impression than she should 
have for precisely this reason. 

Mr. Kubelik was also in charge of 
a revival of “Peter Grimes”, which a 
large audience welcomed back to the 
opera house with enthusiasm—this 
the opera certainly deserved even if 
the performance did not. Mr. Kube- 
lik’s tempos were often too fast, and 
he did not seem to have immersed 
himself in Britten’s idiom. Peter Pears 
once again sang the title role, with 
great artistry and feeling, if with 
rather less voice than heretofore. 
Sylvia Fisher’s voice is now too large 
and dramatic to make an entirely 
satisfactory Ellen Orford, however. 
Possibly the best all around per- 
formance came from James Pease 
as Balstrode, a role he sang in the 
American premiére at Tanglewood. 

Mr. Pease was also heard as Figaro 
for the first time in London when 
the Mozart opera was given. 

Mr. Kubelik did not conduct this 
season’s “Otello” performances, which 
were handed over to young Edward 
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Downes, whose reading rather lacked 
intensity. The usual London cast of 
Gré Brouwenstijn, Ramon Vinay and 
Otakar Kraus repeated familiar in- 
terpretations. The Dutch soprano is 
now a little too mature a Desdemona, 
but she sings most beautifully. At 
later performances she was replaced 
by Joan Sutherland who sang like a 
dream and who with a little more ex- 
perience in the part will surely be- 
come one of its finest interpreters 
anywhere. 

An exciting London debut was made 
by Richard Tucker, who sang Cava- 
radossi in “Tosca”, displaying a warm 
rich voice, a sure technique and an 
assured stage presence. His Tosca was 
the American soprano Margherita 
Roberti, who is perhaps too young 
for this role, but she exhibited ex- 
cellent vocal gifts. Scipio Colombo 
was the rather dry-sounding Scarpia. 
Alexander Gibson, Sadler’s Wells’s 
musical director, was the conductor. 

—Harold Rosenthal 


Rossini Work To Open 


Florence Festival 

Florence, Italy—The 21st Florence 
May Musical Festival will open on 
May 9 with Rossini’s “La Donna del 
Lago”. The festival will end on June 
29 with Puccini's “Turandot”, al- 
though there will be appearances by 
the La Scala Ballet at the Boboli 
Gardens July 2-6. Other events an- 
nounced by the festival are produc- 
tions of Mozart’s “Abduction from 
the Seraglio” and “Marriage of 
Figaro”, a recital by Renata Tebaldi, 
ballets and plays. 
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ORCHESTRAS in New York 





Virtuosi di Roma 


Town Hall, March 1.— The Vir- 
tuosi di Roma, now on their fifth tour 
of the United States, presented a de- 
lectable program of 17th and 18th 
century Italian chamber music in this 
first of two scheduled concerts. Aside 
from their marvelous technical polish 
and precision and the authenticity of 
their approach to the music, the Vir- 
tuosi di Roma, under the leadership 
of Renato Fasana, made music that 
would be wonderful in any age or 
clime. 

A glance at the program which con- 
sisted of eight concerti—one each by 
Corelli and Albinoni and the rest by 
Vivaldi—and the fact that the first 
half was all in the key of D, one 
major and three minor, might lead 
one to believe that some monotony 
was inevitable. Such was not the 
case, however. Each work, like the 
Grecian Urn in Keats’ Ode, has some- 
thing of imperishable beauty in it and 
that beauty was not only communi- 
cated with rare fidelity, it was brought 
to life unclouded by the weight of 
scholarship or the dust of tradition. 
A larger harpsichord with more tonal 





Renato Fasano 


resources would have been a decided 
asset to the ensemble. The small one- 
manual instrument used was hardly 
audible in the softest passages and it 
wouldn’t have been missed had it not 
been there. A large, discriminating 
and appreciative audience pes ig a 


Manhattan Orchestra and 
Chorus Present Three Works 


March 5.—The first New York per- 
formance of Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ “Fantasia on the ‘Old 104th’ 
Psalm Tune” was one of three dis- 
tinctive choral offerings, with religious 
texts, given on this occasion by the 
Manhattan Orchestra and Chorus, 
Manhattan School of Music. Hugh 
Ross was the conductor. 

Scored for orchestra, chorus and 
piano solo, the “Fantasia” is a set of 
seven variations on a tune Vaughan 
Williams found in the Ravenscroft 
Psalter, dated 1621. It was an “occa- 
sion” piece, for the 1950 Gloucester 
Festival. The choral variations are 
melodious, as is the orchestral accom- 
paniment. But when everything stops 
to let the piano have its extended say, 
it is difficult to sustain interest. Zita 
Carno was the conscientious pianist, 
and the audience recalled her several 
times for her efforts. 

Mr. Ross was closely identified with 
the two other works. The Mozart 
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Mass in C Minor (K. 427) he con- 
ducted in 1940 with the Schola Can- 
torum, in the work’s first complete 
New York performance. The “Stabat 
Mater” of Karol Szymanowski was 
given its premiere here by Mr. Ross 
and the Schola Cantorum in 1930, 
just two years after it was composed. 
The stunning sonorities of the Szy- 
manowski composition were more 
than enough to overwhelm the audi- 
ence in the tiny Hubbard Auditorium 
of the school. But how refreshing to 
hear such original choral writing! It 
is unfortunate this provocative score 
attracts so few ensembles. The solo- 
ists who performed commendably 
were Norma Marter, soprano; Phyllis 
Werlein, mezzo-soprano, and Alan 
Olson, baritone. 

In the Mozart Mass the soloists 
were Gloria Ciricillo and Judith In- 
gram, sopranos; Alan Olsen, baritone; 
and Anthony Safina, tenor. Miss In- 
gram, in the soaring “Et incarnatus 
est” of the “Credo” was a 


Philharmonic Gives 
Concert Version of Elektra 
New York Philharmonic, Dimitri 


Mitropoulos conducting. Carnegic 
Hall, March 6: 


“Elektra”, by Richard Strauss (in con. 
cert form). The cast: 


ES Socort itte sais ach ies Inge Borkh 
Klytemnestra ........ Blanche Thebom 
Chrysothemis .......... Frances Yeend 
RN eels a la ....Georgio Tozzi 
Serer oe .David Lloyd 


Attendant of Orestes. ...Thomas Fisher 
Handmaidens. Margery Mayer, Lizbeth 
Pritchett, Evelyn Sachs, June Kelly, 
Marjorie McClung 


This was a night to remember at 
the Philharmonic. Before a cheering 
audience that filled Carnegie Hall, the 
orchestra, with Mr. Mitropoulos and 
an ineandescent cast of soloists, gave 
a spine-tingling performance of 
Strauss’s most powerful dramatic ut- 
terance and one of the great spell- 
binders of all operatic history. 

With the full complement of 
Strauss’s gargantuan orchestra, num- 
bering some 120 musicians, the score 
swept, surged, plunged, glitiered and 
moaned with the torrential energy of 
nature itself, and the oceans of sound 
were ridden out and capped gloriously 
by vocal artists who outdid them- 
selves to achieve the epic quality de- 
manded by this phenomenal realiza- 
tion of Greek tragedy. 

Properly done, there is nothing like 
it in music. And it was properly done 
on this occasion. Any doubts about 
the qualifications of Inge Borkh as 
a dramatic soprano of staying-power, 
versatility of expression, grandeur and 
luminosity of tone, and consummate 
musicianship were utterly dispelled. 
Her initial Salome at the Metropoli- 
tan, for whatever reasons, was far 
from doing her justice. She is an 
actress capable of deep involvement 
in a psychologically complicated role, 
and she is a singer of vast sophistica- 
tion, fool-proof technical security, and 
seemingly endless reserves. In some 
of the most arduous music ever writ- 
ten for the voice, she held the centre 
of the stage for 90 minutes of almost 
continuous singing without an instant 
of uncertainty or a single false note. 

Her colleagues measured up to the 
same standard of artistic quality. 
Whether as Herodias or Fricka, 


Blanche Thebom, with a vocal qual- 
ity matching her jet-black sheath and 
ramrod stance, rarely has surpassed 
the sharp invective, the chilling im- 
periousness of this Klytemnestra. 
Frances Yeend, as Chrysothemis, the 
sole character with normal human 
emotions, matched, tone for tone, the 
clarion intensities of Elektra. The 
men, who are mere props for an all- 
woman drama, were far from shad- 
ows. Giorgio Tozzi, as Orestes, and 
David Lloyd, as Aegisthos, gave firm 
support of the highest order, as did 
the slave girls (Strauss’s musical 
equivalent of the Rhine Daughters) 
led by Margery Mayer. 

Mr. Mitropoulos was at his intense 
and heady best in this music. As 
might have been expected, he missed 
none of the billowing sonorities nor 
the cataclysmic climaxes permitted by 
the score. He got all that was to be 
had out of his 120-piece ensemble, 
down to the last man. But he used 
discretion too. He did not cover his 
singers once, and in Elektra’s beauti- 
ful “Orest” reverie, he reduced the 
orchestra to the softest plush. 

It was a masterful achievement of 
which everyone concerned could be 
proud, and it crowned Mr. Mitropou- 
los’s imminent departure from the 
Philharmonic with glory. —R. E. 


Jenkins Leads Final 
Clarion Concert 


Town Hall, March 6.—In the last 
of the three Clarion Concerts he has 
conducted this year, Newell Jenkins 
paid tribute to Giuseppe Torelli, born 
300 years ago, by offering four of 
his works: Sinfonia con duo trombe 
(G. 20), whose short Adagio has 
some exquisite phrases; Sinfonia 
I.N.D. for Strings and Oboe (G. 36), 
with a wonderful interplay of string 
sonorities in the opening Allegro; 
Sinfonia for Two Oboes, Two Trum- 
pets and Strings (G. 26), Handelian 
in its vitality and good humor—all 
three first New York performances 
—and the Concerto in D minor for 
Violin and Strings, Op. 8, No. 7, a 
somewhat dull work in which the 
soloist, Renato Bonacini, played with 
admirable purity and style. 

Using a transparent tone and nice- 
ly modulated dynamics, Arthur Bal- 
sam gave a sterling account of the 
solo part in Giordani’s Piano Con- 
certo in B flat, Op. 23, No. 1, of 
rather simple thematic content but 
with some spirited and complex rhy- 
thms. Outstanding on the program 
was Sammartini’s Symphony in G 
major for Two Oboes, Two Trum- 
pets, and Strings, rich in taelodic in- 
vention and delightful survrises. Al- 
binoni’s Overture to “La Statira”, at 
once lively and graceful, opened the 
program, and with the Giordani and 
Sammartini works was also new. 

Mr. Jenkins was a faithful inter- 
preter of these works, so that the 
better the music the more probing his 
reading seemed to be. —R. A. E. 


Podis Soloist 


In Mennin Concerto 


Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell, 


conductor. Eunice Podis, pianist. 
Carnegie Hall, March 7: 


Symphony in C major, K. 338.. Mozart 
Piano Concerto ..... ...Peter Mennin 
(First Time in New York) 


Symphony No. 3 in 
E flat major ........ 
Overture, “The Roman 
REE .<ve Grahseney's « Berlioz 


Peter Mennin’s Piano Concerto, 
which had its New York premiere at 
this third and final concert of the 
Cleveland Orchestra’s memorable se. 
ries of three, is the sixth of the works 
commissioned by the orchestra to 
commemorate its 40th anniversary, 
It could scarcely have been better 
played, either by Eunice Podis, who 
had been soloist in the world premiere 
in Cleveland on Feb. 27, 1958, or by 
the orchestra under George Szell. 

Admirable in Mr. Mennin’s writing 
are his intellectual vigor, rhythmic 
energy, and forthrightness. The lines 
of this score are clean; it is succinctly 
organized; it never lags or wanders; 
and the idiom is bracing and thor- 
oughly modern. Miss Podis played 
the bravura first and last movements 
with exciting and almost hypnotic 
rhythmic crispness; and in the medi- 
tative Andante religioso she made the 
difficult transition to a mood of in- 
trospective song. The balance between 
piano and orchestra was perfect. I 
only wish that I could add that I 
had found a comparable substance 
and creative power in the music. But, 
at first hearing, it sounded to me like 
a highly expert but artificial demon- 
stration of how to write a modern 
concerto, a brilliant but essentially 
hollow and uncommunicative dis- 
course. I hope I am wrong. 

Mr. Szell is one of the greatest con- 
ductors of our day, and I doubt if 
the Mozart symphony has ever been 
more sensitively, more songfully, and 
more exquisitely performed. Even 
more impressive (from the point of 
view of the staggering problems fac- 
ing the conductor) was the playing 
of the Schumann “Rhenish” Sym- 
phony. Who would have guessed that 
Schumann was not a master orches- 
trator? And who could have resisted 
the ardor, the majesty, the Innigkeit 
that Mr. Szell found in its various 
movements? The Berlioz overture, 
impeccably played, was a heady des- 
sert. —R. S. 


. Schumann 


Danny Kaye, Mitropoulos 
Share Philharmonic Podium 


Carnegie Hall, March 10.—Armed 
with a fistful of batons and drunk 
with power, comedian Danny Kaye 
stumbled to the podium of the New 
York Philharmonic to conduct the an- 
nual Pension Fund Benefit Concert 
after shaking hands with concert- 
master John Corigliano and then, in 
an access of enthusiasm, rushing 
through the orchestra shaking hands 
with everybody, kissing the two harp- 
ist (female) and a hapless bass 
player (male). That done, he gave 
the downbeat for a resounding triad 
and, as he broke his baton off bit by 
bit, the orchestra repeated the chord 
ever softer until the baton was only 
a stub, whereup the orchestra gave 
a blast that blew him off his feet. 
And that was the beginning of the 
dizziest hour of hilarious comedy am 
satire ever perpetrated in Carnegie 
Hall. 

With the sure touch of a_great 
comedian and born mimic, Danny 
clowned through a considerable pro- 
gram which included a_ Rossini over- 
ture, Strauss’s “Trisch-Trasch” Polka, 
two pieces from “The Nutcracker 
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Suite, the Prelude to Act III of 
“Lohengrin”, Anderson’s “Fiddle 
Faddle”, Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes 
Forever”, and even “Look Sharp, Be 
Sharp”, the Gillette signature music 
which he said was dedicated to all 
users of electric shavers. He demon- 
strated the antics of several types of 
conductors including the coffee grind- 
er, the meat chopper, the baby-buggy 
sher, the super-emotional (which 
ended with the conductor flat on his 
back and conducting with his feet) 
and the man with a small beat (im- 
mobile except for tiny movements of 
the fingers) and an occasional, almost 
imperceptible twitch of a shoulder. 

Turning tables on the audience, he 
borrowed opera glasses of a lady in 
the third row, he sat down and peered 
here and there in the crowd slapping 
his thigh and guffawing at what he 
saw. At one point he had a sharp 
exchange with oboist Engelbert Bren- 
ner who put on his glasses before giv- 
ing the maestro an A. Firing the 
oboist on the spot, Danny conveyed 
the A to the concertmaster, the whole 
orchestra noisily took it up and gradu- 
ally, at the instigation of Mr. Bren- 
ner, it resolved into a rousing per- 
formance of “Dixie” to the conster- 
nation of the conductor. 

And so it went. Though he knows 
not a note of music, Danny Kaye has 
an obviously strong musical instinct. 
His platform manner, when not 
clowning, could fool experts, and not 
once did he miss a beat or lose his 
place. “I don’t know about you,” he 
yelled at the audience, “and I couldn’t 
care less—but I’m having the greatest 
time of my life!” There was no doubt, 
from the thunderous applause and 
tears of laughter, that just about 
everybody shared his feelings and 
looked forward to a return engage- 
ment at an early date. 

The gala evening began with spir- 
ited performances of the Overture to 
“Der Freischiitz”, the dance from 
“Salome” and three dances from “The 
Three-Cornered Hat” under the direc- 
tion of Dimitri Mitropoulos, whom 
the guest conductor referred to as 
“curly”. —R. E. 


Reiner Conducts 
Philadelphians 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Fritz Reiner 
conducting. Carnegie Hall, March 11: 


Overture to “Beatrice et 
Benedict” 


- OST ie ozart 
“Rapsodie Espagnole” .......... Ravel 
Symphony No. 5............ Prokofieff 


It was wonderful to have Fritz 
Reiner back with us (he had not con- 
ducted an orchestra concert here since 
1952). For Mr. Reiner is one of the 
supreme masters of the baton, a man 
who can get more results with a bent 
finger than some of our more athletic 
maestros achieve with a dislocated 
Pelvis. Not only does he hear every- 
thing (as Toscanini used to) but he 
has an almost hypnotic control over 
his musicians. The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra has never played more con- 
summately. Each of the four works 
was conceived in a highly original, yet 
appropriate, fashion and each was ex- 
ecuted with miraculous rhythmic vi- 
tality, delicacy of color, and clarity 
of detail. 


Most magical of the evening’s evo- 
cations was the Ravel. Never (except 
this same orchestra under Ernest 
Ansermet) have I heard a Ravel score 
Played with quite such fantastic 
subtlety and surgical precision. The 
odie Espagnole” is not one of 
Ravel’s strongest works, but Mr. 
Reiner made it almost unbearably ex- 
citing, in the most aristocratic of 
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ways—through understatement. Every 
tint, every cross-rhythm, every har- 
monic brush-stroke was there, yet 
never thrust forward or insistent. 

Even the creatively fatigued Berlioz 
overture came alive in a light, deft 
and witty interpretation. The opening 
phrase was as flirtatious as the flick 
of a woman’s fan. Conducting the 
Mozart symphony with a reduced or- 
chestra, Mr. Reiner made its heavenly 
melodic traceries exquisitely graceful 
without losing a sense of the design 
as a whole. 

Equally extraordinary in its way 
was his conception of the Prokofieff 
Fifth, much less vehement and epic 
than any other that [I have en- 
countered, but amazingly persuasive 
in its photographic vividness of de- 
tail and its inexorable rhythms. And 
in the Adagio, the soul of Russia 
spoke, albeit in more refined accents 
than we have heard on other occa- 
sions. —R. S. 


Mahler’s Tenth Symphony 
In New York Premiere 


New York Philharmonic, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos conducting. Glenn 
Gould, pianist. Carnegie Hall, March 
Ag: 


Prologo e Fuga ... ’ .Guarnieri 
Concerto in D minor...... Bach 
Piano Concerto ....... Schoenberg 
Symphony No. 10 .............Mahler 

(First performance in New York) 
“Medea’s Meditation and Dance 

of Vengeance” ... an . Barber 

Musical fare! to please everybody, 
at least part of the time, was the 
motto for his concert, for Mr. Mitro- 
poulos presented a program that 
catered to many tastes. Contrasted 
with Baroque, 12-tone, and American 
music was the unfinished Tenth Sym- 
phony of Mahler, which received its 
first performance in New York, and 
the interpretation as well as the work 
proved enough to make this evening 
memorable. 

Mahler did not live to complete 
the symphony. Projected in five move- 
ments, much of the work exists only 
in sketches. Of the two movements 
played, the Scherzo (subtitled by Mah- 
jér “Purgatorio”) was left only in a 
so-called “short score” (the symphony 
was prepared for publication and per- 
formance by Krenek, Schalk, and 
Berg) while the long slow movement 
is virtually complete. The latter is 
deeply affecting and (like the Ninth 
Symphony and “Das Lied von der 
Erde”) is filled with moods of pas- 
sionate suffering and bittersweet resig- 
nation. Mr. Mitropoulos has always 
been a courageous champion of Mah- 
ler, and again we must thank him for 
the deeds he has done for the com- 
poser’s name. The performance itself 
was inspired, the strings shimmered 
with opulent sounds, and the music 
was communicated with searing in- 
tensity. 

Of the two concertos, the Schoen- 
berg was by far the most satisfying 
interpretatively. It is not a work that 
this listener can take easily to his 
heart, but the score is always fasci- 
nating, completely worthy of respect 
and repeated hearings. Mr. Gould 
played it quite emotionally and with 
a great deal of dynamic color—none 
of the thorny technical problems 
seeming to bother him. Nor can Mr. 
Mitropoulos’ part in the performance 
be underestimated. 

The Bach concerto was a different 
matter. Though one must admire Mr. 
Gould’s superior technical mechanism, 
his rhythmic energy, and his sonorous 
tone, the interpretation was too bom- 
bastic and frenetic. Mr. Mitropoulos 
did not help matters, for the orches- 
tra was Gargantuan in size for a work 


of this period and produced sounds 
that would be suitable for a Brahms 
concerto. 

Mr. Mitropoulos may have dis- 
appointed in the Bach, but when it 
comes to works of this age, few can 
equal him, and there was never a dull 
moment in the Barber. Also the con- 
ductor made the lightweight, colorful 
Guarnieri work sound thoroughly 
agreeable and colorful. —F. M., Jr. 


Dal Mare Is Soloist 
With American Symphony 


Hunter College Assembly Hall, 
March 14.—The American Symphony 
of New York was conducted by En- 
rico Leide, with Albert Katz as solo- 
ist in the Saint-Saéns Cello Concerto 
in A minor, and Adriana Dal Mare, 
coloratura soprano, in two Donizetti 
arias and Strauss’s “Voices of Spring”. 
Mr. Katz played with a sweet tone, 
often of beautiful consistency but not 
sufficiently projected. Technique-wise, 
he was a graceful and accurate per- 
former; interpretatively, his was a 
warm, sensitive approach appropriate 
to the lyrical character of the music. 

Miss Dal Mare, who came to this 
country from Rome a short time ago, 
displayed a light, very attractive voice, 
easily produced and otherwise ex- 
traordinarily well trained. She sang 
the florid “Ciascun lo dice” from “The 
Daughter of the Regiment” and “O 
luce de quest’anima” from “Linda di 
Chamounix” with distinctive taste and 
polish. 

Mr. Leide conducted  Rossini’s 
“Semiramide” Overture and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Symphony No. 6 with energy 
and alertness, but the orchestra re- 
sponded with a little less than its usual 
degree of skill and alacrity. The 
“Pathétique” received a smooth 
though unexciting performance. 


Andre Kostelanetz Conducts 
American Program 

The New York Philharmonic, 
Andre Kostelanetz conducting; Carl 


Sandburg, narrator; Carnegie Hall, 
March 15: 


Excerpts from “Céphale et 
ae Grétry-Mottl 


“A Lincoln Portrait” .... . .Copland 
“The White Knight” ......... Taylor 
“New England Triptych” .....Schuman 
Intermezzo from “Vanessa”... .. Barber 
“Grand Canyon Suite” .......... Grofe 


Music with a strong American 
flavor was featured on the fourth and 
last of the special Saturday night con- 
certs by the Philharmonic and Andre 
Kostelanetz. Several of the selections 
were successful repeats from past sea- 
sons. 

Carl Sandburg made a profound 
impression as narrator for Aaron 
Copland’s “A Lincoln Portrait.” This 
was Mr. Sandburg’s second appear- 
ance in the role, having given the 
reading with Mr. Kostelanetz in 1956. 
It was on this series last season that 
Mr. Kostelanetz gave the New York 


Carroll Glenn 
(left) and Eugene 
List (right) with 
Manuel _ Rosen- 
thal, whose “Ae- 
sopi Convivium” 
they introduced 
with the National 
Orchestral Associ- 
ation on March 18 


premiere of William Schuman’s af- 
fecting “New England Triptych.” A 
second hearing reinforces the initial 
impression that this is an exceptional 
score. 

The first concert performance of 
the fourth-act “Intermezzo” from Sam- 
uel Barber’s “Vanessa” was interest- 
ing to hear out of context. It stands 
up well outside the opera house. A 
capacity audience responded heartily 
to this music, and recalled Mr. Kos- 
telanetz for the usual extra num- 


J 


bers. -—_W 


List and Glenn 
In New York Premieres 


National Orchestral Association, 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Carroll 
Glenn, violinist; Eugene List, pianist. 
Carnegie Hall, March 18: 


Double Concerto in A, Op. 3 for Piano, 
Violin, and Orchestra Viotti 
(First New York Performance) 

Concerto for Violin in D minor, 
: Strauss 
(First New York Performance) 
“Aesopi Convivium” Rosenthal 
(First United States Performance) 
Piano Concerto in A minor . Schumann 


Of the three works performed for 
the first time here, Strauss’s violin 
concerto was by its derivation and 
musical context the most significant. 
Completed when the composer was 
barely 18 years old, it had its first 
performance in 1882 in Vienna and 
was played by Strauss’s violin teacher 
Benno Walter, to whom the work 
is dedicated. 

It idealizes strongly all the roman- 
tic models with typical Bavarian 
freshness, but astounds us by the 
same token with its masterful tech- 
nique and original diction. The 
tendency toward ornamental virtu- 
osity, which the composer retained 
all his life, has here an extremely 
charming playfulness. From the pow- 
erful opening of the Allegro move- 
ment with its swarming cantilena and 
difficult arpeggios, over the melan- 
choly soaring of the Puszta-flavored 
Lento, to the final Rondo prestissimo 
with its capricious fingering and 
fluffy bow work, the concerto gives 
the violinist everything for which he 
can ask. Miss Glenn played with 
honesty and enthusiasm, although 
with a slight roughness in tone. 

The other two premieres featured 
the “family team”. The Viotti Con- 
certo is a simple, agreeable piece, 
showing little of Vivaldi’s sense for 
dramatic expression. In “Aesopi Con- 
vivium” (“Aesop’s Banquet”) the com- 
poser dines and wines the violin and 
piano with multi-flavored dishes “to 
remind Miss Glenn and Mr. List”, as 
the program says, “of their trip 
through Hungary, Italy, and Scandi- 
navia.” Although fancifully prepared 
with all the soloistic spices, and a 
little flambé 4 la Stravinsky in the 
orchestration, the menu was not too 
nutritious and a bit hard to digest. 
This however, did not hinder the 
family (notably Miss Glenn) from 
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gnawing on it with obvious delight 
and appreciation. 

In the closing Schumann Concerto 
one could have criticized some affec- 
tations, liberties, and occasional tonal 
harshness on the part of the soloist; 
but all in all it was an impressive 
performance, touching with deeply 
felt romantic glow. Mr List is a very 
distinguished artist. —J. F. S. 


Bostonians Offer 
Piston’s Viola Concerto 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Charles Munch, conductor; Joseph de 


Pasquale, violist; Carnegie Hall, 
March 19: 
oD eer Handel 
Concerto for Viola and 

Orchestra . .Piston 


(First New York Performance) 


Music for Strings, Percussion, 
and Celesta . Oey. Bartok 
Suite in F major, Op. 33 ...... Roussel 


Walter Piston’s Viola Concerto is 
well-bred and has a clean bill of 
health. Transparently but  sturdily 
built, it breathes its solo passages 
with audible evenness, a great merit 
of Mr. Piston, who was expertly and 
successfully concerned not to let the 
rest of the orchestra stifle this prob- 
lem child of the violin family. Most 
of the time he allows it only to play 
with the gentler companions, such as 
flute, oboe, and harp, and if the 
more robust fellows of the brass clan 
-come along, he makes sure to keep 
them at a safe distance. 

The work is relatively short in 
duration (barely 20 minutes), and, 
aside from a few double stopping 
passages, not too difficult to play. 
Nice, the dreamy peacefulness of the 
second movement, and the contrast- 
ing brief Allegro vivo in its strong 
rhythmic alertness. The concerto is 
dedicated to Joseph de Pasquale, who 
usually sits at the first desk of the 
orchestra’s viola section. He is a 
fine player, and his strong fingers and 
virile bow drew a gorgeous tone from 
his Gasparo da Salo. 

Bartok’s composition rose under 
Mr. Munch’s hands to the elementary 
unconsciousness of Hungarian music, 
standing already very close to Schoen- 
berg, without giving up the laws of 
tonality. The music seemed to be 
wonderfully clarified, and the dis- 
guised fugato of the first movement, 
with the exciting development to full 
force of both string groups, was 
trembling with mystery. 

The Roussel Suite, written for the 
Bostonians some 20 years ago, showed 
again the splendor of this orchestra. 
The military-band like drive of the 
Prelude, the polyphony of the Sara- 
bande, and the humorous freshness of 
the Gigue gave Mr. Munch and his 
men ample opportunity to deserve 
the enthusiastic plaudits of the au- 
dience. 

Handel’s “Water Music” opened 
the evening, and if the story is true 
that King George I of England had 
the work repeated three times wpon 
first hearing, I can well understarid,, 


it—if the rendition on the Thames” 


was a brilliant as it was this time 
in Carnegie Hall. —J. F. S. 


St. John Passion 
Led by Thomas Dunn 


Church of the Incarnation, March 
20.—The extraordinary beauties of 
Bach’s “Passion According to St. 
John”, terser and more dramatic than 
his “St. Matthew Passion”, yet no 
less inspired, were once again un- 


4 


veiled in an exceptionally faithful and 
moving performance by the choir of 
the Church of the Incarnation, under 
its director, Thomas Dunn. It was 
particularly gratifying to hear this 
music in a church and accompanied 
by an instrumental ensemble as it 
should be. The ensemble, moreover, 
included among other instruments a 
harpsichord, viole d’amore, oboi da 
caccia, and lute. 

The only flaw to be found in the 
over-all performance was one that 
probably could not be controlled—a 
matter of acoustics which kept the 
sound of the small choir and that of 
the orchestra from blending perfect- 
ly. The choir by itself and the instru- 
mental ensemble by itself or with 
the soloists were ideally balanced. 
Mr. Dunn conducted so that the 
music was a natural, expressive agent 
of the words without once losing 
rhythmic momentum. 

The conductor had assembled a 
distinguished group of soloists. Rus- 
sell Oberlin, counter-tenor, sang with 
great elegance and sweetness with his 
remarkable  instrument-like voice. 
Donald Gramm, bass, was note-per- 
fect in his two enormously difficult 
arias. Charles Bressler, tenor, brought 
all the drama there is in the Evange- 
list’s recitatives, and Judith Raskin, 
soprano, sang her second aria, with 
its high tessitura, with a lovely purity 
of tone. Frank Porretta, tenor, and 
Thomas Pyle, bass, also contributed 
effectively to the performance. 

—R. A. E. 


Ansermet in First 
Philharmonic Appearances 


New York Philharmonic. Ernest 
Ansermet conducting. Myra Hess, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, March 20: 
“Fingal’s Cave” Overture. . Mendelssohn 
Concerto No. 3, in C minor. . Beethoven 
“Corales Criollos” .. Castro 

(First United States performance) 
“La Mer” . .Debussy 


Having conducted visiting orches- 
tras here in the past, M..Ansermet 
is not a stranger to the New York 
public, but this was his first appear- 
ance with the Philharmonic. It was 
an auspicious, albeit absurdly belated, 
debut for the 73-year-old Swiss con- 
ductor. With his hawk nose, spade 
beard and bald pate, he resembled 
a benign satyr as he put the orchestra, 


_ unostentatiously but firmly, through 


its paces. 

His authority and the respect in 
which the players held him were 
everywhere evident, whether in the 
ever-fresh, ever-evocative seascape of 
Mendelssohn’s youth, or Debussy’s 


Ernest Ansermet 










vaster and more sumptuous triptych 
on a similar subject. His conceptions 
were bold and large, but never cc- 
centric or egoistic. M. Ansermet is 
a great and knowing conductor who 
happily has managed to avoid the pit- 
falls of the prima donna. 

Most noted of the Argentinian mu- 
sical clan, the Castros, Juan José 
gives us in his “Corales Criollos” a 
set of six vividly colored, brightly lit 
variations on a theme. The main 
choirs of the orchestra—strings, wood- 
winds and brass—are set off brilliantly 
against each other, and each, some- 
times en masse, sometimes represented 
by a single instrument, takes its turn 
in the spotlight against a discreetly 
wrought texture of contrasting hues. 
The orchestration is an endlessly in- 
teresting construction in itself, but the 
musical material seemed diffuse and 
did not develop sufficiently to sustain 
attention throughout a work that was 
too long by at least a third. 

Although they did not always agree 
about the way things should go, both 
Myra Hess and M. Ansermet gave 
fine performances of their respective 
parts of Beethoven’s weightily orches- 
tral Third Concerto. Miss Hess’s in- 
terpretation was more ruminative than 
spectacular (her rapid scale passages, 
however, were, as usual, breath-taking) 
and she took the Largo at a contem- 
plative pace that more nearly ap- 
proached larghissimo. Such is the 
length of her stride, however, that 
the intensity of the mood and the 
cumulative power of the movement 
did not sag. It takes audacity and a 
kind of conviction possessed only by 
Myra Hess to approach a work of 
this sort as though it were chamber 
music. —R. E. 


Varga Heard 
In Hindemith Concerto 
New York Philharmonic, Ernest 


Ansermet conducting; Laszlo Varga, 
cellist. Carnegie Hall, March 22: 


“Fingal’s Cave” Overture .. Mendelssohn 
eee Hindemith 
“Torales Criolos” ..5........... Castro 
CM So hivc ax paw e aap ke Debussy 


It has been five years since the 
Philharmonic last performed the 
Hindemith Cello Concerto. Having 
been a string player in his early days, 
Hindemith has favored the cello, vio- 
lin and viola with a number of works. 
The cello concerto, which has no 
opus number, was composed at the 
Berkshire Music Center in 1940. Of 
all the contemporary cello concertos, 
this is one of the strongest. It is of- 
ten lyric, especially in the second 
movemeut, and the finale, marked Al- 
legro marziale, affords the soloist an 
opportunity for some brilliant tech- 
nical effects. 

Mr. Varga played with enthusiasm, 
receiving fine support from Mr. An- 
sermet and his colleagues. The re- 
mainder of the program was a repeat 
of the Thursday and Friday con- 
certs. —wW. L. 


Munch Introduces 
Barraud Symphony 

Boston Symphony, Charles Munch, 
conductor. Nicole Henriot, pianist. 
Carnegie Hall, March 22, 2:30: 


Symphony No. 3 ....... Henry Barraud 
(First New York performance) 


a aa ere avel 
Symphony on a French Mountain 
SEs oa -Scdx cat ws o taecu.s ceed D’Indy 


Although Henry Barraud’s music 
is not widely known on this side of 
the ocean, he is by no means a 
stranger. In his native land, he occu- 
pies the post of musical director of 
the Radiodiffusion Francaise, which 
is one of considerable power and pres- 
tige. The symphony introduced to 














New York at this concert is put to. 
gether with supreme competence and 
couched in a contemporary idiom that 
is consistent, if not especially striking 
or individual. Mr. Barraud has over. 
done the cyclic principle and one 
tires hearily of his principal ideas 
long before he has reiterated them 
for the 20th time. Most compelling js 
the introspective and darkly forebod. 
ing Adagio, in which the composer 
puts aside his glib intellectualism and 
really says something. The perform. 
ance was intensely alive, albeit rather 
rough. 

No one plays the Ravel Concerto 
more beautifully than Nicole Hep- 
riot, who studied with Marguerite 
Long, to whom Ravel dedicated the 
work. I have never heard the exqui- 
site Adagio more wonderfully sus- 
tained and colored. In the old-fash- 
ioned, but somehow touching, D’Indy 
music Miss Henriot was again com- 
pletely in the spirit of the composer, 
although a bit more power would 
have been welcome in some pas- 
sages. Mr. Munch conducted both the 
Ravel and the D’Indy cen amore. 

—R. §. 


Armando Ghitalla 
In Trumpet Program 


Town Hall, March 23, 5:30 (Debut). 
—On paper, the prospect of a concert 
featuring a single trumpet might not 
be too stimulating. But Armando 
Ghitalla quickly dispelled such ideas 
before a cheering audience in Town 
Hall. 

Since 1951, Mr. Ghitalla has been 
assistant first trumpeter with the Bos- 
ton Symphony. For his program, he 
had the assistance of 25 players from 
the Boston Symphony, conducted by 
Arthur Fiedler. Paul Ulanowsky was 
at the piano for two works: “Légende” 
by Georges Enesco and Paul Hinde- 
mith’s Sonate. Mr. Ghitalla was also 
heard in the first American perform- 
ances of a Handel trumpet suite and 
the Concerto for Trumpet by the early 
19th-century composer Johann Hum- 
mel. Aaron Copland’s moving “Quiet 
City”, featuring Louis Speyer, Eng- 
lish horn, and Mr. Ghitalla, rounded 
out the distinctive program. 

Apparently there is nothing Mr. 
Ghitalla cannot do with the trumpet. 
His breath control is admirable. His 
playing in the Handel suite was ele- 
gant. The brilliant double- and 
triple-tonguing passages in the Enesco 
piece were effortlessly executed, and 
the finale of the Hummel concerto 
was so stylish and melodic the audi- 
ence, orchestra members and Mr. 
Fiedler were caught up in the excite- 
ment. An extraordinary performance 
all round. —W. L. 


Moiseiwitsch Gives 
Rachmaninoff Memorial 


Carnegie Hall, March 23.—Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, who is currently cele- 
brating his Golden Jubilee as a con- 
cert artist, paid a memorial tribute 
to Rachmaninoff by playing an all- 
Rachmaninoff program. Mr. Moisel- 
witisch, assisted by the Symphony of 
the Air with Leon Barzin conducting, 
was heard ‘in the First and Second 
Concertos and the Rhapsody on 4 
theme of Paganini. As one of 
foremost living interpreters of Rach- 
maninoff’s music, Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
brought to these works leonine power, 
fleet-fingered delicacy, and a tone that 
glowed and sang with a thousand 
irridescent nuances. His perform- 
ances were as memorable for their 
ease of execution as they were for 
their perceptive depth. The pianists 
flexible rhythms and rhapsodic style 
sometimes made it difficult for Mr. 
Barzin and the orchestra to fo! 
him, but the men of the orchestra 
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caught something of the inner flame 
that moved him despite Mr. Barzin’s 
all too metronomic beat. 

Aside from the movements of his 
hands and arms, which were kept at a 
minimum except when he literally 
swept the massive rolled chords from 
the keyboard, Mr. Moiseiwitsch sat 
before his piano as imperturbable as 
an oriental idol in rapt concentration. 
At the close of the concert an audi- 
ence that filled every seat in the house 
gave him a thunderous ovation. 


Milstein Soloist 
Under Ansermet 


New York Philharmonic, Ernest 
Ansermet conducting. Nathan Mil- 
stein, violinist. Carnegie Hall, March 


hony No. 3, A minor 
yUnfinished) Sty Se Borodin 
Violin Concerto . .....Tchaikovsky 
Petite Symphonie Concertante 

ais Se ee eS Frank Martin 
SEES 55k cba wk acaba arnt Dukas 

Once again, it was a joy to hear 
the Philharmonic under the master 
conductor Ernest Ansermet. Boro- 
din’s unfinished Third Symphony con- 
sists of two movements completed 
from sketches and orchestrated by 
Glazunoff. It is simple in design but 
bewitchingly melodic and colorful, 
in a typically Slavic vein. Mr. Anser- 
set conducted it with exquisite taste. 

Seldom have I heard the Tchaikov- 
sky Violin Concerto played with such 
aristocratic elegance and hair-raising 
bravura as Mr. Milstein brought to 
it. The Canzonetta (breathed out by 
the muted solo violin) was unbeliev- 
ably poignant and delicate; and in 
the other movements there was fire 
without smudge or sputter. Mr. Mil- 
stein simply had his way with the 
violin. The accompaniment was a 
model of co-ordination and integral 
conception. 

Soloists in the Martin work were 
Sylvia Marlowe, harpsichord; Chris- 
tine Stravrache, harp; and Bruce 
Prince-Joseph, piano. Mr. Ansermet 
introduced it to the United States 
with the NBC Symphony in February, 
1948. It is a beautifully contrived, 
frankly intellectual score that exploits 


coloristic as well as structural de- ~ 


vices without ever becoming purely 
mechanical. Both soloists and or- 
chestra brought out its subtle texture 
and complex patterns sensitively. 


Mr. Ansermet by some sort of 
magic made “La Péri” seem com- 
pletely voluptuous and exciting, in- 
fusing the faded Dukas score with 
fresh color and rhythmic energy. It 
is always stimulating to hear a ballet 
score played by one of our great 
symphony orchestras with all of the 
detail that gets lost in the theatre 
orchestra pit. —R. S. 


Rutgers Choir Sings 
St. Matthew Passion 


Carnegie Hall, March 28.—Bach 
oratorios and Masses tend to be our 
yearly rather than our daily bread, 
and we owe a debt to Rutgers Uni- 
versity for performing the “Passion 
According to St. Matthew” with a 
distinguished group of soloists and 
the Symphony of the Air under Erich 
Leinsdorf. The Rutgers University 
Choir was supplemented by the Co- 
lumbus_ Boychoir. Daphne Powell 
was the harpsichordist; and David 
Drinkwater the organist. The soloists 
were Marja Stader,’septano» Blaneghe 
Thebom, mezzo-soprano; , poole 
Gedda, tenor; and Norman’ Arrow 
and Kenneth Smith, basses. * 

Perhaps the most appealing ele- 
ment in this performance was the 
admirable singing of the choir. In 
the chorales, especially, one sensed 
religious fervor as well as solid mu- 
sicianship. Less satisfying was ‘the 
somewhat muddy playing of the or- 
chestra. Mr. Leinsdorf approached 
the music cooly and dispassionately. 
His tempos were a shade too fast, 
for the most part, and he did not 
succeed in making this gigantic mu- 
sic-drama as overwhelming as it can 
be. But he did keep everything in 
place with good taste and expert 
leadership. 

Outstanding among the soloists 
were the silvery-voiced Miss Stader 
and Mr. Gedda, whose impeccable 
English diction should inspire our 
native artists to a more meticulous 
use of their own tongue. Miss The- 
bom sang the famous “Have Mercy, 
Lord” with a smoothness and love- 
liness of quality which she did not 
maintain her other arias. And all 
were eloquent. —R. S. 


American Mandolin Orchestra 
In Annual Concert 


Town Hall, March 29.—The Amer- 
ican Mandolin Orchestra, Thomas 


Sokoloff, conductor, gave its 22nd 
annual concert, with Sonia Rosova, 
mezzo-soprano, as guest soloist. 

Miss Rosova revealed a well-con- 
trolled, flexible voice of generally 
pleasing quality. Among her assets 
were a colorful low register, consid- 
erable sensitivity (displayed in “Una 
voce poco fa” from Rossini’s “Barber 
of Seville”), and well-sustained, lyri- 
cal singing (“O Mio Fernando” from 
Donizetti's “La Favorita”). Tones 
were not always perfectly focused in 
the latter aria. Miss Rosova also 
sang Spanish, Hebrew and Jewish 
songs and a spiritual. Leo Lighter 
accompanied her at the piano. 


Schuster and Autori 
For Philharmonic Concert 
New York Philharmonic, Franco 


Autori conducting. Joseph Schuster, 
cellist. Carnegie Hall, March 29: 


“Moby Dick”, Concertato 


for Orchestra ...... .....Mennin 
Cello Concerto in D major, 

Op. 101 “e sia a kinins oe elo ee 
Symphony No. 5 in E minor, 

SEER Ace Sasaki doe. « Tchaikovsky 


Peter Mennin’s Concertato for Or- 
chestra, “Moby Dick”, was the nov- 
elty on this Saturday evening pro- 
gram led by Franco Autori. The 
Mennin work, played for the first 
time by the Philharmonic, was writ- 
ten on commission of the Erie Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra for the celebra- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Centennial 
in 1952. Its relation to the Melville 
novel is slight. The principal theme 
is in the woodwinds and is developed 
through the other choirs until a 
rather dramatic climax for full or- 
chestra is reached. It is an interest- 
ing if not especially exciting work, 
and Mr. Mennin acknowledged the 
applause. 

Joseph Schuster, principal cellist 
of the Philharmonic from 1936 to 
1944, was given a warm welcome 
and a fine accompaniment by his col- 
leagues in the Haydn Concerto. The 
Tchaikovsky Fifth Symphony brought 
a round of applause for Mr. Autori. 

—wW. L. 


Mantovani Offers 
His New Music 


Carnegie Hall, March 30.—Every- 
thing was neatly arranged: Mr. Man- 
tovani’s entrance over the orchestra’s 
“Charmaine”, the carefully selected 





Denis de Marney 


Mantovani 


numbers, ranging from Tchaikovsky 
and Debussy to Cole Porter, Mr. 
Mantovani’s hair (only one curl partout 
did not want to stay in place), and 
the closing little speech, thanking the 
audience for their “warm welcome”. 
The combination of his reserved 
British dignity and Italian tempera- 
ment makes Mr. Mantovani an ex- 
cellent showman, and he led his mu- 
sicians (they form quite an efficient 
group) to the accustomed rousing 
success. 

He has his followers in the palm of 
his hand, and the rude gesture at 
the end refusing more encores will 
not stop them in the future from buy- 
ing all the tickets he has to sell. 

—J. F. S. 


Series at Portsmouth 
And Virginia Beach 


Norfolk, VWa.— The presentations 
of the Virginia Beach Concert Asso- 
ciation were incorrectly listed as pres- 
entations of the Portsmouth Com- 
munity Concert Association in the 
February issues of Musical America. 
The Portsmouth Community Concert 
Association, Clarence Rowe, presi- 
dent, presented Robert Rudie, the 
Chanticleers, Vienna on Parade, and 
the Chicago Opera Ballet, in the 
Woodrow High School, which seats 
2,000. 

The Virginia Beach Concert Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. H. H. Everett, presi- 
dent, presented Philippe Entremont, 
Marjorie McClung, and the Feldman 
String Quartet in the Virginia Beach 
High School, which seats 800. 
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Evelyn Sachs . Mezzo-Soprano 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 1, 
5:30.—All seats and standing room 
were taken for the late afternoon re- 
cital by Evelyn Sachs. The soloist, 
who appeared in small roles with the 
Metropolitan Opera several seasons 
ago, was last heard here in recital two 
years ago under the same auspices as 
this recital, Norman Seaman’s Twi- 
light Concerts. 

Miss Sachs impressed me as a 
singer of accomplishment. Hers is a 
powerful voice, rich and dark in the 
lower register, and somewhat hoarse 
in music that lies in the upper range. 
She has the temperament for a variety 
of styles, as demonstrated in four 
Richard Strauss Lieder, Augusta’s 
aria from “The Ballad of Baby Doe” 
(the first concert performance of this 
Douglas Moore excerpt) and some 
exciting Spanish songs, in their first 
local hearings, “Doce Canziones In- 
fantiles” by Angel Mingote. Through- 
out the recital, the audience was com- 
pletely absorbed. Arpad Sandor was 
the accompanist. —wW. L. 


Jussi Bjoerling ..... Tenor 


Carnegie Hall, March 2. — Since 
Jussi Bjoerling is not only the happy 
possessor of one of the most beautiful 
tenor voices in the world but also an 
accomplished artist, equally at home 
in the opera house or on the concert 
stage, it will surprise no one to learn 
that this recital was one long triumph. 

Mr. Bjoerling’s art is not merely a 
matter of decibels and animal excite- 
ment; to him, music is also a matter 
of style, taste, nuance and dramatic 
consistency. Even in gallery-catchers 
like the aria “Nessun dorma!” from 
Puccini’s “Turandot”, he combined 
thrilling vitality and volume of tone, 
with telling color, phrasing and 
shading. And in Schubert’s “Die All- 
macht” he revealed his understanding 
of Lieder style by achieving heroic 
power and tonal splendor without 
turning this essentially religious work 
into a mere showpiece. 

Another gratifying instance of mu- 
sical tact was his substitution of 
Beethoven’s “Adelaide” for the pro- 
grammed Cilea aria after his Schubert 
group. He sang it with exquisite tone 
and warm feeling. Nothing was more 
impressive than his performance of 


the “Ingemisco” from Verdi’s Re- 
quiem — as a program opener! In 
Scandinavian songs and two Rach- 
maninoff works, other facets of his 
voice and artistry came into view. 
Among the encores was a searching 
interpretation of “E lucevan le stelle” 
from Puccini's “Tosca”. Frederick 
Schauwecker was the —— 


Aristo Artists 


Town Hall, March 2.—For a dozen 
years the Aristo Artists organization 
has concerned itself with the talents 
and promotional difficulties of young 
artists, both of which it tries to take 
care of by presenting them to an au- 
dience. 

Of the four singers presented, Janice 
Seward was the first. Her special sub- 
ject is the coloratura, and she does 
well in it. The voice is bright, has 
good volume, and is agreeable in 
timbre. There are still technical short- 
comings in the upper range and her 
diction needs a few serious lessons, 
but this can be taken care of in due 
time. 

The second aspirant, Rhys Ritter, 
is a bass-baritone. He seems to like 
Lieder, and we are glad about it. 
Artistic understanding and perceptivity 
are apparent, but he must work some 
more to send his emotions a little 
beyond the footlights. His voice has 
body and a good foundation, although 
it lacks—as it is now—the dramatic 
color for an aria like Verdi’s “Dor- 
miro Sol”. 

Jane Cramer, contralto, is an ac- 
complished artist. She sang with in- 
telligence and concentration, and des- 
pite a few, slightly breathy tones, her 
voice had good textural level and a 
well-phrased flow. Excellent enuncia- 
tion deserves a special mention. 

The tenor voice of Paul Huddelson, 
who was the last on the agenda, did 
not always sufficiently master the 
difficult numbers chosen (Le Clair’s 
Aria of Glaucus, an aria from 
“L’Africaine”), and though he pro- 
duced some nicely ringing tones, his 
vocalism tended to throatiness. Fur- 
thermore, he should not handle the 
natural flexibility of his organ so reck- 
lessly. 

Alice Wightman was the reliable 
accompanist of the singing four-some, 
all of whom concluded the concert 
by joining their forces in the Psalm 
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133 Quartet, especially composed for 
them by Thelma Matesky: “Behold 
how good and how pleasant it Ly " . 


John Corigliano . . . Violinist 
Heida Hermanns... . Pianist 


Town Hall, March 3.—John Corig- 
liano and Heida Hermanns treated 
their audience to a recital of distin- 
guished and often uplifting music- 
making. The program consisted of 
four sonatas—Brahms’s in G major, 
Op. 78; Prokofieff’s in D major, Op. 
94; Strauss’s in E flat major, Op. 18; 
and Bloch’s “Poéme Mystique” (Sec- 





Yvonne le Boux 


John Corigliano and 
Heida Hermanns 


ond Sonata). In all these works the 
experienced musicians played with 
concentrated intensity, with devotion 
and respect for the music, and with 
expressive warmth. 

Throughout the recital both per- 
formed staggering technical feats. 
But though one admired such accom- 
plishments, it was their interpretations 
that constantly held one’s attention. 
Opening with the Brahms, they soon 
made it apparent that they were at 
home in the structure of the music, 
for they gave its melodies time to 
breathe without distorting its architec- 
tural shape. If in this work the piano 
sound was not as sonorous as it might 
have been, this question of balance 
partners was remedied in the Pro- 
kofieff, which was outstanding (as 
were the remaining works on the pro- 
gram) for the complete rapport, both 
tonally as well as interpretatively, be- 
tween the musicians. 

Though the Bloch sonata seems a 
trifle long, the colors that partners 
drew from their instruments were 
striking and immensely varied, and 
the duo captured the brooding song- 
fulness of this exotic work. The 
Strauss, which brought the evening to 
a brilliant close, was both elegant and 
pulsating with life. —F. M., Jr. 


Harpsichord Music Society 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 3.— 
For its final concert of the season, the 
Harpsichord Music Society offered an 
unusually interesting program. Col- 
laborating with Sylvia Marlowe, harp- 
sichordist-director, were Claude Mon- 
teux, flutist; Harry Shulman, oboist, 
Wallace Shapiro, clarinetist; and a 
string quartet composed of Isadore 
Cohen and Fred Manzella, violinists, 
David Sackson, violist, and Daniel 
Saidenberg, cellist. While there were 
some ravishing moments in the play- 
ing of Purcell’s “Golden Sonata” and 
Francois Couperin Le Grand’s “The 


Apotheosis of Corelli”, it was the 
modern items that seemed to be 
closest to the hearts of the performers 
on this occasion. 

Ben Weber’s Serenade, Op. 39, is 
full of fascinating and ingenious har- 
monic, contrapuntal, rhythmical and 
tonal surprises. Its very astringency 
was cleansing to the mind even when 
it was puzzling. Vittorio Rieti’s Par- 
tita for harpsichord, flute, oboe and 
string quartet revivifies the old dance 
forms and makes them sparkle. Miss 
Marlowe, to whom they are dedicated, 
and her capable colleagues, played 
them to the hilt. The composers were 
present. Both received a well de- 
served big hand. The remaining work 
in the program was Falla’s Concerto 
for harpsichord, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
violin and cello, originally written for 
Wanda Landowska. Communicated 
with depth of feeling and much tonal 
beauty by the participants, and Miss 
Marlowe in particular, it was, per- 
haps, the highlight in an evening of 
fine music making. The hall was filled 
to capacity. —R. K. 


Helen Hunter. . . . Soprano 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 4.— 
Helen Hunter, soprano, revealed a 
lyric voice of lovely quality, at those 
times when it was not prone to 
tighten. She was heard to good ad- 
vantage in the broad phrases of Bach’s 
“Gerechter Gott, ach, rechnest Du” 
from the Cantata No. 89, and “Lie- 
bliche Walder’, from Handel’s “Al- 
mira”, even though her technique was 
not altogether adequate. One noticed 
loss of plasticity in the high register 
and pitch imperfections from time to 
time. 

In Schubert, Wolf, and Strauss Lie- 
der, she demonstrated genuine musi- 
cality and warmth of feeling, but the 
interpretations of the Schubert songs 
lacked variations of color. especially 
the more delicate shades. Four songs 
of Debussy were performed color- 
fully, with a sensitive feeling for the 
idiom. Turina’s effective “Poema en 
forma de canciones” was sung with 
conviction and vivid performances 
were given to songs by Nordoff, 
Dougherty, and Barber. Harry Smyles 
played the oboe obbligatos in the 
Handel and Bach selections; Carroll 
Hollister accompanied. —D. B. 


Rudolf Firkusny . . . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, March 5. — As a 
piano technician, Rudolf Firkusny 
need bow to no one, but as he dem- 
onstrated in this recital, he is too in- 
telligent a musician to exploit virtu- 
osity for its own sake. His playing 
was always honest and straightfor- 
ward, presenting the composers’ in- 
tentions clearly and with dignity. 
Aristocratic might be a good adjective 
to describe his interpretations, for his 
phrasing was always highly polished 
and refined, and hardly a harsh tone 
was heard during the evening. 

The three Scarlatti sonatas, which 
opened the program, were technically 
clean and crisp, though somewhat sub- 
dued in emotional content. This lat- 
ter remark could not be said of 
Janacek’s “October First, 1905”, 
which created a haunting effect under 
Mr. Firkusny’s hands. The work, in- 


spired by the death of a worker dur- 
ing a patriotic uprising in Brno, was 
played with a deeply felt reverence. 

Two other major works were on 
the program—Chopin’s Sonata in B 
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minor and a cycle of Czech dances 
by Smetana. There was much silvery 

ge work in the Chopin, and the 
quieter passages were sung with rhap- 
sodic beauty. But Mr. Firkusny did 
not always come to grips with the 
fiery emotional intensity. In the 
Smetana, however, he set off many 
fireworks as well as evoking a myriad 
range of tonal colors. None of the 
carnival atmosphere was lacking, but 
Mr. Firkusny magically transformed 
the dances into music for the spirit 
rather than for the feet—F. M., Jr. 





Jennie Tourel 


Jennie Tourel . Mezzo-Soprano 


Town Hall, March 5.—When an 
artist like Jennie Tourel sings Lieder 
by Hugo Wolf and Hindemith, a great 
experience in music is inevitable. One 
forgets to use the “critical” ear, to 
fuss around with petty technical de- 
tails, and beckmesser every little 
tone with unimaginative recollections 
of her vocal “prime estate”. Style, 
coloring, phrasing, and musical in- 
sight are integral components of her 
singing, her heart the instrument of 
her great artistry. The “Spanisches 
Liederbuch”, from which she sang six 
songs is often read, but seldom under- 
stood. When Miss Tourel gave us 
the page “Ach, im Maien war’s”, I 
remembered a letter of Hugo Wolf to 
his father in which he wrote: “. . . it 
is art, which has to replace love for 
me... ”. These moments are rare. 

“Die junge Magd”, a cycle of six 
songs by Hindemith, is set to words 
by Georg Trakl, the poetic genius, 
who died at the age of 27. The ten- 





der, picturesque, at times morbid 
lyricism of Trakl’s Stimmungsbilder 
are congenially treated in Hinde- 


mith’s music, which is undeservedly . 


overshadowed by the later “Marienle- 
ben”. Often defying logic and system, 
it is completely free of the scholas- 
ticism Hindemith is frequently accused 
of and yet it is always in line with 
harmonic and structural consistency. 
At one point or another in his life 
Hindemith may have denied every- 
thing except one: melody—with which 
he mesmerizes us in his work. Miss 
Tourel shaded all the moods of her 
part with many-hued delicacy and 
transparent phrasing. The small en- 
semble supporting Miss Tourel played 
beautifully. 

Besides Purcell’s “From Rosie 
Bowr’s”, Miss Tourel sang a group 
of French and Russian songs. Let us 
just mention “Violon” by Poulenc, 
that delightfully clever spoof on 
threadbare salon music and _ bitter- 
sweet sentiment. Miss Tourel’s ren- 
dition was equivalent to a three min- 
ute discourse on French satire. This 
was savoir faire! Paul Ulanowsky at 
the piano accompanied with con- 
genial authority. —J. F. S. 


Hollywood String Quartet 


Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, 
March 6 (Debut).—The Hollywood 
String Quartet, heretofore familiar to 
New York music lovers only through 
recordings, made its New York bow 
with a program consisting of the 
Beethoven Quartet in C minor, Op. 
18, No. 4, the Villa-Lobos No. 6 in 
E, and the Schubert in G, Op. 161. 
The members of the Hollywood Quar- 
tet—Felix Slatkin and Paul Shure, vio- 
lins, Alvin Dinkin, viola, and Eleanor 
Aller, cello—are all first class instru- 
mentalists dedicated to their task. 

What distinguished the group’s col- 
lective efforts was its remarkable 
command of tonal nuance. Pianissi- 
mos were attenuated until they were 
barely audible and these gossamer 
sounds were spun-out, too, in rapid 
passages. Between the players there 
was always a fine give-and-take and 
their rhythms had a free-flowing ease 
that followed the natural curve of 
the phrase. There were refinement, 
elegance and grace in their playing 
as well as camaraderie. Each work 
was played in a style befitting its 
content. 


The Hollywood 
String Quartet. 
Left to right: Al- 
vin Dinkin, viola; 
Eleanor Aller, 
cello; Felix Slat- 
kin, first violin; 
Paul Shure, sec- 
ond violin 


Perhaps the work the Hollywood 
Quartet was most in rapport with was 
the Villa-Lobos, for the 4 played it 
like an inspired improvisation. Its 
haunting folk-like melodies were 
made to soar with ravishing beauty 
of tone and the barbaric rhythms had 
the requisite savage bite underneath 
the polished surface. There were 
many memorable moments in the 
Quartet’s playing of the Beethoven 
and Schubert, too. —R. K. 


Rudolf Serkin ... . Pianist 


Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, 
March 7.—Like their spiritual brother 
the “Goldberg” Variations, Bee- 
thoven’s “Diabelli” Variations are a 
touchstone of the performer’s art, for 
they demand the utmost in concentra- 
tion and interpretative musicianship. 
To report on Mr. Serkin’s performance 
is to say that it was a heaven-storm- 
ing experience and that the listeners 
were transported to a world that re- 
vealed the work’s secrets of heroic 
happiness as well as tragedy. In ad- 
dition, the score abounds in technical 
intricacies, in problems of architec- 
tural shaping, and in the difficulties 
of establishing a different mood on 
a moment’s notice. Such was Mr. 
Serkin’s mastery that it was hard to 
realize these problems existed. 

To hear this work alone should be 
enough to satisfy any audience, but 
Mr. Serkin also treated his listeners 
to Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue and a Martinu sonata. In the 
latter one could appreciate’ the 
pianist’s devotion to the work, though 
the sonata itself seemed a sterile ef- 
fort. The Bach, however, was totally 
satisfying. One could only marvel at 
Mr. Serkin’s grandiloquent phrasing 





of the recitatives, and the strict yet 
‘spontaneous flowing of the Fugue. 
—F. M., Jr. 


Natalie Burgess . . . Soprano 


Town Hall, March 9, 5:30.— 
Natalie Burgess displayed a generally 
pleasing voice of wide compass and 
a fluent technique, with a few flaws. 
At first, she gave the impression of 
forcing some of her high tones, but 
her bright and engaging temperament 
shone forth. She gave spirited, clear 
performances of arias by A. Scarlatti, 
Haydn, Bach and Monsigny. 

In “As When the Dove Lamenis 
Her Love”, from Handel’s “Acis and 
Galatea”, and other selections, Miss 
Burgess sang some of the highest 
notes in phrases off pitch. Her per- 
formance of Leroux’s “Le Nil” was 
pleasing and she controlled dynamic 
levels well. Georges’s “La Pluie” was 
sung attractively, as were two Hebri- 
dean songs, but in more difficult 
works her tone quality became 
pinched. Interpretations of five 
Brahms Lieder lacked imaginative use 
of tone color. Also heard were songs 
by Handel and Arne and the first per- 
formance of June Burgess’ “Chanson 
du Rossignol” for voice and flute. 
The latter was conservatively written. 
Samuel Baror was the flutist, and Paul 
Berl the accompanist. —D. B. 


Patricia Neway . . . . Soprano 


Circle in the Square, March 10.— 
Continuing her admirable cycle of 
three recitals devoted to 20th-century 
composers, Patricia Neway devoted 
her talents to songs of Hindemith 
and Poulenc. Hindemith is not an in- 
spired song writer. Poulenc, on 


(Continued on page 23) 

































































to acquaint themselves with Mr. 
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WILDER LUKE BURNAP 


Baritone presents engaging program of unusual charm in New York debut 
recital. Accompanies self on virginal. New York Times in high praise. 


“A song program of unusual charm was offered at Carnegie Recital Hall 
last night by Wilder Luke Burnap, baritone. Mr. Burnap, playing his own 
accompaniments on the virginal, offered a program of Elizabethan and 
contemporary songs, all in English. Singers who accompany themselves are 
a rarity; even singers who are fairish keyboard performers find it difficult 
to do both simultaneously. Mr. Burnap, however, managed to do so fluently 
and without apparent effort. Although Mr. Burnap’s voice is not remarkable 
for power or brilliance, it is handled skillfully throughout its range, and 
the baritone made it clear that he is a sensitive, thoughtful interpreter. The 
evening’s novelty was a cycle of five songs by Ned Rorem, the texts of Walt 
Whitman, which were written for and dedicated to Mr. Burnap last summer. 
Mr. Burnap’s singing of the new cycle left no doubt of his sympathy for 
and understanding of the songs. An admirable idea was that of repeating 
the cycle after intermission, in order to give listeners additional opportunity 
Rorem’s musical ideas. Works of Purcell, 
Dowland, Campian, Lawes, Ford, Corkine, Pilkington, Bartlett, Attey and 
Jones completed the engaging program.” 


J. B., New York Times, March 12, 1958 
Now Booking Season 1958 - 1959 
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ii-injin Mew Recordings 


It was in 1933, just a quarter of a 
century ago, that Ida Rubinstein com- 





Tchaikovsky Miscellany 


Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 4. 
Philharmonic Symphony of Lon- 
don, Artur Rodzinski conducting. 
(Westminster XWN 18541, $4.98) 
kkk 


Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 5. 
Philharmonia Orchestra, Constantin 
Silvestri conducting. (Angel 35566, 
$4.98) 

kk 


Tchaikovsky: Piano Concerto No. 
1. Los Angeles Philharmonic, Erich 
Leinsdorf conducting. Leonard 
Pennario, piano. (Capitol PAO 
8417, $4.98) 

xke 


Tchaikovsky: Violin Concerto. Chi- 
cago Symphony, Fritz Reiner, con- 
ductor. Jascha Heifetz, violin. 
a Victor LM 2129, $4.98) 


Tchaikovsky: “The Sleeping 
Beauty”, excerpts. London Sym- 
phony, Pierre Monteux conducting. 
a Victor LM 2177, $4.98) 

* 


One almost feels in the predicament 
of the sorcerer’s apprentice when con- 
fronted with all the recordings of 
Tchaikovsky’s works that are con- 
tinually offered by the record com- 
panies. But then again when one 
hears two performances, such as 
Heifetz playing the Violin Concerto 
or Monteux conducting excerpts from 
“The Sleeping Beauty”, one hopes the 
deluge will never stop. 

_ Heifetz is, of course, closely asso- 
ciated with this concerto, and again 
he convinces us that his elegant yet 
heartwarming interpretation is how 
the music should be played. The solo 
instrument’s sound, however, is often 
too close to the foreground, occasion- 
ally obscuring Mr. Reiner’s expert 
support. 

It is seldom in the theatre that we 
hear the ballet music performed with 
such good orchestral forces but much 
less often with such love and care 
as Mr. Monteux imparts to the score. 
The soloist in the First Piano Con- 
certo, Leonard Pennario, may not 
have the experience of his elder col- 
leagues, but this work is well suited 
to his talents. His technique is sure 
and brilliant and his youthful ap- 
proach refreshing. Mr. Leinsdorf’s 
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conducting is free of the maudlin sen- 
timentality that often plays havoc 
with the score. 

However, Mr. Rodzinski’s interpre- 
tation of the Fourth Symphony is too 
dry, robbing the music of excitement. 
Mr. Silvestri and the Philharmonia get 
much more to the core of the Fifth 
Symphony but not as much as Kous- 
sevitzky did with the Boston Sym- 
phony. —F. M. Jr. 


Shades and Furies 


Gluck: “Orfeo ed Euridice”. Risé 
Stevens (Orfeo), Lisa Della Casa 
(Euridice), Roberta Peters (Amore), 
Rome Opera House Orchestra and 
Chorus. Pierre Monteux conduct- 
ing. (RCA Victor LM 6136, $14.95) 
Kwek 


Risé Stevens first sang the role of 
Orfeo in her student days at the Juil- 
liard School of Music. She sang the 
role in German, English and Italian 
in opera houses in Prague, Cairo, 
and Buenos Aires, and in concert 
form before she sang it in the 1955 
revival at the Metropolitan Opera. 
The American mezzo-soprano then 
sang it in the first International Fes- 
tival of Music and Drama in Athens, 
and then once again at the Metro- 
politan in the revival of the current 
season. 

Miss Stevens once again descends 
into the lands of furies and happy 
spirits (for all time, as it were) in this 
new recording of Gluck’s noble op- 
era. With her wealth of experience, 
it is only natural that Miss Stevens’ 
performance carries authority, that 
within the bounds of a straightfor- 
ward classical style, she can suggest 
the love and despair that Orfeo feels 
in his efforts to regain Euridice. For 
those who remember the visually 
handsome and touching figure Miss 
Stevens made as Orfeo, this album 
will doubtless hold interest. One can 
only regret that it was not made 
when Miss Stevens’ voice had greater 
opulence and purity than it now has. 

A great glory of the recording is 
Pierre Monteux’s conducting. He 
finds all the intensity and emotional 
drama there is in the score, yet keeps 
it light and buoyant and gives it a 
silken sheen. This is most strikingly 
apparent in the radiant ballet music 
that is among Gluck’s happiest in- 
spirations. —R. A. E. 


Lyric Stravinsky 


Stravinsky: “Persephone”. Vera 
Zorina, narrator; Richard Robin- 
son, tenor; Westminster Choir, John 
Finley Williamson, director; New 
York Philharmonic, Igor Stravinsky 
conducting. (Columbia ML 5196, 
$3.98.) 

kk 


With extraordinary freshness and 
immediacy Columbia has captured 
this memorable performance for us. 
It came about when the New York 
Philharmonic invited the Russian mas- 
ter to conduct a program of his 
works in celebration of his 75th birth- 
day. All concerned were eager to 
give Stravinsky of their best, and the 
performances had a special glow of 
dedication. This same spirit is evi- 
dent in this recording, which not only 
preserves the master’s own interpre- 
tation for us but provides a singularly 
persuasive approach to his art. 


missioned Stravinsky to compose 
“Persephone”. The work had its world 
premiere at the Paris Opera on April 
30, 1934, with the composer conduct- 
ing and Rubinstein performing the 
title role. But it is the concert ver- 
sion heard in this recording which has 
made its way around the world. 

Although (as Robert Craft tells us 
in his admirable and beautifully illus- 
trated program book) Stravinsky’s col- 
laboration with André Gide, who 
wrote the text, was stormy and proved 
to be “the least happy of Stravinsky’s 
life”, the music turned out to be some 
of the most fragrant and beguiling 
that he has ever written. Those who 
think of Stravinsky as a_ barbaric 
colorist gone sour and intellectual in 
his old age (and there is still an amaz- 
ing number of people—even critics— 
who harbor this curious conviction) 
should listen to this richly melodic, 
exquisitely shaped and colored music, 
which is aquiver with wonder and 
emotion. Each time that one plays 
it over, one discovers new subtleties 
and beauties. 

The performers are all at their 
best. Miss Zorina recites clearly and 
less portentously than she has on some 
previous occasions; Mr. Robinson 
sings lightly and expressively; and the 
chorus and orchestra both achieve a 
transparence of sound that is pro- 
foundly exciting. Mr. Craft’s ana- 
lytical notes are also a model of their 
kind. —R. S. 


Farnam Tradition 


Bach, J. S.: Prelude and Fugue in 
B minor (“Great”); Chorale-Prelude 
“Nun komm der Heiden Heiland”. 
Grace, Harvey: “Meditation on Ave 
Maris _ Stella”. Vierne, Louis: 
Scherzetto and Carillon. Hymn 
Based on Beethoven’s “Ode to Joy”. 
Rupert Sircom, at the organ of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Paul A. 
Schmitt Music Company, Minne- 
apolis, $5.00) 

kkk 


Lovers of organ music will find this 
a worthwhile disk not only for Mr. 
Sircom’s playing, but for the sound 
of the Westminster organ, which 
ranks among the finest instruments in 
the country. A large four-manual of 
essentially romantic design, originally 
built by the Kimball Organ Company 
in 1927 and recently enlarged, it has 
a magnificent ensemble and a variety 
of beautiful solo stops. Mr. Sircom, 
who has been musical director at 
Westminster since 1930, demonstrates 
its tonal qualities to advantage. 

A disciple of the late Lynnwood Far- 
nam, Mr. Sircom is one of the few 
pupils of that master who have not 
gone completely over to the Baroque 
school in recent years and who still 
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uses Farnam’s principles of registra. 
tion. A fine example is in his play- 
ing of Harvey Grace’s lovely “Medi- 
tation”. Without disturbing the basic 
tonal color, he gets a_ subtle variety 
of shading that recalls Farnam’s play- 
ing of this piece. The Bach Prelude 
and Fugue receives a majestic per- 
formance. The fugue is built up to 
a tremendous climax, and Mr. Sjr. 
com’s deliberate tempo allows the in- 
strument’s thrilling ensemble to be 
savored to the full. —R, K 


Records in Brief 


The latest of the Toscanini per- 
formances to find its way on records 
is the Brahms Concerto for Violin 
and Cello, Op. 102 (RCA Victor LM 
2178)**, which was heard during the 
NBC broadcast on Nov. 13, 1948, 
The two distinguished soloists are 
Mischa Mischakoff, violinist, and 
Frank Miller, cellist. The orchestra 
is, of course, the NBC Symphony, 
We must certainly be thankful that 
this magnificent performance has been 
preserved, though some may prefer 
the more relaxed and mellow version 
by Bruno Walter, with Isaac Stern 
and Leonard Rose. The latter record 
also includes the Haydn Variations 
and the “Tragic Overture” on the 
same disk. 


Community Concert with Frances 
Archer and Beverly Gile is exactly 
what the title implies—a typical pro- 
gram (‘ere limited to 17 items) 
largely ited to folk tunes, delight- 
fully sung in the artists’ own inimit- 
able arrangement. The songs in this 
collection come from all over the 
world, from America to Hawaii, 
Mexico to Hungary, and are sung in 
the original languages. (Disneyland 
WDL 3023)*** 


Metropolitan-Victor 
Recording Alliance 


The Metropolitan Opera and RCA 
Victor have signed a three-year con- 
tract for a series of complete opera- 
recordings. The first opera scheduled 
for distribution in August will be the 
Barber-Menotti “Vanessa”, featuring 
the cast of the world premiere at 
the Metropolitan. The second release 
will be “Cavalleria Rusticana”, with 
Renata Tebaldi and Jussi Bjoerling in 
the main parts. 

The program calls for minimum of 
two operas a year, and will utilize 
Metropolitan Opera and RCA Victor 
artists. The record distribution will 
be handled by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club to a membership organization 
to be known as the RCA _ Victor 
Metropolitan Opera Record Club, but 
the recordings will also be made 
available on the RCA Victor Red 

~ Seal label for over-the-counter sales. 
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Electronic Music 
Discussed in Booklet 


The publication (by Theodore 
Presser Company in association with 
Universal Edition) of the issue No. 
1 of “Die Reihe”, devoted to elec- 
tronic music, in an English transla- 
tion, is an important service to 
music-lovers and to composers in the 
United States. . . 

“Die Reihe” (“The Row”) is a peri- 
odical devoted to developments in 
contemporary music, which is edited 
by Herbert Eimert and Karlheinz 
Stockhausen. Mr. Eimert has directed 
the experiments in electronic music 
which have been conducted in the 
Cologne, and Mr. Stockhausen is one 
of the leading composers who have 
Studio of the West German Radio, in 
devoted themselves to this new type 
of music. 

In the first article in this booklet, 
“What is electronic music?”, Mr. 
Eimert tells of the pioneer experi- 
ments. The basis for the production 
of electronic music was worked out 
in Cologne, and the first studies were 
broadcast in an evening program of 
the Cologne Radio in 1951 and per- 
formed at the International Ferien- 
kurse fuer Neue Musik in Darmstadt. 
(Readers of MusicAL AMERICA may 
remember our report of this event). 

In 1953 there was a public demon- 
stration in the Concert Hall of the 
Cologne Radio. The first “real elec- 
tronic compositions” were performed 
at the Cologne Radio on Oct. 19, 
1954. There were seven works, last- 
ing in all 28 minutes. The composers 
represented were Eimert, Goeyvaerts, 
Gedinger, Pousseur, and Stockhausen. 
A concert given in Cologne in May, 
1956, introduced several pioneering 
works: Eimert’s Fuenf Stuecke; Koe- 
nig’s “Klangfiguren II”; Krenek’s 
“Oratorio for Pentecost”; and Stock- 
hausen’s “Gesang der Juenglinge”. 
The Deutsche Gramaphon Gesell- 
schaft in co-operation with Universal 
Edition has recently released three 
long-playing records of some of this 
electronic music. 


Differing Viewpoints 


One of the most stimulating as- 
pects of this booklet is that it de- 
fines and discusses electronic music 
from several different points of view 
—each one representing an expert in 
this new adventure. Mr. Eimert is ad- 
mirably explicit in his definition of it: 

“Electronic music is based on the 
composition of electrically generated 
sounds made audible by a generator, 
Le. recorded on tape without recourse 
to any instrument or microphone. 
Electronic music exists only on tape 
(or on a record) and can only be 
realized in sound by means of a 
doudspeaker system.” 

4 Mr. Eimert mentions that compos- 

fave attempted to make music 
“traditionally” with electronic means, 
but he believes that “electronic con- 
cert instruments will always remain a 
synthetic substitute.” 

Electronic sound, he explains, is 
classified as the tone, the note, the 
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note mixture, noise, sound complexes 
and impulses and he describes each 
of these elements. He then turns to 
larger esthetic issues. The next article, 
by H. H. Stuckenschmidt (one of 
MusicaL AMERICcA’s German corre- 
spondents) is devoted to the esthetics 
of electronic music. 

Ernst Krenek, in a shrewd article, 
reminds us that “history cites us 
many examples of the way in which 
creative energy has been expended on 
the achievement of progress of one 
dimension while temporarily impov- 
erishing the other dimensions of the 
subject.” 

Giselher Klebe writes of his ex- 
periments. Pierre Boulez, of France, 
says very sensibly: “We cannot be- 
lieve in any ‘progress’ from instru- 
mental to electronic music; there is 
only a change of field ‘of action.” 
Henri Pousseur discusses Formal 
Elements in a New Compositional 
Material. Karel Goeyvaerts writes 
about the Sound Material of Elec- 
tronic Music. Paul Gredinger dis- 
cusses Serial Technique. Karlheinz 
Stockhausen, in an article called Ac- 
tualia, describes his techniques and 
procedures. Gottfried Michael Koe- 
nig discusses Studio Technique; and 
Werner Meyer-Eppler takes up Sta- 
tistical and Psychological Problems 
of Sound. 

Here, at last, the modern-minded 
musician and music-lover can dis- 
cover what this new venture in the 
art actually is and what the pioneers 
think about it. —R. S 


Recent Premieres 
In New York Concerts 


Music in Our Time 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, March 9. 
—tThe fourth in a series of eight sub- 
scription concerts under the direction 
of Max Pollikoff opened with the 
Quartet No. 3 by Vittorio Rieti, a 
work which won the New York Mu- 
sic Critics Circle Award in 1954. 
This excellently built piece with its 
beautiful harmonic and dynamic gra- 
dations was expertly rendered by the 
Beaux Arts Quartet. 

After the deafening rigidity of a 
Sonata for Oboe and Piano by Stefan 
Wolpe (played by Josef Marx and 
Lalan Parrot), we heard Three Songs 
to Poems by Rilke, composed by 
Hugh Aitken. Pleasingly scored for 
soprano, clarinet, and cello, the work 
revealed a healthy melodic inven- 
tiveness, and a good musical adapt- 
ability to Rilke’s imagination. Leyna 
Gabrielli, soprano; the clarinetist 
Wallace Shapiro; and Charles Mc- 
Cracken at the cello cooperated with 
good ensemble spirit. 

In the following Concerto for 
Piano, Four Hands, Persichetti 
showed himself as a man of power- 
ful sonorities and rhythmic drive. He 
did not put himself into the predica- 
ment of searching for questions and 
then having to answer them, but just 
wrote vigorous, effectual piano music. 
It was played by Lionel Nowak and 
Douglas Nordli with youthful zeal. 

Teo Macero’s “4 & 4” for Solo 
Violin, Brass, and Piano sounded 
most of the time like a jazz group 
warming up, and the repeated glis- 
sandi in the violin were of little con- 
sequence. For a while the composer 
had a few serious words to say, but 
then he withdrew at the finale of the 
short work, and a nice blast a la 
Count Basie relieved us from won- 


dering and clarified the situation con- 
siderably. 

Schoenberg’s Chamber Symphony, 
repeated from the previous concert 
of the series, brought the concert to 
a close. —J. F. S. 


New York Chamber Ensemble 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, March 9. 
—A curious program concluded the 
seventh annual series of the New York 
Chamber Ensemble. It included 
Saint-Saéns’ Septet, with Leonid Ham- 
bro as piano soloist; the “Chanson 
Perpétuelle” of Chausson, with the de- 
lectable voice of Betty Allen; and Vit- 
torio Rieti’s Quintet for Winds, in 
its first performance. 

The Rieti Quintet is eclectic. 
well written and worked out by a pro- 
fessional hand, but it lacks musical 
personality. The “Chansons Madé- 
casses” by Ravel again demonstrated 
the superb artistry and intensity that 
are Miss Allen’s gifts. The moody 
settings were beautifully performed by 
John Wummer, flute; Heinrich Joa- 
chim, cello; and Leonid Hambro, 
piano. 

Darius Milhaud’s pallid romp, “As- 
pen Serenade”, scored for nine instru- 
ments and conducted by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, was the final number. It 
is really a sort of parallel to progres- 
sive jazz. Each musician has his own 
lead line and goes about it quite in- 
dependently from the rest. The sound 
of the piece is not unlike the per- 
formance of the same composer's 12th 
and 13th String Quartets, played 
simultaneously a few years back. 

—E. L. 


June Summers’ Works 


Carnegie Hall, March 12. — Two 
compositions by June Summers were 
given their premieres, the Overture 
from “Kalevala Suite” (“Creation of 
the World”), and “The Age of Love”, 
Piano Concerto No. 2, Op. 27. Miss 
Summers was soloist in the Mozart 
Piano Concerto in B flat major, K. 
450, and Beethoven’s “Emperor” Con- 
certo. Members of the Symphony of 
the Air were conducted by Matti 
Holli, conductor of the Windsor 
(Ont.) Symphony. 

The Overture from the “Kalevala 
Suite” was a weak compound of 
Sibelius, Mahler, Tchaikovsky and 
others, with some dissonant over- 
tones. “The Age of Love”, dedicated 
to the UN, contains according to the 
program notes “a courageous and 
fighting spirit—of LOVE—that surges 
forth from within and from Above 
to unite all within hearing of 
aesthetic strains”. It is an amorphous 
work of negligible interest. Miss 
Summers was soloist in her own work. 

Her playing in the Mozart concerto 
lacked sufficient delineation, note by 
note and phrase by phrase. She 
played the Beethoven concerto with 
more energy and some differentiation 
in shadings, but was unable to sum- 
mon brilliancy or force of personality. 


Mr. Holli conducted capably.—D. B. 


It is. 





Musica Viva 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, March 12. 
—Hitherto unheard works by Glinka 
(Grand Sextet for Piano and Strings) 
and Rossini (“Musique Anodine”, and 
some songs) were the main attractions 
of this concert, presented by a group 
of youthful musicians under the 
leadership of James Bolle. 

I am sorry to say, that the title of 
the series, “Musica Viva”, was some- 
what implausible at this occasion, for 
the music encountered seemed to be 
as dead as a doornail. As pietistic 
and skillful as the inquest of the 
corpses was they stubbornly rejected 
being disrupted from their eternal 
rest to draw breath again. 

Spohr’s Octet in E major, having 
received the death warrant quite some 
time ago, brought the meeting to a 
close by refusing to take the last 
gasp. —J. F. S. 


Grand Vocal Contest of Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia. Open to vocalists of 
all nationalities between 22 and 35 
years of age. Prizes between 200,- 
000 and 800,000 dinars. Deadline 
for application: June 1, 1958. For 
further information write to Peo- 
ple-to-People Program of _ the 
United States, Charleston, W. Va. 


Composition Award of the Northern 
California MHarpists’ Association. 
For a work for harp in solo ca- 
pacity. Award: $300. Deadline: 
Jan. 5, 1959. For further informa- 
tion write to Yvonne LaMothe, 687 
Grizzly Peak Blvd., Berkeley 8, 
Calif. ; 


Liége International Quartet Com- 
petition. From Sept. 6 to 12. 
Award for best string-quartet per- 
formance. Deadline: July 31, 1958. 
For further information write to 
Louis Poulet, 41, avenue Victor 
Hugo, Liége, Belgium. 


Munich International Music Compe- 
tition. From Sept. 5 to 16, 1958. 
Open to participants of all nation- 
alities between 18 and 30 years of 
age. Awards for performers in 
voice, piano, harpsichord, violin, 
cello, bassoon, and trumpet. Dead- 
line: July 1, 1958. For further in- 
formation write to Hauptabteilung 
Musik des Bayrischen Rundfunks, 
Rundfunkplatz 1, Munich 2. 


Contest for New American Opera. 
Auspices: Artists’ Advisory Coun- 
cil, and New York City Opera. 
Award: $2,000 for composer, and 
$1,000 for librettist. Deadline for 
submission of libretto: Dec. 1, 
1958. For further information 
write to Mrs. William Cowen, 
President; Artists’ Advisory Coun- 
cil, 55° East Washington Street, 

Chicago 2, Ill. 
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Vittorio Giannini has been awarded 
the Second Annual Edwin Franko 
Memorial Commission for an original 
band work. His new work “Prelude 
and Allegro” is scheduled to be per- 
formed by the Goldman Band dur- 
ing the coming summer. 


G. Ricordi & Co., music publish- 
ers, have initiated a magazine called 
Musica d’Oggi. Published in Italian 
in Milan, its ten issues a year will 
include _ Special articles, Teviews of 
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musical events throughout the world, 
and reviews of new music, books, 
and recordings. 


John La Montaine has been com- 
missioned by the National Symphony 
to write a piano concerto. The work 
is scheduled to have its world pre- 
miere in November in Washington, 
with Jorge Bolet as soloist. 


The Drinker Library of Choral 
Music was recently moved to per- 
manent quarters and custody in the 
Free Library of Philadelphia. 


Roger Sessions received the Cre- 
ative Arts Awards Medal for Com- 
position from Brandeis University. 
Of the four grants-in-aid, given to 
encourage younger artists of great 
potential, Andrew W. Imbrie received 
the one for music. 


Healey Willan’s Second Symphony 
was performed on March 5 by the 
Toronto Symphony, Walter Susskind 
conducting. The performance was 
sponsored by the Toronto Star, and 
broadcast Trans-Canada by CBC. 


Samuel Adler’s Second Symphony 
was premiered on Feb. 24 by the 
Dallas Symphony, with Walter Hendl 
as conductor. The same concert fea- 
tured the first performance of “Over- 
ture to a Symphony Concert” by 
Miklos Rozsa. 


Joaquin Rodrigo, Spanish com- 
poser, discussed “The Contemporary 
Music of Spain” in a lecture-recital 
on March 25 at the Spanish Institute 
in New York City. 


The Musical Fund Society of 
Philadelphia launched its contempo- 
rary composer’s series “Music In Our 
Time; 1900-1958” on Feb. 27. The 
program has been arranged by Max 
Pollikoff. 


Gregory Tucker was the piano so- 
loist in the first performance of his 
Concertino for Chamber Orchestra, 
at the Institute of Technology in 
Boston. Members of the Boston 
Symphony formed the _ 11 - piece 
chamber orchestra, conducted by 
Klaus Liepmann. 


The BMI subsidiary Associated 
Music Publishers is currently main- 
taining a traveling display of a col- 
lection of 1,100 classical and con- 
temporary music scores. The collec- 
tion tours leading Eastern colleges 
and universities. 


Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco has 
completed a three-act opera based 
on Shakespeare’s “All’s Well That 
Ends Well”. The opera has been set 
to an original English libretto, writ- 
ten by the composer himself. 


Honoring the 50th anniversary of 
Antonin Dvorak’s death, the Czecho- 
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First Performances in New York Concerts 


Orchestral Works 
Barraud, Henry: 
Castro, Juan Jose: 
Mahler, Gustav: 
Mennin, Peter: 
Dick”’, 
Piston, 
March 19) 
Rosenthal, Manuel: 
(National 
Strauss, 


Symphony No. 


Concerto for 


Walter: 
*“ Aesopi 
Orchestral Association, 
Richard: 
sociation, March 19) 
Summers, June: Overture for 


“The Boor” 
“The 


ps aan Dominick : 
~ Britten, Benjamin: 
Music, March 19) 
Doran, Matt $ 
Moore, 


Turn of 


“The Committee” 
“Gallantry” 


’ 


Douglas: 


Song; 
Burgess, June: “Chanson du 
Fomenko, Mykola: 
Freschi, Domenico: 

Sorisio, March 16) 
Hemsi, Alberto: 

tival, March 14 
La Montaine, aes 

March 24) 
Matesky, Thelma: 
Mayboroda, Georgij: 
Messiaen, Oliver: 
Milans, Tomas: ‘‘Alleluja’’ 
Mingote, Angel: Four Songs from 

Concert, March 1) 

Phillips, Robert: 
Rorem, Ned: 

March 11,; 
Rossini, 
Walden, 


” 


“Bitter Spring 
‘Luci amati’’; 


“Alleluja” 


Six Songs 


Gioacchino: 
Stanley: “A Cet 


Choral Music 

Barkley, Lennox: 
March 14) 

Lavry, Marc: “‘Leaves of Woe” 

Williams, Vaughan: Fantasia of the 
of Music, March 5) 


Harvest 
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Brant, Henry: 
Calabro, Louis: 
Glinka, Michael: 
March 12) 
Hammond, 
Handel, 
Hummel, 
Laderman, 
March 23 
Macero, Teo: 
March 23) 
Memiroff, 


Don: 
George Friederich: 
Johann: 

Ezra: 


Trumpet 


“4 & 4, for Violin, 


Isaac: 

posers’ Forum, 
Mithaud, Darius: 
March 9 ) 
Powell, Mel: 


Adagio and 
March 15) 
“Aspen 


Recitative and 


Wallingford: 
March 23) 


Riegger, 
Time, 


Sutermeister, Heinrich: 


Wilder, Alec: Suite for Clarinet and Cello Quintet (Beaux ‘Arts Quartet, 
March 29) 
= MN HHT 
Publishing House 


slovakian State 
ARTIA, for whom Boosey & 
Hawkes, Inc., acts as agent in the 
United States, is issuing the complete 
works of Dvorak. 


(New 


Piano Concerto (Cleveland Orchestra, March 7); 
Concertato for Orchestra (New York 
y Viola and Orchestra 


Convivum” 
March 18) 


(Symphony of the Air, March 12) 


and Orchestra 
Orchestral As 
Piano Concerto No. 2 
Viotti, Giovanni Battista: Concerto for Piano, Violin, and Orchestra, Op. 3 
(National Orchestral Association, h 12) 
Operas 
the Screw” 
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(Brander Matthews 


Rossignol” 
(Marco Sorisio, 
“Rai dolenti”; 


as I have spoken to the Prophets” 
“Five Sonnets of Shakespeare, Op. 


Psalm 133 Quartet (Aristo Artists, 

“Autumn Song” 
(Twilight Concert, 
(Twilight Concert, 
“Doce Canziones 


Macy (Twilight Concert 
fusique Anondine’”’ 
of Three te for Voice 
temporary Chamber Ensemble, March 21) 


Scene from 


(Three Choir Festival, 
“Old 104th Psalm” 


String Quartet (Beaux Arts Quartet, 
Sonata for Viola and Piano (Music In Our Time, March 23) 
Grand Sextet for Piano and 
Dances for String Quartet (Beaux Arts Quartet, 
Trumpet Suite (Armando Ghitalla, 
Concerto (Armando Ghitalla, 
Sonata for Clarinet 


Brass, 
Allegro from 
Serenade”’ 
Toccata Percossa for 


mento for Five Winds (Music In Our Time, 
Variations for 


“Homage a Honegger’”’ 


Symphony No. 3 (Boston Orchestra, March 22) 
“Corales Criollos” 
10 (New York 


March 20) 
March 13) 
“Moby 


York Philharmonic, 
Philharmonic, 


March 28) 
Orchestra, 


Philharmonic, 
(Boston 


for Violin, Piano, 


Violin Concerto in D minor (National 


“Kalevala Suite’’; 


Marc 


(Brander Matthews Theatre, March 19) 


(New York College of 


(Composer’s Forum, March 15) 


Theatre, March 19) 


s 
re Seymour: Minstrel Song; Break, Break, Break; The Owl; Second 
(Patricia Neway, March 24) 


(Natalie Burgess, March 9) 
March 16) 
“Lascia Amor” (Marco 


(Three Choir Fes 


12 (Patricia Neway, 


March 2) 
(Marco Sorisio, March 16) 
March 8&8) 

March 8) 


Infantiles”’ (Twilight 


(Gerard Russak, March 14) 
Five Songs to Poens of Walt Whitman (Wilder Luke Burnap, 


March 8) 
(Musica Viva, March 12) 


and Piano” (Con- 


“Ruth” (Three Choir Festival, 


March 14) 
(Manhattan School 


Chamber and Other Instrumental Music 


March 29) 


Strings (Musica Viva, 


March 29) 
March 23) 
March 23) 


and Piaino (Music In Our Time, 


and Piano” (Musi cIn Our Time, 


Violin-Piano Sonata (Com 


(New York Chamber Ensemble, 


Harpsichord; Diverti 


March 23) 


Violin and Viola (Music In Our 


Rieti, Vittorio: Quintet for Winds (New York Chamber Ensemble, March 9) 


(Swiss Music, Jan. 8) 


The ballet music to “Icare” by Igor 
Markevitch was performed for the 
first time in the United States on 
April 10 by the New York Philhar- 
monic. 


Rosina Da Rimini, soprano, finds plants from her native Brazil in the 
greenhouses of Shenandoah, Iowa, where she gave a recital for the Civic 
Music Association of Southwest Iowa. With her are George Rose (left), 
vice-president, and Dr. M. W. Anderson, president 
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the other hand, is one of the most 
resourceful song composers this cen- 
tury has had. His variety of color is 
limitless; his handling of the voice is 
masterful; and his chosen texts con- 
stantly provocative. 

The song cycle “Tel jour, tel nuit” 
based on poems by Paul Eluard is 
a spell-binder. Each of the nine set- 
tings creates a world of its own; let 
us take but the first phrase of each 
poem: “A grand day”, “An old hag”, 
“With brows like a lost banner”, “A 
tiled caravan”, “Make haste”, “Thin 
wild grass”, “My only wish is to love 
you”, “A face seething”, “We have 
brought night on”. This will give 
some indication as to the emotional 
gamut explored by Poulenc. He gives 
to these existentialist poems a pro- 
found meaning. Miss Neway threw 
herself into these songs with pas- 
sionate conviction. One is eternally 
grateful. —E. L. 


Wilder Luke Burnap 
. - - Baritone 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 11 
(Debut ).—Accompanying himself on 
the virginal (or is it virginals?), Wil- 
der Luke Burnap, a personable young 
baritone making his New York debut 
in this recital, offered a delightful 
program of songs by Elizabethan com- 
posers and a Cycle of Five Songs by 
Ned Rorem to poems by Walt Whit- 
man. The latter—mere vignettes tak- 
ing less than four minutes to sing— 
were written for Mr. Burnap last 
summer. They received their United 
States premiere in this recital. Mr. 
Burnap sang them twice—just before 
and right after intermission. 

Among the most substantial and 
interesting items in the miscellany of 
old English songs by Campion, Dow- 
land, Rosseter, Ford, Corkine, Bart- 
let, Attey, Jones, Purcell and Henry 
Lawes, were the six by the latter 
which were sung as a group. Mr. 
Burnap evidently has an affection and 
understanding for these songs and he 
put them over with style, but while 
his voice was of pleasing quality it 
was somewhat lacking in color. The 
songs, too, like the singing, were 
pretty much of a piece, and the 
charm, once it was fully wound up, 
began to wear a little thin as the even- 
ing wore on. A large, selective and 
appreciative audience attended. 

—R. K. 


James Wolfe . ... . Pianist 


Town Hall, March 12.—The high 
points in James Wolfe’s recital were 
two sonatas of widely diverse styles— 
Beethoven's Sonata in F sharp major, 
Op. 78, and Hindemith’s Third 
Sonata. Neither are easy to play, but 
the Beethoven, with its moods of pas- 
torale grace and whimsy, is particu- 
larly difficult to interpret satisfyingly. 
It was just such moods that Mr. 
Wolfe captured convincingly, with 
well-polished phrasing and lilting 
rhythm. His tone quality was consist- 
ently pleasing and appropriate to the 
Proportions of the work. Striking 
contrasts of color were characteristic 
of the Hindemith. His approach to 
the sonata was not emotional or heart- 
Warming, but intellectual. But this 

Not mean that it was not com- 
Municated with dramatic intensity. 
«Je Program also included Bach’s 

Italian” Concerto; Schubert’s six 
Moments Musicaux”; and Chopin’s 
Waltz, Op. 42, Nocturne, Op. 62, No. 
2, and Ballade in G minor. In these 
Mr. Wolfe did not match his inter- 
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pretative achievements with the two 
sonatas, but the Bach was neat and 
well-thought out, even if his fingers 
did run away from him in the last 
movement. The Schubert was prosaic 
and unimaginative in mood. More 
poetic feeling was conveyed in the 
Chopin Ballade and Nocturne, but 
one had the feeling that Mr. Wolfe 
was not at home with this music. 

—F. M., Jr. 


Donald Betts . . .. . Pianist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 15, 
5:30.—The Seaman Twilight Concerts 
presented on this occasion Donald 
Betts, a young pianist, who offered a 
group of standard works: Beethoven’s 
Rondo in G; Liszt’s Sonata in B 
minor; “Feux d’Artifice”’, “Reflets 
dans l’eau”, and “L’Isle Joyeuse” by 
Debussy; and shorter pieces by Schu- 
bert and Chopin. 

Mr. Betts’s naturally big tone and 
strong, supple fingers were best suited 
to the large tonal and structural di- 
mensions of the Liszt Sonata. The 
terrifying octave passages were ex- 
ecuted with remarkable sureness as 
well as fleetness. In the Chopin 
group, the pianist displayed a sym- 
pathetic response to the demands of 
the music. However, earlier in the 
program, works by Beethoven and 
Schubert suffered somewhat from 
heavy-handedness and a lack of rhy- 
thmic poise. The Beethoven Rondo, 
which opened the program, lacked a 
needed feeling of grace; and pas- 
sages were hurried unnecessarily. 
Similarly, the Schubert Impromptu in 
A flat Op. 142, No. 2, sounded un- 
duly restless. —C. S. R. 


Frank Iogha ... . . Pianist 


Town Hall, March 16, 2:30 p.m. 
(Debut ).—Frank Iogha chose an ex- 
tremely ambitious and taxing program 
for his first New York recital—the 
opening part alone listing Bach's 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 110, and Schu- 
mann’s Fantasy in C major. This 
was not an entirely fortunate selec- 
tion, for though there were moments 
of striking beauty throughout the 
three works, none emerged completely 
satisfying. In general, his technical 
facility was commendable, though a 
few wrong notes did creep in. 

The Bach demonstrated clearly 
some of the pianist’s strongest assets 
as well as some of his present weak- 
nesses. On the affirmative side be- 
longed his warm, resonant, and sing- 
ing tone quality. But the Fantasy was 
so freely played that any definite 
rhythmic pulse was obscured. The 
recitatives and other sections were 
sensitively shaped, but all the parts 
did not add up to a cohesive whole. 
The same remarks could be made of 
the Beethoven and to a lesser degree 
of the Schumann. This music, how- 
ever, was much better suited to Mr. 
Togha’s temperament. 

Casella’s “A Notte Alta” and 
Chopin’s Etude, Op. 10, No. 3, and 
Scherzo in B flat minor found the 
pianist more at ease. His tonal color- 
ing became more varied, and he in- 
terpreted the Casella with dramatic 


urgency. The Chopin also snowed a 
great improvement in the matter of 
rhythm over the Bach and Beethoven 
and the Etude was projected with 
heartfelt poignance and the Scherzo 
with dramatic sweep. —F. M., Jr. 


Matthew Kennedy .. . . Pianist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 16, 
3:00 (Debut).—Matthew Kennedy, a 
Georgia-born pianist who holds de- 
grees from the Juilliard School of 
Music and Fisk University, where he 
is now a member of the music fac- 
ulty, made his New York debut. He 
was a technically able and confident 
performer. In Mendelssohn's “Vari- 
ations sérieuses” he displayed a pleas- 
ing tone and a solid approach to mu- 
sical structure. One sometimes wished 
for greater subtlety in the shaping 
of phrases and use of color. 

Mr. Kennedy also played a Chopin 
group, including the Ballade in F 
major, Op. 38, and the Impromptu 
in F sharp majos; she. Bach-Busoni 
chorale prelude ‘ “Wachitt auf”; a 
Rachmaninoff Prelude; two Debussy 
Preludes; the Poulenc Toccata; _" 


“Triana” by Albeniz. —D 


Koeckert Quartet 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 16. 
—The violinists Rudolf Koeckert and 
Willi Buchner, the viola player Oskar 
Riedl, and the cellist Josef Merz form 
this master ensemble, which was guest 
at the Concert Society’s last pro- 
gram of the season. 

Having already an excellent repu- 
tation among record collectors, the 
German musicians achieved, above 
all, a wonderful tonal homogenity 
and rhythmic stability. The collec- 
tivism in their approach to music has 
a similarity to that of the Vienna 
Konzerthaus Quartet. They are not 
so much concerned with instrumental 
luster and sensuous vibrancy of tone 
as they are with a classic, well- 
nuanced sonority. The rhythmic im- 
pulse of the group, firm and depend- 
able, had momentum and was never 
clumsily “academic”. 

After opening the afternoon with 
a bubbling performance of Ditters- 
dorf’s delightful Quartet in B flat ma- 
jor, the ensemble embarked on Bee- 
thoven’s Quartet in B flat major, Op. 
18. Most admirable was the way in 
which they handled the Scherzo, 
which is so difficult to play with its 
surprising syncopations. The open- 
ing of the last movement, “La Ma- 
linconia”, had all the tristful frailty 
Beethoven asked for. 

After the intermission Artur Bal- 
sam joined the group to play the piano 
part of Brahms’s Quintet in F minor 
Op. 34. The master musicians pene- 
trated all of its opaque sonorities with 
truly classical adroitness and brought 
the music to its fullest gen ae 


Marco Sorisio....... Tenor 


Town Hall, March 18, 5:30. 
Marco Sorisio, tenor, assisted by his 
brother Roberto, bass-baritone, made 
his fourth annual appearance at Town 
Hall. He displayed a voice of clear, 
attractive quality. His technique was 
well-controlled except for a tendency 
toward a rough tonal quality ut 
times, and for a scooped note now 
and then. 


Three arias by the Venetian Do- 
menico Freschi (1640-1690), with 
realizations by John Edmunds, were 
given their first performance. Pleas- 
ingly melodious, they were sung with 
tenderness and skillful phrasing. Also 
sung by the tenor were four Schu- 
mann Lieder, premieres of songs by 
Ukrainian composers Georgij May- 
boroda (“Autumn Song”) and My- 
kola Fomenko (“Bitter Spring”) in 
conservative romantic idioms; songs 
by Menino, Barthelemy and F. Men- 
dez Velasquez; and an aria from Ver- 
di’s “Macbeth”. 

Roberto Sorisio used his powerful 
though thick-textured voice to good 
advantage in arias from Verdi's 

_“Macbeth” and “Falstaff”, and in 
three Wolf Lieder. The brothers con- 
cluded with a duet from Bizet’s “The 
Pearl Fishers”. Fritz Kramer was the 
excellent accompanist. —D. B. 


Zaven Khatchadourian 
. . » Pianist 


Town Hall, March 18 (Debut).— 
Zaven Khatchadourian, an Armenian 
pianist born in Turkey, displayed an 
obvious flair for dramatic effects in 
this program, which included Franck’s 
Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue; Schu- 
mann’s Sonata in F sharp minor; and 
works by Khachaturian and Albéniz. 
His other strong points were a large 
tone, which did not become harsh in 
fortissimo passages and a friendly 
sense of warmness toward all the mu- 
sic he interpreted. Unfortunately, his 
playing was undisciplined. The 
Franck, for example, was rushed and 
so over-pedaled that the harmonies 
were obscured, while the Albéniz was 
so heavy in sound and atmosphere 
that one wondered if the pianist knew 
what the music was about. He was 
less impressive in matters of interpre- 
tation than technically, though even 
here he was often careless and un- 
tidy. —F. M., Jr. 


Louise Parker .. . . Contralto 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 20.— 
Louise Parker, contralto from Phila- 
delphia, is a graduate of the Curtis 
Institute of Music and has been twice 
awarded the Marian Anderson Schol- 
arship. She displayed a powerful 
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voice of unusually rich, vibrant qual- 
ity. In her opening arias, “Il mio 
bel foco” by Marcello and Handel’s 
“Affanni del pensier”, she immedi- 
ately communicated direct, heartfelt 
emotional expression and a high de- 
gree of musicality. Minor weaknesses 
in a basically accurate, firm technique 
were occasionally imperfectly con- 
trolled high notes, and a slight hard- 
ening in vocal timbre in some songs. 

She conveyed the varied moods of 
five Schubert Lieder, from the gravity 
of “Der Tod und das Miadchen”, 
with its magnificent low tones, to the 
lightheartedness of “Die  Forelle”. 
Notable was her tender performance 
of the Brahms “Gestillte Sehnsucht” 
and “Geistliches Wiegenlied”, in 
which Walter Trampler, violist, col- 
laborated. In a group a Spirituals, 
Miss Parker demonstrated the intense 
devotion, innate feeling for rhythm 
and fluent singing that one had come 
to expect of her. George Troville 
was her accompanist. —D. B 


Joseph Schuster . . . Cellist 


Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, 
March 20.—Eight familiar works for 
the cello were played by Joseph 
Schuster on the Major Solo Series in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Replacing the indisposed Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, Mr. Schuster was heard in 
Bach’s Concerto in C minor; the 
Variations in E-Flat Major on “Bei 
Mannern welche Liebe fiihlen” from 
Mozart’s “Die Zauberfléte” by Bee- 
thoven; the “Rococo Variations” Op. 
33 of Tchaikovsky; and short pieces 
by Rachmaninoff (“Vocalise”), Fauré 
(“Sicilienne”) and Ravel (“Haban- 
era”). A popular Bach “Chorale- 
Prelude” arranged for cello, began the 
program. 

It was gratifying to hear such warm 
and sympathetic playing as Mr. 
Schuster displayed on this occasion. 
He produced a broad, singing tone 
for the Bach concerto and his inter- 
pretation of the Tchaikovsky varia- 
tions was virtuosic. With Arpad San- 
dor as the splendid collaborator at 
the piano, this was an evening of 
popular music to which a receptive 
audience warmly responded. — W. L. 


Angelica von Sauer Morales 
Pianist 
Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, 
March 21.—In a recital at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Angelica von 
Sauer Morales made her only New 
York appearance of the season. It 
was truly a memorable event, for 
Miss von Sauer Morales played with 
superlative musicianship and rare 
artistry a program which consisted of 
Bach’s Toccata in C minor; Mozart’s 
Rondo in A minor, K. 511; Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in C minor, Op. DS &- 


the Barcarolle, Op. 60, Nocturne, Op. 
9, No. 3, Bolero, and Scherzo in E 
by Chopin; and Book II of the Vari- 
ations on a Theme by Paganini by 
Brahms. 

Her rendition of the Bach Toccata, 
with its evenness of scale, clear de- 
lineation of contrapuntal lines, and 
judicious choice of tempos, got the 
program off to a fine start. The 
Mozart Rondo, which followed, was 
especially delectable, not only because 
each phrase was lovingly turned, but 
also because she fully captured the 
essentially plaintive mood of the 
piece. The eloquence of her playing 
of the theme of the slow movement 
of the Beethoven Sonata was yet an- 
other highlight. Throughout the pro- 
gram the transparency with which she 
played each work was a constant 
source of pleasure. —C. S. R. 


Alexander Brailowsky 
. - « Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, March 21. — Mr. 
Brailowsky was in top form for his 
second of two recitals devoted to the 
music of Chopin. Technical ease, 
brilliancy, a wonderful singing tone, 
a genteel charm where required, mas- 
terly pedaling, and rapport with the 
spirit of the music characterized his 
playing. For most of the evening, Mr. 
Brailowsky was a spellbinder. There 
were moments when he even seemed 
to be hypnotizing himself as in the 
Largo of the B minor Sonata and in 
the more introspective Preludes, all 
of which were communicated with 
rare insight and were masterly ex- 
amples of bel canto applied to the 
keyboard. 

At least 16 of the 24 Preludes, in- 
cluding all the slow moving ones, the 
rippling F major, the Paganini-like E 
flat and the final D minor, were mem- 
orably performed, as was the Valse 
Brillante in E flat, Op. 18. The 
Presto ma non tanto of the Sonata 
was tossed off with reckless, exultant 
abandon and with wonderfully con- 
trolled nuances. The runs, as they 
slithered up from the bass or cas- 
caded down from the treble, were tell- 
ingly shaded in a purling legato. If 
the pianist muffed a note here and 
there, the effect was still overwhelm- 
ing. Electrifying, too, was the way 
he handled the famous octave pas- 
sages in the A flat Polonaise. The 
build up was really terrific. —R. K. 


Ruth Brall....... Contralto 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 22, 
6:00.—Ruth Brall, a promising young 
contralto, was the performer in an- 
other concert in the Seaman Twilight 
Concert Series. Her voice, which has 
considerable range and power, showed 
excellent training, for it was well- 
focused, easily-produced, and even in 


scale throughout its different reg- 
isters. Moreover, she never forced 
in the climaxes, nor over-indulged in 
the chest register, a common failing 
among contraltos. 

The program she offered was of 
unusual interest: Elizabethan Love 
Songs; Lieder by Schubert, Brahms 
and Medtner; and Hebrew Songs. 
Particularly welcome were the eight 
songs of Nicolas Medtner, as they 
are not often programmed. His 
songs had in Miss Brall a sympathetic 
interpreter. For that matter, every 
work on the program was sung with 
exceptional musicality and taste. Rich- 
ard Woitach was the sensitive accom- 
panist. —C. S. R. 


John Higgins ...... Baritone 


Town Hall, March 23 (Debut).— 
In his debut recital John Higgins of- 
fered a program of arias by Handel 
and Wagner, a group of German Lie- 
der, Negro spirituals, popular Ameri- 
can ballads, and songs from light op- 
eras. 

Mr. Higgins was hampered through- 
out the afternoon by a lack of sound 
vocal technique. Though his voice is 
potentially a good one, because of a 
lack of proper breath-support it 
sounded veiled and unresonant. More- 
over, he would have profited from 
transposing many of the works down 
a tone or two, as his high notes 
sounded considerably strained. He was 
at his best in the ballads, for he sang 
them with an ease which had not 
been apparent earlier in the program. 

Harold Brown was the expert ac- 
companist. —C. S. R. 


Patricia Neway ..... Soprano 


Circle in the Square, March 24.— 
The stylistically diverse vocal writing 
of five young Americans made this 
a highly stimulating program. It 
ranged in harmonic methods from the 
winningly melodic settings of Tenny- 
son and Chatterton by Seymour 
Barab to. the near - polytonality 
strikingly applied to Lorca mono- 
logues by John Strauss. Although the 
latter music is somewhat unyielding 
on first acquaintance, there is much 
that kindles the imagination and a 
desire for rehearing. 

No less arresting, but more lyric 
in harmonic content and phrase struc- 
ture, are John Gruen’s elegaic realiza- 
tions of James Joyce’s “Pomes Peny- 
each”. Alfred Heller was represented 
by his stark settings (sung in the 
original Italian) of four short poems 
by Leondino Ferri. The _ recital 
closed with the premiére performance 
of John La Montaine’s adaptations 
of five Shakespeare sonnets, in which 
this listener found more that was ad- 
mirable in the contrapuntal organi- 
zation than in the unprepossessing 
themes. 

All the evening’s music was ma- 
ture and absorbing; often it brought 
a new dimension to the texts it 
utilized. In Miss Neway these com- 


posers were fortunate in having an 
interpreter of rich qualities who was 
alive to every subtlety of meaning, 
both musical and narrative. One 
could not help but be moved by 
her dynamic projection, nor by the 
sense of _ identification that she 
brought to each group in turn. Rob- 
ert Colston was the sympathetic col- 


laborator. —A. K 
Lise Schneider ..... . Pianist 
Carnegie Recital Hall, March 25 


(Debut).—Four standards works made 
up the New York debut program for 
Miss Schneider: the Bach Partita No. 
4 in D major, Schumann’s “Kreis- 
leriana”, the Ravel “Sonatine” and 
Prokofieff’s Sonata No. 4, Op. 29. 
The young pianist has had excellent 
training and her playing was often 
sensitive. She needs to learn differen- 
tiation of style, and some of her play- 
ing, especially in the Schumann, would 
have benefited from more coloring. 
These essentials can be developed, of 
course, and Miss Schneider has the 
equipment to do so. —wW. L. 


Myra Hess....... Piano 
Isaac Stern ...... Violin 


Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, 
March 27.—As much as the audience 
enjoyed this evening of unsurpassed 
sonata playing, the artists seemed to 
take even greater delight in it. Mu- 
tual understanding and appreciation 
were always apparent in their inti- 
mate musical conversation, and Bach, 
Beethoven, Mozart, and Brahms 
would have certainly liked what Dame 
Myra and Mr. Stern had to say ae 
them. —J. F.§ 


Harold Seletsky . . . Clarinetist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 28. 
—Harold Seletsky, clarinet, assisted 
by Howard Lebow, piano, Herbert 
Sucoff, clarinet, Michael Spivakovsky, 
violin, and an unidentified foursome 
of string players presented an am- 
bitious and lengthy program of 
works by Bach, Bartok, Brahms, and 
Mozart. 

The young clarinetist displayed a 
sure-fingered technique, secure breath- 
control, a fine sense of dynamics, 
and a regard for ensemble-values. In 
the beginning he was not in firm con- 
trol of his embouchure, for his in- 
tonation was faulty and his tone qual- 
ity, which was generally agreeable 
throughout, was not always impec- 
cable. 

“Contrasts”, for violin, clarinet, 
and piano, by Bartok, one of the 
most important chamber-music works 
composed in this century, received 
the most distinguished performance 
of the evening. The title of the piece 
refers to the dissimilarity in timbres 
of the instruments involved. Never- 
theless, the players achieved an ex- 
cellent blend of tonal color and right- 
ness of balance. These elements were 
sorely lacking in the performances of 
the sonatas by Brahms and Mozart, 
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for the volume of the piano was dis- 
proportionately greater than that of 
the clarinet. 

Mr. Seletsky’s transcription of the 
famous Chaconne from Bach’s Sonata 
for unaccompanied violin was alto- 

ther an unhappy choice. In the 
rapid passages the clarinetist’s physi- 
cal resources were severely over- 
taxed. The tone quality of the clar- 
jnet was at its most dulcet in the 


That the madrigal is a viable con- 
temporary musical idiom, as well as 
one of earlier times, was demon- 
strated by the two encores: “Ameri- 
cana” by Randall Thompson; and 
“Lament of April 15th” by Chaflin. 
Mr. Chaflin, an ex-president of a 
bank, set to music verbatim the In- 
come Tax Form of 1957. Needless 
to say, hearing such an unlyrical text 
sung with tongue-in-cheek gravity 


Sonata in F minor, Op. 120, by 
Brahms; Fantasy by Frederick Jacobi; 
and Sonata on anonymous themes of 
the 18th century by Milhaud. 

Miss Rood’s tone achieved its full 
splendor in the Fantasy. The work, 
written especially for the violist, 
abounds in unabashed romanticism. 
The Mendelssohn sonata is a work of 
special interest. There is no listing of 
it as such in any music dictionary. 


work was written when the composer 
was only 14. Throughout the work a 
strong Beethoven influence can be 
felt. In this work and the ensuing 
Brahms sonata (which is also scored 
for clarinet and piano) neither per- 
former had warmed up. The Milhaud 
sonata, which concluded the printed 
program, is a work modeled after the 
early 18th-century dance suite, though 
spiced with contemporary harmonies. 





well-known Clarinet Quintet by 
Mozart, which concluded the pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, Mr. Seletsky 
was ill-served by his string colleagues, 
as their playing lacked incisiveness 
and in general the ensemble sounded 
under-rehearsed. —C. S. R. 


kept the audience more than mildly 


According to an announcement to the It was played with the proper spirit. 
amused. —C. S. R. ay Oe 


audience made by the violist, the —C 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


George Howerton, Dean 


SUMMER SESSION HIGHLIGHTS 


Henry Sopkin, Conductor of the Atlanta Symphony, and 
Frank Piersol, Director of Bands, lowa State College, 

to direct the University and High School Surnmer 
Orchestras and the Summer High School Band. 


Beaux Arts Quartet 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 29. | 
—Although this concert of contempo- 
rary chamber music was given at the 
unlikely hour of midnight, a large and 
appreciative audience was on hand. 
The Beaux Arts String Quartet is 
made up of Gerald Tarack and Alan 
Martin, Violins; Carl Eberl, viola; 
and Joseph Tekula, cello. 

The concert offered three first New 
York performances and the introduc- 
tion of a novel instrument, the tenor 
violin. Starling Hunkins played this | 
instrument, which looks like a small 
cello and is tuned one octave below 
the violin, in Henry Brant’s Quartet. 
This work, in 12 movements, is highly 
experimental in nature and not only 
uses the tenor violin but substitutes 
pencils for bows at one point. 

The other novelties were Don Ham- 
mond’s Dances for String Quartet and 
Alec Wilder’s Suite for Clarinet and 
Cello Quintet, in which Emery Davis 
was the clarinetist and Mr. Hunkins 
the extra cellist. Vittorio Rieti’s String 
Quartet No. 3 (1951) completed the 
program. —A. D. | 








Virginia Babikian. . .Soprano 
Osear Ravina... .. Violinist 


Town Hall, March 28, 5:30—These 
two young artists who had received 
the annual Town Hall Debut Award, 
sponsored by the New York Madrigal 
Society, proved to be attractive per- 
formers with somewhat limited abili- 
ties. 

Virginia Babikian was most effec- 
tive in the last two of six songs by 
Johannes Brahms, “Immer _leiser 
wird mein Schlummer” and “Bot- 
schaft.” She also offered two Bach 
arias and songs by Debussy and Alec 
Rowley. 

Oscar Ravina did not produce a 
large tone, nor did he always play in 
tune. He played a “Canzone” by G 
Tartini-Mario Corti, Debussy’s “Son- 
ate” and a group by Milhaud-Claude 
Levy and Bartok. His accompanist 
was Richard Woitach. Lowell Farr 
was at the piano for Miss Babikian. 

a @ 


Evanston, Illinois 


Frances Clark and Louise Goss, of the Frances Clark 


Piano Workshops, to teach a workshop ih Piano Pedagogy 
June 24-28. 


Lloyd Pfautsch, Choral Director at Illinois Wesleyan 
University, to lecture and conduct the Summer Chorus 
July 14-16. 


Arthur Williams, Professor of Wind Instruments at 
Oberlin College, to be a visiting faculty member. 


Miriam Burton..... Soprano 


Town Hali, March 30, 5:30.—The | 
ninth annual JUGG award, given by 
a New York social group, provided 
the opportunity for Miriam Burton’s 
first local recital. 

The singer was unusually prepared. 
In 1954, she won the Marian Ander- 
son Award. The following year, a | 
John Hay Whitney Fellowship took | 
her to Europe, where she studied in | 
Zurich and Paris. Roles in the Broad- 
way musical, “House of Flowers” and 
the off-Broadway production of 
“Simply Heavenly” have added va- | 
rietv to her beginning career. 

Miss Burton began with a Handel 
aria from “Radamisto”, remarkable 
because it was so beautifully sung 
at the very beginning, when the voice 
had not had time to warm up. In | 
the Vivaldi motet. “O Qui Coeli | 
Terraeque”, Miss Burton negotiated | 
all the runs with dexterity. 

That she can communicate con- | 
vincingly in a variety of styles and | 
languages was demonstrated in the 
“Ariettes Oubliées” of Debussy, a | 
group of Lieder by Othmar Schoeck 
and Richard Strauss, and in Spanish 
songs by Granados and Turina. 
Three “Greek Epigrams (1935)” and 
a group of spirituals rounded out the 
program. 

Miss Burton is an artist of con- 
siderable promise. She has a large 
voice, wide in range, and she is sen- 
sitive. The meaning of each song is 
of prime importance to her. The ac- | 
companist was Carroll uae . 


Andres Segovia. . . Guitarist 


Town Hall, March 28.—Bach, 
Couperin, Rameau, Haydn, and the 
usual array of Spanish composers 
helped (in this season’s farewell con- 
cert) to give the maestro’s fingers the 
right chords to pluck, and his miracu- 
lous right hand, which knows so well 
how to help the left in its capricious 
leaps over the frets, comforted our 
ears again with intoxicating euphony. 
The secret of Mr. Segovia’s art, often 
discussed, may well lie in the fact that 
his right hand knows exactly what the 
left does n ot do. 

If repeated noise-making in the audi- 
ence seemed to annoy Mr. Segovia, it 
is only too understandable, for the 
listener should realize that the 
maestro’s instrument does not like to 
make the rafters ring like Elvis 
Presley's. —J.F.S. 


Additional information available from School of Music Office. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 10 through JULY 31, 1958 
Auditions and Registration Week of June 2nd 


BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREES 


The Randolph Singers For further information write to 


Carnegie Recital Hall, March 29, 
5:30.—The Randolph Singers, with 
David Randolph, director; Anna 
Louise Kautz, Martha Milburn, so- 
Pranos; Mildred Greenberg, con- 
tralto; Geoffrey Moore, tenor; Bert 
Spero, bass; and Blanche Winogron 
at the virginal, were the performers 
at this Seaman Twilight Concert. The 
Program they offered can be described 
as a survey of secular vocal music 
of the late Renaissance. The more 
Prominent composers of this period 
represented on the program were 
Monteverdi, Vecchi, Tassus, Le 


Registrar 
Manhattan School of Music 


238 East 105th Street New York 29, N. Y. 





MARLBORO 


RUDOLF SERKIN School of Chamber Music for 
Artistic Director Professional and pre-professional young 
artists in Marlboro, Vermont 











Jeune, Weelkes, and Purcell. Acsiennstns Study and Performance with distinguished 
The singers have achieved in every Louis Rood... . . . Violist | | Busch faculty 

respect an ensemble of such perfec- Irene Jacobi Pianist || Foley Masterclass for woodwinds under Marcel 

tion that they perform as a single Sern tte || Frank Moyse 

imstrument. Each work, whether a Carl Fischer Concert Hali, March | | Galimir Opera Workshop and Vocal Chamber Music 

Serious madrigal by Vecchi or a 30.—Louise Rood, violist, and Irene | Moyse under Martial Singher 

light-hearted chanson by Lassus, was Jacobi, pianist, presented a duo recital Istomin Eight weeks July 1 to August 25, 1958 

an unalloyed pleasure. To enhance for the benefit of the scholarship fund | | Schneider For information write: Director, Marlboro 

the audience’s enjoyment, Mr. Ran- of the Berkley Summer Music School | Singher School of Music, 1128 Lexington Avenue, 

dolph provided an informative com- in Bridgton, Maine. They performed | | Zaratzian New York 21, New York 


mentary on the works being sung. Sonata in C minor by Mendelssohn; | 
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ESTELLE LIEBLING, SAMUEL 
MARGOLIS, voice instruction. 
STUART ROSS; coaching, 

operetta, concert. 
KURT ADLER; ensemble coaching, 
opera, operetta, musicals. 


opera, 


WALTER FLEISCHER; coaching, 
pop” entertainment. 
FELIX BRENTANO; workshop, 


opera, musicals, television. 
THOMAS MARTIN: repertory, 
era, musicals, showcase. 
FREDRIC KURZWEIL: musical edu- 
tion, sight reading 
LEONARD ALTMAN; Tested edu- 
cation, sight reading, aspects of 
music. 
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LOW TUITION FEE 
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SPECIAL STUDENT CONCERTS 
AND PRODUCTIONS 
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Tosea 


March 5.—At the season’s tenth 
performance of Puccini’s “Tosca” 
Maria Meneghini Callas took the title 
role for the second time this year. It 
is one of the best things she has done 
here and her dramatic acumen and 


| careful study of text were both in 


evidence. Seldom does one hear that 
unaccompanied unison passage begin- 
ning “Sparve il duol” in Act III as 
rapturously and firmly sung as Miss 
Callas and Richard Tucker sang it. 
Less lustrous and powerful than the 
voices of some of the Metropolitan’s 
other Toscas, Miss Callas’s was al- 
ways colored and shaped to fit the 


| dramatic and musical situation. With 


George London’s polished and sinister 
Scarpia to work against, she made 
the second act climax really chilling; 
in her scenes with Mr. Tucker, too, 
she worked always for an effective 
ensemble. —R. S. 


Die Walkuere 


March 6. — This performance of 
“Die Walkuere” introduced a new 


| Fricka and a new Siegmund to Metro- 


politan Opera audiences in the per- 
sons of Irene Dalis and Albert Da 
Costa. Martha Moedl was heard for 


| the first time this season as Bruenn- 


hilde, as was Marianne Schech, as 


Sieglinde. The rest of the cast was 
familiar, with Otto Edelmann, as 
| Wotan, William Wilderman, as 


| Hunding, and an admirable group of 


Valkyries who had been heard at 
previous performances. 

Miss Dalis had the volume and 
color of voice to do full justice to 
Wagner’s magnificent music, and she 
performed the role impressively, with 
close attention to the text. She was 
both angry wife and goddess. Her 
Fricka, like her Brangaene, is of true 
Wagnerian format. 

Mr. Da Costa was not happily 
cast. The Metropolitan is doing this 
hard-working young artist no service 
in giving him supremely taxing roles 
before he has had time to accumulate 
the vocal toughness of fibre and dra- 
matic resourcefulness to perform them 
convincingly. It was doubly unfor- 
tunate that he was placed opposite a 
Sieglinde of equally monumental phy- 
sical proportions, so that the love- 

making of Act I barely escaped the 
ludicrous. Miss Schech sang her soft 
phrases prettily, but the loud ones 
tended to turn into war-whoops. Her 
costume, if not the same one she 
wore last season, was equally shape- 
less. 

Fritz Stiedry conducted with his ac- 
customed emotional eloquence, and 
Acts II and III found everything in 
Miss Moedl and Mr. Edel- 
mann make Bruennhilde and Wotan 
figures of legendary grandeur and 
profound humanity at the same a 





March 10.—At the season’s fourth 
and final performance of Wagner’s 
“Die Walkuere” Jean Madeira took 


| the role of Fricka for the first time 


at the Metropolitan. Both vocally and 
dramatically it is a part that suits her, 
and she needs only to tone it down 


| a bit emotionally and to bring into 
| Stronger contrast the godlike and hu- 
| man aspects of Fricka’s character to 


make it one of her best roles. —R. S. 


La Bohéme 


March 8. — A young Italian so- 


prano, gifted as to voice and to mu- 


sicianship, made her debut with the 
Metropolitan Opera as Mimi on this 







occasion. She was Marcella Pobbe, 
who has sung extensively in her na- 
tive land, at the San Carlo in Naples, 
at the Rome Opera, at La Scala and 
elsewhere. Obviously at home on the 
stage, she created a Mimi who was 
both compelling and believable. In 
contrast to the warmness of her act- 
ing, her voice seemed a little cool, 
though it nonetheless sounded beauti- 
ful and fresh. “Mi chiamano Mimi” 
was sung with cultivated phrasing and 
an innate sense for the aria’s total 
line, and these sterling qualities were 
typical of her performance through- 
out the evening. Her handling of the 
death scene should have brought 
tears to the most callous of souls. 
Kurt Adler conducted the opera 
with due respect for the singers, 
though there were occasional rough 
edges. The remaining members of the 
cast included Carlo Bergonzi, as Ro- 
dolfo; Frank Guarrera, as Marcello; 
George Cehanovsky, as Schaunard; 
Jerome Hines, as Colline; and Laurel 





Louis Melancon 


Marcella Pobbe as Mimi 
Hurley, as Musetta; and Lawrence 
Davidson, Robert Nagy, Alessio de 
Paolis, and Ezio Flagello—F. M., Jr. 





March 18.—The season’s final per- 
formance of Puccini’s fool-proof mas- 
terpiece brought forth three new 
characterizations. Jan Peerce sang his 
first Rodolfo of the season; Mario 
Zanasi sang his first Marcello at the 
Metropolitan; and Charles Anthony 
sang his first Parpignol of the season. 
Mr. Peerce was in good voice except 
at the very top. He is to be com- 
mended for performing his role with 
vigor and warmth. Mr. Zanasi is the 
possessor of an opulent baritone that 
knows no strain. His Marcello was 
earthy, full of fun, and overwhelm- 
ingly heard. Mr. Anthony was thor- 
oughly effective. —E. L. 


Salome 


March 11.—There was a lot going 
on, on stage as well as in the pit, 
during those last 90 minutes of 
Tetrarch’s step-daughter, which, by 
the way, were also the last 90 minutes 
of this year’s “Salome” performances. 

But what this reviewer came for 
was to follow Jean Madeira in the 
part of Herodias, and although her 
rather turbulent impersonification 
made this task not always an easy 
one — until she finally sat down to 
drink her husband’s wine—this on- 
looker managed to keep an eye on 
her. 

Miss Madeira’s deportment had real 
wildness and impulsiveness. After the 
prophet insulted her, she displayed 
such temperament in her pleadings to 
harm the holy man that it testified 
strongly to the Tetrarch’s stability that 
he did not give in right away. She 


really made it very difficult for every. 
body in the family to put up with her, 

To ask a person in such emotional 
upheaval to sing with beauty would 
be witless and cruel. May it be said 
that the fervor of Miss Madeira’s vo. 
calism stood in uniformity with her 
histrionic conception. 

Strauss’s witches’ kettle of sin and 
death, in which Inge Borkh, Ramon 
Vinay, Walter Cassel, and Jon Crain 
were also boiling, was stirred by Mr, 
Mitropoulos’ agitated baton. 

“Gianni Schicchi’s” harmless ma- 
nipulations of a fraudulent will, with 
Fernando Corena as protagonist, pre. 
ceded. —J. F.§, 


Samson et Dalila 


March 13.—At the season’s first 
performance of Saint-Saéns’s peren- 
nial hybrid, four artists were heard 
in their roles for the first time at 
the Metropolitan: Mario Del Monaco, 
as Samson; Giorgio Tozzi, as an Old 
Hebrew; Robert Nagy, as a Philistine 
Messenger: and Gabor Carelli, as the 
First Philistine. The rest of the cast 
was familiar, with Risé Stevens as 
Dalila; Martial Singher as the High 
Priest; Norman Scott as Abimelech; 
and Osie Hawkins as the Second 
Philistine. 

Mr. Del Monaco attacked his mu- 
sic with a vigor and amplitude of 
voice that suggested that the source 
of the hero’s strength was in his 
throat and not in his hair. Even if 
some of this bravura was misapplied, 
it did inject vitality into the perform- 
ance. In the tragic scene in the Mill, 
he achieved an emotional intensity 
that was lacking in the temptation 
scene in Act II, which is just about 
as exciting as a lukewarm cup of 
peppermint tea, in the Metropolitan 
production. If Mr. Del Monaco’s 
French diction left something to be 
desired, so did everyone else’s, with 
the notable exception of Mr. Singher, 
who is a model in this respect as in 
so many others. 

Miss Stevens was completely at 
home in the role of Dalila, and, if 
not in her best vocal form, always in 
command of the situation. Mr. Toz- 
zis rich bass and impressive bear- 
ing made something memorable of 
the minor role of the Old Hebrew. 

The chorus sang well, notably in 
the soft passages, and this is su- 
premely important in this made-over 
oratorio. Aiso spirited was the danc- 
ing of the ballet, although Zachary 
Solov should revise his choreography. 

Fausto Cleva did not encompass 
the stately nobility that Pierre Mon- 
teux achieves in this opera, but he 
is to be commended for emotion- 
ally alert and rhythmically lively per- 
formance. —R. $. 





March 21.—Last minute changes of 
cast have been rampant at the Metro- 
politan this season, and this perform- 
ance was no exception, for two artists 
substituted for those previously an- 
nounced — Clifford Harvuot as the 
High Priest (replacing Martial Sing- 
her) and William Wilderman as af 
old Hebrew (replacing Giorgio Tozzi) 
There was one other change from the 
first performance, but this had been 
scheduled — Blanche Thebom 4s 
Dalila. 

All in all, little excitement was gen- 
erated by this faded opera, though 
there were individual moments of gen- 
eral excellence. Among these w 
be Miss Thebom’s “Mon coeur s’ouvre 
a ta voix”, which was sung with 
caressing, luminous tone and flowing 
phrases. Dramatically, her Dalila was 
on the subdued side in the first act, 
but as the evening progressed she 
came more and more to grips wi 
the role. Mr. Harvuot also pro 
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some excellent singing, his voice 
sounding lustrous and secure with the 
music. However, he was a little lame 
for such a malevolent character. Mr. 
Wilderman also acquitted himself 
well, his voice sounding more relaxed 
and fresh than earlier this season. 

—F. M., Jr. 


Sedge Le i 
Jerome Hines as King Marke 


Tristan und Isolde 


March 14.—Albert Da Costa, who 
had replaced the indisposed Ramon 
Vinay in the last act of the season's 
first performance of “Tristan und 
Isolde”, had the opportunity to re- 
place him in the complete role at 
this performance. Since Tristan is 
one of the most supremely demand- 
ing roles in the literature, both vo- 
cally and dramatically (comparable 
with Hamlet or Lear on the stage), 
it is not disparaging to report that 
this young artist was out of his depth 
much of the time. But he gave a sin- 
cere and carefully-schooled perform- 
ance, and in the last act (which he 
had sung before) he freed himself 
from the stiffness that had been ap- 
parent in the earlier acts. Margaret 
Harshaw (the Isolde) was in a 
Bruennhilde mood, and Mr. Da Costa 
wisely did not try to rival her heavier 
and more brilliant tones in the duets. 

Jerome Hines, appearing for the 
first time this season as King Marke 
sang beautifully and brought out the 
nobility and compassion of Wagner's 
music. Blanche Thebom’s Warning 
provided some of the most opulent 
singing of the evening. In other roles 
were Walter Cassel, as Kurvenal; 
Calvin Marsh, Osie Hawkins, Paul 
Franke, and Robert Nagy. Once 
again, Fritz Steidry and the orchestra 
gave us a deeply perceptive and im- 
passioned interpretation of the most 
miraculous of opera scores. —R. S. 


March 27.—The season's final per- 
ormance of “Tristan und Isolde” 
was the occasion for the debut of 
an American mezzo-soprano, Grace 
Hoffman. And a highly impressive 
first performance it was, for the 


Grace Hoffman as Brangaene 
Louis Melancon 
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young Cleveland-born artist gave a 
thoroughly knowledgeable portrayal 
of Brangaene. Miss Hoffman is no 
newcomer to the stage. A winner of 
the Thebom and Fulbright awards, 
she has sung mainly in Europe dur- 
ing the past six years, having ap- 


peared at the Zurich Stadttheater and | 


having joined the Stuttgart opera in 
1955. Her engagements have also in- 
cluded appearances at Covent Gar- 
dent, La Scala, and at Bayreuth, 
where she sang’ Brangaene last 
summer. 

In this performance her voice, 
though it carried well, did not seem 
to be particularly large but was of 
fine-grained quality. Dark in color, 
with touches of brightness in the up- 


per range, it was particularly effective | 


and beautiful in lyric passages, such 
as the Warning, which was communi- 
cated with a sensitive musicianship 


that was characteristic of her singing | 


throughout the evening. As an 
actress, she approached the part with 
dignity and restraint, but she as yet 
has to learn to project dramatic mood 
and character in moments when she 


is not singing. —F. M., Jr. 
Otello 
March 17. — When I heard that 


Zinka Milanov was to sing the role 
of Desdemona for the first time at 
the Metropolitan I was both de- 
lighted (because I knew how ex- 
quisitely she would perform the last 
act) and surprised that she had not 
sung it there before. And, true to 
expeciations, it turned out to be a 
marvelous performance. Never have 
I heard more ethereal, heartbreak- 
ingly beautiful tones in the “Willow 
Song”, the “Ave Maria”, and those 
dying phrases 


in which the poor | 


woman sighs out her forgiveness and | 


farewell. 
sembles, Miss Milanov proved once 
again that she is mistress of the clas- 
sic style in Verdi—to which some of 
our operatic short-hairs should pay 
more attention and respect. Every 
tone, every phrase was_ securely 


And in the grandiose en- | 


molded and placed, and the vocal | 


line never lost its architectural func- 
tion-even in the most vehement pas- 
sages. Miss Milanov also acted the 
role far more naturalistically and per- 
suasively than she does some of her 
other Verdian parts, and the murder 
scene was profoundly moving, visu- 
ally as well as vocally. 

Mario Del Monaco, Leonard War- 
ren, Rosalind Elias, Paul Franke, 
Charles Anthony, Nicola Moscona, 
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Clifford Harvuot, and Calvin Marsh 


were again heard in their accustomed 


roles. Fausto Cleva conducted ef- 
ficiently. —R. S. 
Parsifal 


March 20.—‘After this, what are 
we all but a lot of mandolin strum- 
mers and dilettanti? .. . 
music reduces us to nothingness.” 
Though it happened to be the score 
of “Tristan” which Puccini was 
playing through, when he burst out 
with this confessional tribute, “Parsi- 
fal” was his favorite. And every | 
year, when the Metropolitan brings | 
us this unique work, Wagner's genius | 
shines more brightly than ever, 


This terrific | 


bringing into the opera house a spirit | 


which had not dwelt there before 
and drawing people of the most di- 
versified tastes and backgrounds un- 
der its spell. 


At this performance, the season’s | 


first, four of the artists were heard 
in their roles for the first time at 
the Metropolitan: Ramon Vinay, as 
Parsifal; Martha Moedl, as Kundry; 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Rabinofs Discuss Premiere of Creston Work 


Comes spring and the concert 
artist’s thoughts turn, quite naturally, 
to fall and the coming season. Tours 
must be planned, programs set, and 
new works prepared well in advance. 

Among those looking forward to 
the coming season with perhaps a 
little more than the usual anticipation 
are Benno and Sylvia Rabinof. Al- 
though still young in years, the hus- 
band-wife, violin-piano team, have 
long been familiar favorites on the 
international concert scene. Their 
prime interest at the moment centers 
around a new Violin Concerto by 
Paul Creston which Mr. Rabinof 
plans to premiere next season. The 
work will probably have some per- 
formances with piano, too. 

The concerto not only commands 
their respect and admiration: they 
have great expectations for its suc- 
cess. The fact that they acquired the 
work in an unusual way served to 
enhance their affection for it. 

The concerto was originally com- 
missioned by the violinist Zlatko 
Balokovic, a long-standing friend of 
the Rabinofs who presented it as a 
gift to Mr. Rabinof. As Mrs. Rabinof 
put it, in our discussion of the work 
with Mr. Creston one morning re- 
cently at the home of the Rabinofs, 
“Whoever received such a generous 
and wonderful gift before? You 
don’t find many musicians commis- 
sioning works and then giving them 
away. Whatever prompted Zlatko to 
part with the concerto, we are deeply 
grateful 1 Sor the a wes ee it, too, 
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he sent a lovely letter in which he 
wrote ‘If Benno would like to accept 
it as a gift, it’s yours!’” 

Just when or where Mr. Creston’s 
Violin Concerto, his Op. 65, will re- 
ceive its premiere, has not yet been 
decided. “We like to champion new 
works by American composers”, Mrs. 
Rabinof continued, “but it isn’t always 
easy. It is an ideal many people talk 
about; we, at least, try to put it into 
practice. We feature an American 
work on all our programs, and we 
find that they are always well re- 
ceived, here and abroad.” 

A list of works by native composers 
programmed by the Rabinofs includes, 
among others, sonatas by Virgil 
Thomson, Bernard Wagenaar, and 
Leon Stein; a Suite by Morton Gould; 
and the Song-Sonata, “Hexapoda”, 
and “Five Tune Cartoons” by Robert 
Russell Bennett, who is writing a 
double concerto for them at the pres- 
ent time. 


Method of Composing Concerto 


Turning to Mr. Creston, we asked 
him how he went about composing a 
work like the Violin Concerto. 

“Whenever I decide to compose a 
major work”, the composer replied, 
“it is after a long period of planning. 
My ideas on the Violin Concerto, for 
instance, tended toward the Mendels- 
sohnian approach. The Mendelssohn 
is my ideal of a violin concerto. To 
begin with, it is so unostentatious. In 
it, too, we have the old principle that 
‘art conceals art’ illustrated to per- 
fection. Naturally, I did not set out 
to be imitative. Mendelssohn’s was 
the model for my concerto, which is 
not romantic but contemporary on a 
classic basis. And like Mendelssohn, 
I aimed to make the violin sound like 
a violin and not a cello. 

“The concerto is in three move- 
ments — Allegro Moderato, a lyrical 
and pastoral Andante, and Vivace. 
The orchestration is standard except 
that there is no percussion outside 
of the timpani. About four months 
of actual work went into the writing 
of the concerto, not counting the plan- 
ning. I finished it in July, 1956. The 
second and third movements are in 
rondo form, and, typical of all my 
rondo forms, the return is always in 
a different key. In the final move- 


ment, I'm up to my usual rhythmic 
tricks. 


It’s all in 6/8 time, but there 





are many different rhythms. I con- 
centrated a great deal on rhythm not 
only because it is important, but be- 
cause so little attention is paid to it.” 

At this point Mr. Creston digressed 
to say that he had made a thorough 
study of rhythm and had written a 
book on the subject, “the only one 
of its kind”, which he hopes to have 
published soon. He believes, too, that 
his “Principles of Rhythm” will fill a 
long felt want. 

At the mention of Mr. Creston’s 
book, Mrs. Rabinof let the cat out 
of the bag that she too was writing 
a book—a-book on keyboard im- 
provisation which will be practical 
and self-explanatory. Since she plays 
everything from memory, including 
piano reductions of orchestral works, 
she has found that her ability to im- 
provise has often stood her in good 
Stead. 

During the interview, Mr. Rabinof, 
who seems to have an inexhaustible 
fund of philosophical wit at his 
tongue’s tip, enlivened the conversa- 
tion with many an amusing story told 
in his own inimitable way. But, to 
get back to the concerto—Mr. Rab- 
inof summed it up in a phrase: “No 
smoke, but plenty of fire.” 

—Rafael Kammerer 


Temianka To Introduce 


Concerts for Youth 


Beverly Hills, Calif—Henri Temi- 
anka will conduct three concerts of 
the Beverly Hills Concerts for Youth 
series in April, May, and June. Sup- 
ported by leading Los Angeles citi- 
zens, Mr. Temianka’s venture is a new 
one for this city. 


Sigma Alpha Iota 
Sets Music Tour 


Sigma Alpha Iota, national profes- 
sional music fraternity for women, has 
announced its second European Music 
Tour, which will take place from July 
17 to Sept. 8. 


Mascagni Opera Given 
By New Jersey Group 


Montclair, N. J.—Thirty-two clubs 
sponsored a presentation of “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” in operalogue form, 
when the Seventh District of New 
Jersey Women’s Clubs held their an- 


Brian Sullivan and his accompanist, 


nual spring music festival on April 1], 
The cast included Gloria Lind as 
Santuzza, Harriet Franklin as Lo 

Gabor Carelli, as Turiddu, and Frank 
Valentino as Alfio. Miss Lind, Mr, 
Carelli, and Mr. Valentino are from 
the Metropolitan; Miss Franklin has 
sung in Italy through the Internationa} 
Operatic Exchange directed by Mrs, 
Bernarndo De Muro. Alfredo Silipigni 
conducted the performance. 


Molnar Named 
By Two Festivals 


San Francisco. — San Francisco 
State College will take over the man- 
agement of the Sigmund Stern Grove 
Summer Music Festivals, beginning 
this summer. Mrs. Walter A. Haas, 
chairman of the festival association, 
said that the new sponsorship would 
broaden the basis of support, but 
that “the concerts will remain pri- 
marily a means of entertainment”, 

Ferenc Molnar, principal violist of 
the San Francisco Symphony and on 
the faculty of State College, has been 
named program director. Sandor 
Salgo will conduct the opening con- 
cert of the 20th anniversary series, on 
June 15. The season will run the 
usual ten weeks. 

Mr. Molnar is also musical director 
of the series of open-air concerts to 
be called Music in the Vineyards, at 
the Paul Masson vinery in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains. The series is new 
this year. 


Community Opera 
In Faust and Manon 


The Community Opera, Inc., of 
New York, Gladys Mathew, president, 
gave a broadcast performance on 
“Faust” at the Brooklyn Museum on 
April 6. Alberto Bimboni was musical 
director, Mrs. Mathew artistic direc- 
tor. Singers included Donato Bracco, 
Philip Jones, Claire Barlow, Muriel 
McKerty, and Irene Chudsin. 

Massenet’s “Manon” will have two 
presentations under the musical direc- 
tion of Rudolf Schaar and the artistic 
direction of Gunda Mordan, at Pil- 
grim Hall of the Broadway Congrega- 
tional Church, and a third presenta- 
tion — broadcast — at the Brooklyn 
Museum, in April and May. Singers 
will include Angela Giordano, Bar- 
bara Lynne, Marianne Erhardt, Louise 
McClelland, Dorothy Wyth, Arthur 
Arney, William Dumitru, George 
Bakos, Dorsey Anderson, Daniel 
Caruso, Henry Mathusek, and David 
Black. 


Eugene Bossart, are enrolled in the 


Amsterdam (N.Y.) Community Concert Association after the tenor’s recital. 
Seated are Mrs. Edwin L. LaBahn and Mrs. Harold Wood, co-chairmea of 
the membership campaign, Standing, left to right, are Mrs. William D. 
Orr, association secretary; Marjorie Kegler, of Columbia Concerts; 
Sullivan, Mr. Bossart, Dr. Robert W. 
R. Boice, Gener chairman 


Dunlap, president; and Mrs. Elliott 
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(Continued from page 27) 

William Wilderman, as Titurel; and 
Robert Nagy, as the First Knight of 
the Grail. 

It was wonderful to have a Parsi- 
fal and a Kundry who understood 
so profoundly the subtle psychologi- 
cal implications of Wagner’s text and 
music. Although Mr. Vinay had his 
troubles, vocally, there was never a 
moment when he was not completely 
in character; and when he burst out 
with that searing cry, “Amfortas! Die 
Wunde!”, one sensed the worlds of 
feeling behind it. 

Equally masterly was Miss Moed!’s 
portrayal of the three Kundrys—the 
dishevelled wild woman of Act I, the 
magnetic temptress of Act II, and 
the humble penitent of Act III. And 
she, too, built to almost unbearable 
intensity the celebrated outcry: “Ich 
sah—Ihn—Ihn—und—lachte ... ” 

Gurnemanz has always been one 
of Jerome Hines’s best roles, for he 
has not only the mighty voice for 
it but the wellspring of religious con- 
viction that inspires him in the Good 
Friday scene to transcendent per- 
formance. Mack Harrell was a dig- 
nified and touching Amfortas, but 
too pale of voice and gesture to give 
the role its full imoact. Mr. Wilder- 
man sang expressively, if a bit too 
aggressively for a voice from the 
tomb; and Mr. Nagy acquitted him- 
self well. 

Gerhard Pechner was the Klingsor, 
and in other roles were Belen Am- 
paran, Osie Hawkins, Madelaine 
Chambers, Margaret Roggero, 
Charles Anthony, and Gabor Carelli. 
The Flower Maidens, led by Laurel 
Hurley, Rosalind Elias, Helen Vanni. 
Emilia Cundari, Heidi Krall, and 
Miss Roggero, sang beautifully. 

In no opera is the snirit more im- 
portant than in “Parsifal”, and even 
though the chorus onstage had some 
perilous moments and the orchestral 
brasses hit a few clinkers, the music 
always glowed and soared, thanks to 
Fritz Stiedry. —R. S. 


Le Nozze di Figaro 


March 26. — A _ predominantly 
American cast under the animated 
direction of Erich Leinsdorf gave a 
thoroughly delightful and _ spirited 


performance—the final one of the_ 


season—of Mozart’s masterpiece. 
Dolores Wilson, singing Susanna 
for the first time this season, has 
grown into the role vocally and dra- 
matically. Her voice did not always 
dominate the ensembles when it 
should have, but her solos and duos 
with Figaro showed that she is a 
capable young Mozart singer. 
Margaret Roggero, making her in- 
itial appearance at the Metropolitan 


Dolores Wilson as Susanna 
Sedge Le Blang 





as Marcellina, brought a fine sense 
of proportion to the role. Her char- 
acterization was neither overdrawn 
nor underplayed, and she sang, too, 
with beauty of tone and a flair for 
the Mozartian idiom. Ezio Flagello, 
also new to his role, sang and acted 
Dr. Bartolo well, even though his 
voice is somewhat light in texture 
for the part. 

Rosalind Elias was a little self con- 
scious in the role of Cherubino, but 
her singing of “Non so pil” and 
“Voi che sapete” were among the 
evening’s highlights. Lucine Amara 
got off to a rather poor start, vocally, 
but once under way, her singing and 
her characterization grew in stature. 
Giorgio Tozzi (Figaro) and George 
London (Count Almaviva) were in 
superb form and their performances 
were outstanding in every way. Ales- 
sio De Paolis was again an inimitable 
Don Basilio. Others in the cast who. 
along with the chorus and ballet, did 
their best to make this an enjoyable 
“Figaro” were Gabor Carelli, Lo- 
renzo Alvary, Mildred Allen, Ma- 
delaine Chambers and Helen baa 

—R. 


Faust 


March 29.—This season’s last per- 
formance of “Faust” had three artists 
new to their parts at the Metropoli- 
tan: Marcella Pobbe as Marguerite, 
Helen Vanni as Siébel, and Louis 
Sgarro as Wagner. 

Miss Pobbe sang with an absolutely 
clear, well-pitched, relaxed voice, and 
sensitive musicality. In certain cli- 
maxes she seemed a bit too restrained, 
and if she did not always seem to 
realize that the Jewel Song is a valse 
brillante, it may be because she was 
still dreaming about the King of 
Thule. 

Miss Vanni was vocally and 
visually immensely pleasing in her 
trouser role and dropped her aria 
and her flowers on Marguerite’s door- 
step with chevaleresque grandezza. 
Wagner (who lost such a lot of pres- 
tige and importance on his journey 
from Weimar to Paris) was well taken 
care of by Louis Sgarro. 

Richard Tucker sang the title role 
(for the first time this season) with 
the accustomed fire of his tenor, which 
needed only about one act to really 
flare up. But his gardrobier deserves 
severe criticism for making him look 
like a Siberian camp warden with a 
fur cap in the first scene. 

The remaining parts of Mephisto- 
pheles, Valentin, and Marthe were 
securely 
Hines, Frank Guarrera, and Thelma 
Votipka, respectively. Jean 
conducted with conspicuous 
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Morel | 
con- | 


scientiousness, but the orchestra did | 


not always seem to fully appreciate 
his efforts and was partly uncommuni- 
cative. —J. F. S. 


Other Performances 


In a last-minute replacement for 
Roberta Peters, who was indisposed, 
Laurel Hurley sang the role of Rosina 
in “The Barber of Seville” on March 
15. for the first time at fhe Metro- 
politan. Giorgio Tozzi sang the role 
of Don Basilio, also for the first time 
at the opera house. 

In “Madama Butterfly” on March 
19, Clifford Harvuot appeared as 
Sharpless for the first time this season. 
In “Otello” on March 28, Norman 
Scott sang his first Lodovico at the 
Metropolitan, and Martha Lipton 
was heard as Emilia for the first time 
this season. 
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The summer course in music at 
Northwestern University, which will 
take place from June 24 to Aug. 2, 
will have Hazel Morgan, Sadie Raf- 
ferty, Carolyn Day, Charles Horn, 
and Sten Halfvarson on the faculty 
for music education. The staff of 
instruction in applied music will in- 
clude Robert Quick, Dudley Powers, 
Angel Reyes, Louis Crowder, Adal- 
bert Huguelet, Pauline Lindsey, Ha- 
dassah McGiffin, Gui Mombaerts, 
Wanda Paui, Hermanus Baer, Lillian 
Chookasian, Eugene Dressler, John 
Toms, Clifford Toren, Elizabeth Wy- 
sor, Richard Enright, Theodore Lams, 
Thomas Matthews, Barrett Spach, 
Dorothy Lane, members of the Chi- 
cago Symphony, and others. 


The weekly piano programs of 
Sara Sokolsky Freid, New York 
pianist and teacher, which have been 
broadcast for many years, are now 
heard on Thursday evenings at 8:45 
PM over radio station WEVD, New 
York. 


The School of Music at Louisiana 
University presented three perform- 
ances of “Fidelio” on Feb. 15, 17, 
and 19. Peter Paul Fuchs was the 
conductor; Claude Shaver, the stage 
director; Junius B. Hamblin, the set 
designer; Irene Huenefeld, the cos- 
tume designer; and Earl W. Redding, 
the chorus director. 


Virgin’'a Raad, pianist - lecturer, 
gave an all-Debussy program to- 
gether with a lecture entitled “De- 
bussy, a Man of his Times” at Welles- 
ley College on March 4. The pro- 
gram was jointly sponsored by the 
Music and French departments, and 
the lecturing was done in French. 


Colorado College has appointed 
Sidney Harth, violinist; Paul Doktor, 
violist; and Aldo Parsiot, cellist, as 
visiting artist-teachers for the Sum- 
mer Music School from June 16 to 
Aug. 8. Max Lanner, chairman of 
the music department, will head the 
piano classes. 


Elena Valdi, teacher of guitar, has 
recently moved her New York studio 
to Room 709 in Steinway Hall. Miss 
Valdi is also continuing classes at her 
Queens studio. 


The Mannes College of Music is 
giving the world premieres of two 
one-act operas on April 14 and 17: 
Ned Rorem’s “The Robbers” and Vit- 
torio Rieti’s “The Pet Shop”. Tele- 
mann’s “Pimpinone” will complete the 
program. Carl Bamberger is conduct- 
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ing. Ralph Herbert staged the works, 


and Richard Rychtarik designed the v 


scenery. 

A collection of contemporary Aus- 
trian music has been presented to the 
college by the Austrian Ministry of 
Education. 

Sylvia Marlowe has completed a 
series of three concert-forums on con- 
temporary and old works for the 
harpsichord, at the Mannes College. 
Moderating the discussions were Gus- 
tave Reese, Carleton Sprague “Smith, 
and Virgil Thomson. 

Appearing on a subscription series 
of six faculty concerts at the Mannes 
College are Leopold Mannes, John 
Wummer, Josef Raieff, Nadia Reisen- 
berg, William Kroll, William Prim- 
rose, Paul Doktor, Georgiane Greger- 
sen, Paul Berl, Sylvia Marlowe, and 
Luigi Silva. 


The Pan American Course of Or- 
chestra Conducting held by Igor 
Markevitch will take place at the 
National Institute of Fine Arts in 
Mexico from June 16 to July 20. 


Musical events at Brown Univer- 
sity in February included concerts of 
the Brown University String Quartet; 
the Quartetto di Roma; David Lau- 
rent, baritone; and William Dinneen, 
organ. 


The Fred Waring Music Workshop 
has announced, that the 1958 Colum- 
bus Boychoir Camp will be held on 
the grounds adjoining Fred Waring’s 
Shawnee Inn at Shawnee-on-Dela- 
ware, Pa. In addition to usual sum- 
mer activities, the faculty and stu- 
dents of the Columbus Boychoir will 
participate in classes and programs 
of the Waring Music Workshop. 


The University of Illinois chapter 
of Mu Phi Epsilon initiated a schol- 
arship recognition award for an out- 
standing freshman woman majoring 
in music. The first recipient is Suz- 
anne Wilson, of Columbia, Mo. 


The Cleveland Institute of Music 
presented Honegger’s “King David” 
on March 26. Marcel Dick conducted 
the Institute Symphony, the Institute 
Chorus, and four soloists. 


The Preparatory Department of 
Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore 
has begun construction of a new 
branch studio building in suburban 
Towson. 


Edith Stephan, director of the De- 
partment of Modern Dance at the 
Seven Arts Center, in New York, has 


Marjorie Smith (left), American Opera Auditions winner, with John 
Brownlee, director of tie Manhattan School of Music, and Mrs. James 
Husted, secretary of the board of trustees and chairman of the Auxiliary 








Committee, at a reception for the school’s Development Program 

































































JANE HOHFELD 


Chamber music pianist. Soloist 
with leading quartets. International 
tours with foremost artists. 

230 -28th Avenue 

_ San Francisco, Cal. 
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Voice Production Specialty 
315 West 57th St.. NYC CO 5-7066 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
NATS — NYSTA 
160 W. 73rd St., NYC TR 7-5760 
TR 7-6700 


PIERRE MOSONYI 


Pianist-T eacher 
Coach and Accompanist 
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363 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. CI 6-4886 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Pianist and Teacher 
Exponent of TOBIAS MATTHAY Principles 
Private Lessons—Courses For Teachers 


320 W. 86th St., N. Y. 24 EN 2-7586 


Esther SELINSKY 


Pianist-Teacher 


Formerly Piano Faculty, 92nd St. “Y" 
Principles of technique and musicianship 
nners and Professional. Also Music Therapy 
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SARA SOKOLSKY-FREID 


Concert Pianist—Teacher 
Weekly Broadcasts—WEVD, AM-FM 
Thursdays 8:45 PM 
315 West 57th St., N.Y.C. Cl 7-7235 


HERTA SPERBER 
Teacher of Siagiag — Coach 
N.A.T.S. -F.M.C. 

Complete Training and Artistic Guidance 
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Studios in Manhattan and Jackson Heights 
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LOIS WANN 
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announced the formation of a Chore- 
ographers Workshop. 


A series of lectures and recitals 
under the direction of Karl Geiringer 
and Edith Vogl is currently being 
given on the subject of Beethoven 
by the Boston University Evening 
Division. 


Sam Berlin, a pupil of Mrs. Jeane 
Woolford, is presenting a recital on 
April 26 at the Studio Club, 210 East 
77th Street, New York. Among the 
compositions that Mr. Berlin will 
sing are works by Handel and Schu- 
bert as well as a group of Irish folk 
songs arranged by Hughes. 


Augustin Duques, former solo 
clarinetist under Arturo Toscanini, 
was appointed head of the woodwind 
department of the Long Island In- 
stitute of Music. A further addition 
to the faculty staff, which already in- 
cludes Mishel Piastro, Leopold Mitt- 
man, and Edward B. Hornowski, di- 
rector of the institute, will be Joseph 
Castka, who will head the department 
of percussion instruments. 

In its series of faculty concerts, the 
Long Island Institute featured Ken- 
neth Gordon, violinist, and Bernard 
Kirshbaum, pianist, in a recital on 
March 16. 


The Yale University School of 
Music appointed George H. Jacob- 
son as Associate Professor of Music 
Education and Theory, and Aldo 


Parisot as Assistant Professor of 
Violincello. 
Prominent composers, writers, 


critics, directors, performers, and his- 
torians participated in a two-day 
conference at Columbia University, 
which took place on April 13 and 
14. The subject was American Opera. 


Hartt College Stages 
Offenbach Opera 


Hartford, Conn.—Offenbach’s me- 
lodic effervescence and Elemer Nagy’s 
staging of “The Tales of Hoffmann” 
were the outstanding factors in the 
sumptuous production by the Hartt 
College of Music on Feb. 26. 

Mr. Nagy, whose revival of Pur- 
cell’s “Dido” at Yale a few years 
back was the most stunning pictorial 
representation in this reviewer’s mem- 
ory, enhanced his reputation with his 
ingeniously functional setting, which 
allowed him the 
utmost latitude for 
ornate design and 
rich decoration. 

In the Prologue, 
Luther’s tavern 
had a simple, Gre- 
cian-inspired back- 
drop, which be- 
came __ transparent 
when the Muse of 
Poetry appeared 
and also served as 
a porticoed back- 
ground for’ the 
three tales. To pre- 
serve the  story- 
within-a-story ef- 
fect, some students 
around a table re- 
mained at either 
side of the stage. 

For this produc- 
tion Mr. Nagy re- 
stored the  char- 
acter of the Muse, 
which gave an 
artistic unity to an 
opera that has suf- 
fered from tradi- 
tional editing. 





Entirely in keeping with Offenbach’s 
prescribed milieu was the rich cos- 
tuming, which was neither garish nor 
gaudy. 

Hartt College was extremely fortu- 
nate in its Hoffmann, Richard Gilley, 
who handled the role with savoir 
faire and used his lyric voice with 
veteran skill. 

As Olympia, Maria Kallitsi sang 
her coloratura showpiece with great 
élan and tonal purity and mimed 
the mechanical doll in a very charm- 
ing manner. Elisabeth Edwards made 
a voluptuous courtesan, in the role 
of Giulietta, but her singing was 
marred by excessive vibrato and a 
lack of focus, Clara Malizia, as An- 
tonia, had moments of great beauty, 
but she too had trouble with her 
tonal production. 

Edwin Stuart essayed the four bari- 
tone roles—Lindorf, Coppelius, Dap- 
pertutto, and Dr. Miracle—and proved 
himself the best actor on the stage, 
with a great flair for characterization. 

Moshe Paranov conducted with a 
forthright vigor that inspired both 
singers and orchestra to a perform- 
ance notably superior to the average 
student effort. 

The John Gutman translation was 
used. —George W. Stowe 


Special Subject Set 
For Marcus Course 


“Projection — Its Value in Study 
and Performance”, one of the most 
stimulating and vital aspects of teach- 
ing and concertizing, will be a major 
topic of discussion by Adele Marcus 
during her Master Course in New 
York City this summer, July 7 to 
Aug. 2. This lecture will be one of a 
series of eight devoted to a com- 
prehensive survey and analysis of a 
pianist at work in the studio and on 
the stage. 


Manhattanville Offers 
Summer Music Course 


Purchase, N. Y. — The Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music of the 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, at Purchase, is offering a sum- 
mer session from June 30 to Aug. 8. 
The school, under the directorship of 
Mother Josephine Morgan, will be 
granting degrees of Bachelor of Mu- 
sic and Bachelor of Sacred Music to 
men and women. 


Olympia sings her aria in a scene from “The Tales 
of Hoffmann”, as produced hy the Hartt College 


Edward Saxe 


Courses of instruction will encom- 
pass both sacred and applied music. 
In addition to seven classes in theory, 
harmony, and composition, the sum- 
mer session includes courses in: choir 
technique as well as a choral work- 
shop under the direction of Theodore 
Marier. Private instruction will be 
available in piano, voice, strings and 
wind instruments. 

A series of illustrated lectures will 
be given on Tuesday evenings. The 
distinguished visiting lecturers to be 
heard are Noah Greenberg, John 
Brownlee, Rev. Rembert Weakland, 
O.S.B., Paul Henry Lang, and Martin 
Bernstein. 





. Chicago.—The R. E. Moore Com- 
pany of Chicago has announced the 
publication of a booklet, “Working 
Harmony”, which contains detailed in 
formation or recruiting, directing, re- 
hearsing, maintaining and financing 
company-sponsored singing groups. 
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Coach—Accompanist 
Met Opera Studios 


1425 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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Dance Instruction 


BALLET SCHOOL 
Dir.: Boris Novikoff 


Metrepelitan Opera House Studio 15 
Classes for children, adults 
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ATLANTA: Helen Knox Spain, 724 
Piedmont Ave., N.E. 

BALTIMORE: George Kent Bellows, 
Peabody Conservatory. 

BUFFALO: Berna Bergholtz, Public 
Library, Lafayette Square. 


BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 

CHICAGO: Howard Talley, 5813 Black- 
stone Ave., Chicago 37. 

CINCINNATI: Mary Leighton, 506 East 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND: Frank Hruby, 
land Press. 

DALLAS: George C. Leslie, 6628 Van- 
derbilt Ave. 

DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, 
East First Ave. 

= Richard Fandel, 325 Merton 
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HOUSTON: Hubert Roussel, Houston 
Post. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Eleanor Y. Pelham, 
5211 Boulevard Place. 

KANSAS CITY: Blanche Lederman, 
Newbern Hotel, 525 East Armour 
Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Albert Goldberg, Correspondent, 
Los Angeles Times. 

MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711 81st St., 
Miami Beach. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Minne- 
sota. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 
Shady Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marjory M. Fisher, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, 4558 
9th Ave., N.E. 

WASHINGTON, D.C.: Theodore Schae- 
fer, National Presbyterian Church. 


Foreign Countries 


ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro, 
Buenos Aires Musical, Avenida Pueyr- 
redon 336, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 
Road, Edgecliff, Sydney. 

Dorian Le Gallienne, 24, Orrong 
Road, Armadale, Melbourne S.E. 
3, Victoria. 

AUSTRIA: Max Graf, 9 Wilhelm Exner- 
gasse 30, Vienna. 

BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, Rue 
d’Arlon 22, Brussels. 

BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro. 
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CANADA: Colin Sabiston, 200 Cotting- . 


ham St., Toronto. 

ENGLAND: Harold’ Rosenthal, 6 
Woodland Rise, London, N. 10. 

FRANCE: Christina Thoresby, 125 Rue 
de l'Université, Paris 7. 

GERMANY: H. H. _ Stuckenschmidt, 
Berlin-Dahlem, Podbielskiallee 65. 

Everett Helm, Frittlingen bei Rott- 
weil, Wurttemberg. 

ITALY: Reginald Smith Brindle, Via 
Marconi 28, Florence. 

Peter Dragadze, Via San Vin- 
cenzo 8, Milan. 

Cynthia Jolly, Via dei Gracchi 126, 
Rome. 

MEXICO: Manuel Aguilar, Jr., 
Juitepec 115, Mexico 10, D. F. 

NETHERLANDS: Lex van Delden, 
Het Parool, N. Z. Voorburgwal 225, 
Amsterdam. 

PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Car- 
neyro, 363 rua Antonia Carneiro, 
Porto. 

SPAIN: Antonio Iglesias, No. 58 Arda, 
Madrid. 

SWEDEN: Ingrid Sandberg, Lidingo 1, 
Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Edmond Appia, 5 
Chemin Prevote, Cologny, Geneva. 
YUGOSLAVIA: Dragan Lisac, Petrin- 

jska 13, Zagreb. 
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OTHER OPERA in New York 


Broadway Grand Opera 
Presents Carmen 


High School of Fashion Industries 
Auditorium, March 2, 2:30. — Post- 
poned because of the big snow on 
Feb. 16, the Broadway Grand Opera 
Association’s production of “Carmen” 
was given on this sunny springlike 
Sunday afternoon. 

Marguerite Moor, founder and mu- 
sical director of the Association, at- 
tempting to do for opera what the 
off-Broadway groups do for drama, 
deserves a great deal of credit. This 
performance was a good example of 
what can be done with limited finan- 
cial resources, given imagination and 
determination. With a few props and 
no scenery, Fausto Bozza’s staging had 
eye appeal and movement. The cos- 
tumes were colorful and in keeping. 
The singers, for the most part, were 
capable and well cast. Scott O’Neil 
conducted with spirit and understand- 
ing. Despite the fact that there had 
been no rehearsal with the orchestra 
previous to the performance, there 
were but few minor hitches. 

Janice Matisse was a convincing 
Carmen, vocally and _histrionically. 
Possessing a true mezzo-soprano voice 
capable of a wide range of dark and 
light shadings, she used it effectively. 
Ruth Willis made an appealing Mi- 
caela and her bright, fresh, clean sing- 
ing was a pleasure to listen to. Sin- 
fen Dorfer, as Don Jose, was a more 
convincing actor than singer, simply 
because he continually forced his 
voice. Carl McRorie, as Escamillo, 
was somewhat of an incongruity in 
the cast. He tore into his role like 
an old-time vaudeville actor. A po- 
tentially good baritone, his voice at 
this stage lacks resonance. 

Commendable in their respective 
roles were Bert Wechsler (Morales); 
Joseph Salvador (Zuniga); Evelyn 
Gill (Frasquita); Bette Wolf (Mer- 
cedes); and Alfred Brigham, Louis 
Gill, and Lloyd Strang, as the inn- 
keeper and smugglers. The chorus 
sang with verve and good tonal bal- 
ance. 

As an Entr’acte, the Fresh Air 
Chorus (Children) of the Herald- 
Tribune Fresh Air Fund, directed by 
Leslie Bennett, contributed a short 
group of songs. This performance of 
“Carmen” was a benefit for that 
fund. —R. K. 


~New York College 


Gives Britten Opera 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, March 19. 
—The Opera Department of the New 
York College of Music covered itself 
with glory by presenting the United 


« States premiere of Benjamin Britten’s 


opera “The Turn of the Screw” in a 
performance that was in every way 
worthy of this extremely subtle and 
musically masterful work. 

Though Britten is not a 12-tone 
composer or a Schoenberg disciple, 
he has followed the example of Alban 
Berg in treating a psychologically 
complex theme in terms of a firm and 
beautifully knit musical structure— 
with the variation as the pervasive 
unit. But, being a great composer, he 
does this so skillfully that the listener 
is never aware of the marvels of 
craftsmanship at the expense of dra- 
matic vigor or immediacy. Myfanwy 
Piper’s adaptation of the famous 
Henry James story captures the eerie 
horror of the original, and Britten has 
colored his score with unerfing taste. 

The vocal parts are fiendishly diffi- 
cult to sing, and great credit should 


~ 
“The Boor” 





go to all of the members of the cast 
for performing with such conviction 
and assurance. The Prologue was 
sung by Donato Fracco; the role of 
the Governess by Carolyn Chrisman; 
Miles, by Douglas Ahlstedt, of the 
Columbus Boy Choir, of Princeton, 
N. J.; Flora, by Roxanne Brandt; 
Mrs. Grose, by Helen Waller; Miss 
Jessel, by Irene Sherrock; and Quint, 
by John King. At the Thursday eve- 
ning performance there were three 
cast changes: Ann Amenta (the 
Governess); Dorothy Bergquist 
(Flora); and Lisa Clarksen (Mrs. 
Grose). 

Quite as important as the vocal 
parts in this superbly integrated score 
are the orchestral parts. (Like 
Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos”, “The 
Turn of the Screw” is a wonderful 
lesson in how to obtain seemingly 
limitless effects from a small orches- 
tra.) Siegfried Landau conducted with 
authority and intensity, without over- 
driving his musicians. Albert Felmar’s 
staging was also clever, and Richard 
Mason’s settings were ingenious. It 
was too bad that scene changes had 
to be made in full view of the dark- 
ened stage, but they were swiftly 
handled. The lighting was admirable. 

Among living composers of opera 
Britten stands in the very front rank 
and a distinguished audience was on 
hand to hear his premiere. Producers 
further downtown please take notice. 

S. 


and “Gallantry” 


Brander Matthews Theater, March 
19.—Two new one-act operas pre- 
sented by Columbia University were 
heard for the first time in New York. 
“The Boor” by Dominick Argento, 
with a libretto by John Olon after the 
play by Chekov, is a buffa trifle. Mr. 
Argento writes professionally in many 
styles and combines these styles with 
grace and tact. He writes well for the 
voice and knows how to set up a 
funny scene. He is less successful 





In the news 20 years ago 


when attempting lyric profundities, 
but since the opera is predominantly 
a lark, it is for the most part inno- 
cent fun. The cast of three were com- 
pletely effective; Mary Henderson has 
a voice of pleasing timbre which she 
controls with the utmost grace; Hugh 
Thompson was properly gruff as the 
boor and his voice boomed with 
animal masculinity, while in contrast 
Grant Williams, as the servant, was 
docile and meek. 

“Gallantry”, a soap opera in one 
act by Douglas Moore and Arnold 
Sundgaard, was a hit. I don’t know 
when I have laughed as much as | 
did listening to this clever score. It 
is jazzy, piquant, and at the same 
time tender, with a lyricism that is 
Moore at his best. The tale is a typi- 
cal soap opera, reminiscent of ‘ “Young 
Doctor Malone”. That it is satirical 
is evident, but the workmanship and 
timing of both composer and librettist 
raise the opera to the level of a work 
of art. 

The cast was well chosen, and the 
staging by Day Tuttle exemplary, 
Bonnie Murray has a lovely lyric so- 
prano, that is handled with the utmost 
refinement. David Atkinson has a 
pleasing baritone and his stage busi- 
ness was Broadway at its best. Joseph 
Sopher has a vibrant tenor, and 
Cecilia Ward has a gentle mezzo, 
Emerson Buckley conducted with rel- 
ish. All in all, it was an evening of 
fun at Columbia. —E. L 


Juilliard Opera 
Performs Strauss Work 


Juilliard Concert Hall, March 21. 
—The Juilliard Opera Theatre had 
every reason to be proud of this pro- 
duction of Strauss’s , Ariadne auf 
Naxos”, given on March 21, 22, 
23. It was, in fact, superior to some 
performances that have been given 
downtown by professionals. Amazing 
was the quality of the voices and the 
brilliance of technique, and, of course, 
the school could afford sufficient re- 
hearsals—something that many pro- 
fessional groups and companies can- 


(Continued on page 34) 


GEORGE ENGLES HONORED 


1938—A “million dollars worth of musicians” honor George Engles on 
his tenth anniversary as their concert manager, presenting him with a 
silver plaque bearing their signatures. Left to right on the floor are Mischa 


Levitzki, Gladys Swarthout, 
Efrem Zimbalist. 


Frank Chapman, Marjorie Lawrence, and 
Standing are Rosina Lhevinne, Elisabeth Rethberg, 


Florence Easton, Doris Doe, Kirsten Flagstad, Lauritz Melchior, Mr. Engles 
(holding plaque), Walter Damrosch, Ania Dorfmann, Poldi Mildner 
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OBITUARIES 





MRS. GEORGE OAKLEY 


Honolulu, T. H. — Mrs. George 
Oakley, 72, who was co-manager with 
her husband of Artist Service of 
Honolulu, died here on March after 
an extended illness. In 20 years of 
promoting music Mr. and Mrs. Oak- 
ley had brought 125 artists or en- 
sembles to Hawaii. 

A native of Miles, Iowa, Mrs. Oak- 
Jey came to Hawaii in 1917, where 
she taught at Punahou School for 
ten years. In 1920 she married Mr. 
Oakley, then music critic for the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, and seven 
years later became her husband’s 
partner in musical productions. She 
returned for a while to teaching dur- 
ing World War Il. 

In recent years she has made sev- 
eral world tours to engage leading 
artists for local appearances. 

Surviving besides her husband is 
a son, Dr. George D. Oakley, Jr.; a 
daughter, Mrs. Nancy Hedemann; 
and two grandchildren. 


DAVID BROECKMAN 


David Broeckman, composer, vio- 
linist, and conductor, died of a heart 
attack in New York on April 1. He 
was 55 years old. 

Mr. Broeckman, who was born in 
Leiden, Netherlands, served as a 
conductor at the Royal Opera at The 
Hague, before he came to this country 
in 1924. Starting his career here as a 
member of the New York Phil- 
harmonic he became musical director 
of Warner Brothers in 1929 and of 
Columbia Pictures in 1931. During 
World War II he was director of 
music for the United States Treasury 
Department. After the war Mr. 
Broeckman was leading conductor of 
the Pop Concerts at Carnegie Hall 
and was active in recent years in the 
“Wide Wide World” program of NBC 
and the Music in the Making concerts 
at Cooper Union. 

Mr. Broeckman wrote an auto- 
biographical novel, “The Shoestring 
Symphony”, and several symphonies, 
concertos, operas, and other pieces. 


HELENE PLATOVA-JAFFE 
Helene Platova-Jaffe, 50, ballet 


~ teacher and former premiere danseuse, 


died on Jan. 25 at her home in New 
York City after a long illness. 

Mme. Platova started her career in 
Moscow, where she studied at the 
Bolshoi Theatre under the Russian 


“ choreographer Alexander Nikolayev. 


After the first world war she con- 
tinued her studies in Berlin and be- 
came prima ballerina at the State 
Opera. Later she toured many Euro- 
pean countries as premiere danseuse 
of Mme. Nikolayeva’s ballet company. 

Since 1939 Mme. Platova lived in 
New York, where she founded one of 
the finest ballet schools in the coun- 


try. Among the well-known dancers ~ 


who have studied under her are 
Jerome Robbins, Maria Tallchief, 
Bambi Lynn, Melissa Hayden, and 
Ray Harrison. 


¥  VITTORIO TREVISAN 


Vittorio Trevisan, a former bass 
with the Chicago Opera Company, 
died on Jan. 27 in New York City 
at the age of 89. Born in Venice, 
Italy, Mr. Trevisan made his operatic 

ut in Bergamo. He came to the 
United States in 1912 after successful 
‘ours in South America, where he 
sang with Caruso, Titta Ruffo, and 
Amelita Galli-Curci. He was with 
bas Chicago Opera until it closed in 

1930s. For the last ten years 


April, 1958 


Mr. Trevisan had been teaching at 
his home studio in New York City. 
Surviving are two daughters, Olga 
Trevisan and Mrs. Cecil Selfridge. 


ALICE GENTLE 


Oakland, Calif—Alice Gentle, 69, 
former opera singer, died on March 
1 of an undiagnosable anemia. The 
American mezzo-soprano’s career 
started in the chorus at the late Oscar’ 
Hammerstein’s old Manhattan Opera 
House. She made her debut as a prin- 
cipal in 1909. After singing in Ham- 
merstein’s company in London and 
appearing in light opera, she made 
her Italian debut at La Scala, Milan, 


,in 1917. Her debut at the Metropoli- 


tan Opera followed in 1918. She sang 
in many other American companies, 
and she was in two motion pictures 
made in the 1930s. 

In private life she was the wife 
of Jacob Proebstel, with whom she 
had operated the Alice Gentle Coun- 
try House Inn in Monterey. 


~ THOMAS TAPPER 


White Plains, N. Y.—Thomas Tap- 
per, 94, educator and musicologist, 
died on Feb. 24 at the White Plains 
Hospital. A native of Canton, Mass., 
he was associated as a teacher with 
such institutions as the Institute of 
Musical Art in New York and New 
York University. He was president of 
the National Academy of Music and 
associate editor of the Hearst News- 
paver Syndicate. He had also been 
editorial representative for the Oliver 
Ditson Musical Publishing Company 
of Boston, and editor of The Mu- 
sician from 1897 to 1905. Among 
his books are “The National Course 
in Music”. “First Studies in Music 
Biography” and “Chats with Music 
Students”. 

Surviving is his wife, Mrs. Marie 
Keating Tapper. 


ADOLF SCHMID v 


Englewood, N. J.—Adolf Schmid. 
composer, arranger and author. died 
here on Feb. 12 at the age of 89. 

Born in Austria, he studied at the 
Vienna Conservatory from 1887 to 
1890 and came to the United States in 
1915. Mr. Schmid was well known 
as a conductor, directing the British 
National Orchestra, the Boston Grand’ 
Opera Company, and the Pavlova 
Ballet Russe. From 1930 to 1945 he 
was chief arranger for the NBC Sym- 
phony, and at the same time also 
taught at the Juilliard School and the 
Institute of Musical Art. He had 
orchestrated over 3,000 pieces of 
music, written the book “The Art of 
the Baton”, and edited Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Principles of Orchestration”. 

Surviving is a brother, Alfred 
Schmid. 


KATHLEEN SNYDER 


Kathleen Harding Snyder, 73, sec- 
retary of the Metropolitan Opera Bal- 
let School, died on Jan. 31. Born in 
England, Kathleen Harding came to 
this country in 1909 as secretary to 


~ Malvina Cavalazzi, who founded the 


school and was premiere danseuse in 
the Metropolitan’s first season, in 
1883. In 1914, she was made sec- 
retary of the overa ballet, also serv- 
ing as pianist for classes. Survivors 
include a son, George; a daughter, 
Margaret; and a sister. 


EMMI LEISNER 


Flensburg, Germany.—A former 
member of the Berlin State Opera, 
and leading contralto of the Royal 


Opera Berlin from 1912 to 1918, 
Emmi Leisner died after a long illness 
on Jan. 11 in Flensburg, the same city 
where she was born in 1886. Also 
widely acclaimed as an oratorio and 


lieder singer, Miss Leisner made 
several records for Polydor in 
Germany. 


ERNEST C. SCHIRMER 


Boston, Mass.—Ernest C. Schirmer, 
founder and president of the E. C. 
Schirmer Music Company, Boston, 
died on Feb. 15. He was 93 years 
old. Born in Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
he entered apprenticeship in the firm 
of his uncle G. Schirmer, and became 
business manager of the Boston Music 
Company in 1891. Until his retire- 
ment in 1917 he remained with this 
firm. In 1921 Mr. Schirmer re- 
entered the publishing field and estab- 


lished the E. C. Schirmer Music 
Company. 
EMERSON WHITHORNE 
Lyme, Conn. — Emerson Whit- 


horne, pianist, composer, and writer 
died here on March 25. His age 
was 74. 

Mr. Whithorne studied piano under 
Leschetizky and Schnabel, and com- 
position with Robert Fuchs in Vienna. 
Before returning to the United States 
he wrote music criticism in London. 
From 1915 to 1920 he was editor for 
the Art Publications Society of St. 
Louis. Afterwards he devoted himself 
to composition. Among his works 
played were “Fata Morgana”, “Poem 
7 ae and Orchestra”, and “Moon 

rail”. 


HELEN BARERE 


_Helen_ Barere, 64, widow of the 
pianist Simon Barere, died of a heart 
attack at her New York home on 
Feb. 19. Mrs. Barere was a well- 
known pianist, who discontinued her 
career when she came to this country. 
In recent years she had taught piano 
in New York and Philadelphia. A 
son, Boris, survives. 


WILHELM STRECKER 


Wiesbaden, Germany. — Wilhelm 
Strecker, managing director of B. 
Schott’s Soehne, music publishers of 
Mainz, Germany, died here at the age 
of 74. Mr. Strecker was also a 
founder of Associated Music Pub- 
lishers, a subsidiary of BMI. 


RUDOLPH F. ELIE 


Los Angeles. Calif. — Rudolf F. 
Elie, music critic of the Boston Her- 
ald, died of a heart attack here on 
March 11. Mr. Elie, who joined the 
Herald 19 years ago, recently com- 
pleted a novel, “The Girl with the 
Golden Slipper”. 
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Ann Arbor May Festival 
Schedules Opera 


Ann Arbor, Mich—The University 
Musical Society of The University of 
Michigan has announced the 65th 
annual Ann Arbor May Festival, to 
be given May 1 to 4. 

Six concerts will be given by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Lily Pons, 
soprano, will be the soloist on May 1. 
The following night a concert version 
of Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah” 
will have Claramae Turner, Brian 
Sullivan, Martial Singher, and Yi- 
Kwei Sze in leading roles. 

On the afternoon of May 3, a Hun- 
garian program will feature Gyorgy 
Sandor as soloist in Bartok’s Second 
Piano Concerto. The Festival Youth 
Chorus, conducted by Marguerite 
Hood, will take part. In the evening, 
George London, bass, will be soloist 
in operatic arias and excerpts from 
“Boris Godunoft”. 

Choral works by Gabrieli, Bloch, 
and Vittorio Giannini, with Martial 
Singher as soloist, are scheduled for 
the afternoon of May 4. After the 
intermission, Michael Rabin will be 
heard in Tchaikovsky’s Violin Con- 
certo. In the final concert that eve- 
ning, Glenn Gould will play Bee- 
thoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto. 

Eugene Ormandy, Thor Johnson, 
and William Smith will conduct, with 
Lester McCoy preparing the Uni- 
versity Choral Union for its perform- 
ances. Three contemporary Ameri- 
can orchestra! works—by William 
Schuman, Roger Sessions, and Aaron 
Copland—wiil be added to the festival 
repertoire. 


Lester McCoy, director of the 
Choral Union, led two performances 
of Handel’s “Messiah” earlier this sea- 
son in Hill Auditorium. Mr. McCoy 
was cheered for his magnificent train- 
ing of the chorus. The four sterling 
soloists were Adele Addison, Eunice 


Alberts, Harold Haugh, and Paul 
Matthepy 
The’ Vienna Choir Boys, perennial 


favorites here, gave'a lesson in blend, 
pitch, and shading to a captivated 
audience. The appearance of Jose 
Greco and his troupe at the Michigan 
Theatre marked another high point 
in the midseason musical program. 
—Helen Miller Cutler 





The Seoul Chamber Music Society 
sent out an urgent appeal through 
“Music for Korea” (sponsored by the 
American - Korean Foundation) for 
used chamber-music. Scores and parts 
can be sent to Korea through the 
United States Information Agency. 
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LICIA ALBANESE 
Soprano, Metropolitan & San Francisco Operas 


JUSSI BJOERLING 


World Famous Tenor 


ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
Pianist 
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Pianist 
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Violinist 
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Violinist 
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Soprano, Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 
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Pianist 
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Soprano, Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 
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Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 
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Pianist 
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Soprano, NBC Opera and TV 
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Mezzo, San Francisco & Glyndebourne Operas 
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(Continued from page 32) 
not allow themselves. 

The work was given complete in 
the 1916 version—that is, with the 
charming Prologue which Strauss 
composed when the clumsy first ver- 
sion of 1912 was abandoned. It is a 
crime to omit this Prologue, for it 
not only sets off the opera proper but 
shows the composer handling mate- 
rials from it with consummate skill 
and imagination, in retrospective 
anticipation. 

Outstanding among the voices was 


| that of Sara Rhodes Hageman, as 


Ariadne. Large in volume and excit- 
ing in quality, it enabled her to sing 
the role with real freedom. Like ail 
of the young artists of the evening, 
Miss Hageman did not trouble herself 
overmuch with the ultimate nuances, 
but she did bring light and shade as 
well as emotional power into her 
singing. 

Gloria Berliner, Patricia Kavan, 
and Margaret Hoswell, as Naiad, 
Dryad, and Echo sounded charming 
when they sang softly but rather 
harsh when they lit out, Valkyrie 
fashion, in their final scene. Enrico 
Di Giuseppe handled the difficult role 
of Bacchus with dignity and resource, 
facing its merciless tessitura with 
courage throughout. 

Angelica Lozada sang the role of 
Zerbinetta with astounding verve, and, 
apart from some dry top tones, she 
never let its impossibilities seem im- 
possible. Her troupe of followers in 
the opera, well trained and agile, was 
made up of David Clatworthy, Don- 
ald Pyle, Clifton Steere, and Josef 
Gustern. Barbara Altman had neither 
the power of voice or personality to 
do full justice to the ardent role of 
the Composer, in the Prologue, but 
she nonetheless revealed a potentially 
admirable voice. 

The orchestra under Frederic 
Waldman, like the singers, took the 
challenges of Strauss’s virtuoso writ- 
ing in its stride and gave a notably 
transparent performance of the in- 
comparable score. Lemuel Ayres’s 
costumes were generally handsome and 
the settings by Thomas DeGaetani 
and David Hays deserve special 
praise—the final tableau was superb. 
To Frederic Cohen, the stage director, 
Leo Van Witsen, Elsa Kahl and all of 
the others involved in this production 
warm congratulations. —R. S. 


Rysanek Makes 
New York Debut 


Little Orchestra Society, Thomas 
Scherman, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
March 26: 


“Macbeth” by Verdi (in concert form). 
The Cast: 

Macbeth .... .. William Chapman 
Banquo... ..Donald Gramm 
Lady Macbeth .......Leonie Rysanek 
Lady in Waiting........ Madelyn Vose 
I ix oe ata wii a.5-0 0:0 John McCollum 
Doctor, Servant, Assassin. .Albert Lyons 
Apparitions. . . ..Alex Demus and 
William Meyhoefer 


This generally excellent perform- 
ance of “Macbeth” in concert form 
exposed some interesting features of 
non-theatrical performance of opera. 
To begin with, it was not really in 
concert form. The principals were in 
conventional evening clothes, but 
they acted their parts to a degree, 
they moved about the stage in front 
of the orchestra under colored lights, 
and they used a few props including 
a dagger, a shroud for Banquo’s 
ghost and a chair for him to sit in. 
This semi-theatrical gesture proved 








awkward and _ unenchanting. ft 
would have been better, it seems to 
me, either to have done nothing 
theatrical or to have gone one step, 
and a few dollars, further and put 
the people in costumes and against 
a simple set, thus making them more 
at ease, dramatically, and creating a 
real sense of illusion for the audi- 
ence. 

On the plus side, this type of per. 
formance tended to throw the music 
into high relief. Much more than 
in the opera house, one was aware 
of the structural form of the compo- 
sition, the set pieces, the ensembles 
and the chorus numbers. Unfor- 


Leonie ‘Rysanek 


tunately, the audience became too 
conscious of the structural divisions 
and began applauding after each of 
the numbers as though they were se- 
lections on a concert program. Ex- 
cept for this unforeseen and deplor- 
able development, the scheme worked 
admirably and provided a musical 
experience quite unlike, and in many 
ways considerably more satisfactory, 
than commonly is obtained in the 
opera house. 

Leonie Rysanek made her New 
York debut in the role of Lady Mac- 
beth. She is the possessor of a large, 
well-rounded voice which she em- 
ploys with a high degree of pro- 
fessional skill. She is more colorful 
and dramatic in the theatre than she 
is on the concert stage, but her great 
second-act aria, “La luce angue”, 
and the sleepwalking scene were 
deeply moving evocations that stirred 
the capacity house to “bravas”. 

William Chapman, who sang the 
role last season at the City Center, 
was a vocally distinguished Macbeth, 
but he managed to convey only a 
modicum of the character of the 
nervous regicide. Donald Gramm, as 
Banquo, sang with opulent tone and 
displayed real conviction in the act- 
ing of his role. John McCollum did 
admirably with the rather indifferent 
part of Macduff. 

Both chorus and orchestra per- 
formed handsomely under Mr. Scher- 
man who did a meticulous job of 
conducting. Because the music was 30 
frequently interrupted by applause, 
the performance over-all seem 
rather disjointed and lacking some- 
what in dramatic sweep and con 
tinuity. But everything sounded, noth- 
ing was slurred over, and the old 
score was fully revealed for what it 
is—one of Verdi's minor master 
pieces. —R. E 





Chattanooga, Tenn.—Music in the 
Round, a series of chamber - musi¢ 
concerts presented by the Chattanooga 
Symphony, is featuring works by 
Mozart, Beethoven, and contemporary 
composers. Julius Hegyi, conductor 
of the orchestra, is directing the series. 
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Ximenez-V argas 
Spanish Ballet 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, March 3. 
—The Ximenez-Vargas Spanish Bal- 
let Company presented for its Ameri- 
can premiere a stimulating and un- 
usually wide-range program of tradi- 
tional and popular dances of Spain. 
Consummate poise and skill of ex- 
ecution was evident in every dance, 
from the balletic “Escuela Bolera” to 
the flamenco selections and the Latin 
American dance ensembles. The 
dancers displayed splendid animation. 

Of memorable delight was the 
dancing of Ana Mercedes. With her 
remarkable castanet playing alone, she 
was able to create and sustain dra- 
matic situations. Robert Ximenez dis- 
played enormous agility and polish 
of style in his self-arranged “Zapa- 
teado del Estampio”. The final fla- 
menco numbers, with the entire com- 
pany participating, were dazzling. 

The 18 members of the troupe are 
Manolo Vargas and Mr. Ximenez 
(the choreographers and artistic di- 
rectors), Pepa Reyes, Maria Gloria, 
José Lopez, Ines de Juan, Mr. Man- 
chefio, Lupe Garcia Soler, Juan An- 
tonio, Josela, and Miss Mercedes; 
Juan Garcia de la Mata and Emilio 
Bonet, guitarists; Manolo Leiva and 
Maria Antonia, singers; Ramon Jim- 
enez (musical director) and Virgilio 
Manuel, pianists; and Maria del Car- 
men Carreras, technical supervisor. 


Louis Johnson and Company 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, March 9. 
—At his second concert of the sea- 
son, Louis Johnson introduced two 
new works, “Ole”, and “Wing Suite”, 
besides offering a greatly revised ver- 
sion of “Cozy Corner”, a first Ameri- 
can performance of “Folk Impres- 
sions”, and “Trio”. “Ole” is a solo, 
an ingenious mixture of Spanish and 
American popular styles with allusions 
to the bullfight. Mr. Johnson danced 
it vividly, using a red kerchief to 
simulate the matador’s cloak and man- 
aging the transitions from ferocity 
to impish jollitry convincingly. 

“Wing Suite” is in classical ballet 
style, one in which Mr. Johnson works 
very well. It still needs further de- 
velopment and variation of material, 
but it is full of striking choreographic 
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ideas; it has a strong movement 
theme; and the Benjamin Britten mu- 
sic (the “Diversions on a Theme” for 
Piano, Left Hand, and Orchestra) is 
lyrically soaring. Of the performers, 
Ruth Lawrence, Patricia Savoia, and 
Donald Martin were outstanding in 
the purity of style and technical finish 
of their dancing. Mr. Johnson and 
the others were not so scrupulously 
balletic. 

The new version of the delightful 
“Cozy Corner” is greatly strength- 
ened, especially by a dream sequence 
that acts as a recapitulation and gives 
the choreography formal definition. 
Mr. Johnson should omit the honky- 
tonk episodes with chorus line-up at 
the close of this sequence, however, 
for they destroy the dream quality. 
Otherwise the work is first-rate. Mr. 
Johnson was completely charming as 
the alcoholic visionary; Mr. Martin 
danced a trio with Lavinia Hamilton 
and Ella Thompson with salty vigor; 
and Asia Mercoolova, Carlton John- 
son and the others were once again 
captivating as the seedy characters in 
the dream-haunted bar. 

“Folk Impressions” was sincerely 
and powerfully danced, though it is 
a little too obvious in theme and 
treatment for comfort. But the rowdy 
“Trio” was as forceful as ever. It left 
the house cheering. —R. S. 


Midi Garth 


Henry Street Playhouse, March 15. 
—The solo dance recital, which 
twenty years ago was a staple of the 
season, is becoming a rarity, and 
especially solo recitals of such search- 
ing originality as this one. Midi 
Garth is at her best in works such as 
“Anonymous”, “Dreams” and “Dou- 
ble Image” in which an astounding 
power of fantasy and emotional 
evocation are shaped by a firm artis- 
tic discipline. Even her most evanes- 
cent pieces are completely thought- 
out, so to speak. 

Less persuasive was the Suite of 
Dances, which seemed rather stiff 
and naive for a choreographer so 
accomplished in the realms of pure 
imagination. Miss Garth might well 
explore the lyric aspects of her talent 
more thoroughly, for she has an 
enormously resourceful technique and 
great musical sensitivity. —R. S. 
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New! 


Tour Direction: Coppicus & Schang 


Bambi 1 - 
ambi inn 27 Rod Alexander 


Television's Top Dance Stars 
and their 
Lively Company of 15 
in their AMERICAN DANCE JUBILEE 
“From Minstrel Days to Swingtime” 


Fall of 1958 





Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Second Tour of the Ballet Hit of the Nation! 


Ruth Page's Chicago Opera Ballet 


with Famous Soloists, Corps de Ballet and Orchestra 


Repeating their great successes “THE MERRY WIDOW” and “REVENGE” 
Also New Ballets — Company of 50 


Available January through April 1958 





Mata & Hari 


Tour Direction: Coppicus & Schang 








Return of the Popular Mimes 


in Recital: “THE WORLD IN PANTOMIME” 
LOTHAR PERL, Pianist 
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New! Direct from the Heart of Austria—Jan. to April 1958 


Vienna on Parade 


featuring the DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
me: CAPT. JULIUS HERRMANN, Conductor 
_ , Singing Boys and Girls from the Vienna Woods 
Grinzing Schrammeln Ensemble (Waltzing Strings) with Zither 
Soloists: HEDY FASSLER, Soprano, ERWIN V. GROSS, Tenor 


Company of 65 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





Return of the great recording maestro 


Mantovani and his new music 


Orchestra of 45 Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 
MIXED CHORUS— 


The De Paur Gala ‘st‘croms"” * 


LEONARD DE PAUR, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 





New—Company of 50 





5th American Tour 


Virtuosi di Roma 


RENATO FASANO, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang By arr. with Albert Morini 


The Festival Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON GOLDBERG, WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 
Personal Direction: C & Sch 
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4th Triumphant Return! — Feb.-April 1958 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 


Robert Shaw Chorale 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor 
Tour Direction: Coppicus & Schang 








Fifth Triumphant American Tour 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


GUNTHER THEURING, Conductor 
Westminster, Vox-Seliner Records 


Personnel of 25 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





Second American Tour 


Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 


16 Musicians 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Karl Muenchinger, Conductor 


London ffrr Records 





Concerto Festival 


And the Knickerbocker Players, Company of 13. with Solo Trumpet 
Program includes concerti of Torelli, Bach, Shostakovich, Liszt, Gottschalk. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





EUGENE LIST. 


Pianist 





The Totenberg Instrumental Ensemble 
ROMAN TOTENBERG, Soloist 


Company of Nine 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Beaux Arts Trio 


DANIEL GUILET. BERNARD GREENHOUSE, MENAHEM PRESSLER 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
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CLAUDIO ARRAU 


JOSEPH BATTISTA 


Baldwin Piano 


Pianist 


Pianist 
JEAN CASADESUS 


RAY DUDLEY 


Pianist 





Pianist 


TODD DUNCAN 


‘Baritone 
LEON FLEISHER 
EUGENE LIST ex! 
DAVID LLOYD , 
GEORGE LONDON 
OZAN MARSH 


Pianist 


MILDRED MILLER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


MAC MORGAN 





Baritone 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 





Violist 





MICHAEL RABIN 

















Violinist 
SANROMA te 
Baldwin Piano lanist 
ELEANOR STEBER 

Soprano 
EDWIN STEFFE 

Baritone 
BRIAN SULLIVAN . 


FRANCES BIBLE 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WALTER CASSEL 








Baritone 
NADINE CONNER 
Soprano 
JON CRAIN 
Tenor 





ALBERT DA COSTA 


Tenor 





LISA DELLA CASA 











Soprano 
IGOR GORIN 
Baritone 
LOUIS KENTNER 
Pianist 
WITOLD MALCUZYNSKI 
Pianist 


JOHANNA MARTZY 


Violinist 


DOROTHY MAYNOR 


Soprano 








YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Violinist 





LEONARD PENNARIO 


Pianist 





BERL SENOFSKY 
Violinist 





RISE STEVENS 


Mezzo-Soprano 





YI-KWEI SZE 


Bass-Baritone 





Alfred & Herbert 
TELTSCHIK 


ALEC TEMPLETON 


Duo-Pianists 





Pianist 





THOMAS L. THOMAS 


Baritone 
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ROMAN TOTENBERG 


Violinist 


Dorothy WARENSKJOLD 


Soprano 











FRANCES YEEND 


Soprano 








Personal Direction 


ANDRE MERTENS 








—__., 


LORENZO ALVARY 


Metrepolitan, San Francisco, 


Teatro Colon, & Paris Opera Basso 





JORGE BOLET 


Pianist 





EUGENE CONLEY 


Tenor 


FERNANDO CORENA 


Basso Ff 





CHRISTIAN FERRAS 
Violinist 


MAUREEN FORRESTER 

















Contralto 

HERMAN GODES wail 
ERIKAKOETH 
FLAVIANOLABO 
JAN RUBES | 

Bass-Baritone 





GIULIETTA SIMIONATO 


Mezzo-Soprano 


LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 


Vienna State Opera, La Scala, Teatro Colon 





Tenor 





GERARD SOUZAY _ 


Baritone 





RENATA TEBALDI 





Soprano 





THEODOR UPPMAN 


Baritone 


Cable: Colconcert, N. Y, 
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Moiseyev group offers 
stunning exhibition in 
debut at Metropolitan 


By RoBerT SABIN 


One of the most exciting and inter- 
nationally important artistic events 
of recent years was the American 
debut of the Moiseyev Dance Com- 
pany from Moscow, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, on April 14, 
before a brilliant audience. The 
troupe of 100 artists was the first of 
its kind to visit the United States 
from the Soviet Union under the new 
American-Soviet cultural exchange 
program. It was brought here by S. 
Hurok, who has for many decades 
been our most venturesome and suc- 
cessful of dance importers. Public 
enthusiasm had reached a high pitch 
that was evidenced in an advance 
sale of some $300,000, and the entire 
three-week season found packed 
houses. ont Se 

Soviet Ambassador Mikhail Men- 
shikov and his wife and Arkady A. 
Sobolev, Soviet Ambassador to the 
United Nations, were both present at 
the opening, and Frederick Thayer 
Merrill, director of the East-West 
contacts staff, represented the United 
States State Department in the ab- 
sence of Ambassador William S. B. 
Lacy, who was unable to attend. 
Among Mr. Menshikov’s distinguished 
guests from the political and artistic 
worlds was the great American dancer 
Martha Graham, who had _ invited 
Igor Moiseyev to a performance by 
her and her company the previous 
week. Many other celebrated Amer- 
ican artists were in the audience and 
at the party which Mr. Hurok gave 
afterwards in honor of the visitors. 


Founded in 1936 


But it was the magnificent dancing 
of the company itself and the friendly 
charm which radiated from it that 
won all hearts. Not merely the in- 
credible vitality and bravura of their 
movement, but their artistic disci- 
pline bespoke splendid training and 
intelligent direction. In 1936, a na- 
tionwide Folk Dance Festival was 
held in Moscow, and Igor Moiseyev, 
then a leading dancer and ballet- 
master at the Bolshoi Theatre, urged 
the founding of a company to study 
and to stage the folk material of the 
Soviet Union. 

He took about 30 dancers, some 
of them picked amateurs from vari- 
ous regions and the others profes- 
sionals, trained in ballet schools. “We 


Members of the Moiseyev Dance Company with Samson Galperin (center), conductor, and Igor Moiseyev, director, 
audience on opening night in the Metropolitan Opera House 
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Two Conquests: Cliburn in Russia, 


were forced to find our own ways and 
creative methods . . We had to 
establish a school which would train 
a dancer in re-creating diversified na- 
tional images and styles, beginning 
with ancient and primitive dances and 
ending with modern works in which 
present-day features, characters and 
emotions are reflected”, he explains. 
“We do not attempt exact renditions 
or copies of folk materials. We try 
to present a synthesis and summary 
of national character, a reflection of 
the folk culture, history and spirit.” 

In 1937 the Moiseyey Company 
gave its first concert in Moscow. To- 
day, it has more than trebled in size 
and has a repertoire of more than 
160 dances. It has its home in the 
Tchaikovsky Theatre in Moscow and 
has its own school, in conjunction 
with that of the Bolshoi Ballet. 


Theatrical Effectiveness 


The outstanding qualities of the 
program presented here were its un- 
erring stagecraft and theatrical effec- 
tiveness and its extraordinary physical 
freshness. There were ensemble works 
which followed traditional steps and 
forms, such as the “Suite of Old 
Russian Dances”; the powerful “Kho- 
rumi”’, an ancient Adzharian heroic 


male dance; the vivacious “Poly- 
anka”; the “Zhok”, a Moldavian 
Suite that contrasts solemn lyric 


dances with wild outbursts of breath- 
taking physical display and rhythmic 
ecstasy; the “Bul’ba”, a Byelorussian 
dance for women that depicts the 
planting, cultivating and harvesting 
of potatoes so beguilingly that one 
feels like rushing off to a potato 
farm; and the Ukrainian Suite “Ves- 
nyanki” (Spring Tide Ritual Songs) 
that tells a story of sad parting but 
ends with a wild hopak, when the 
lover Gritzka and his friends return 
to their native village. 

There were other narrative genre 
pieces, such as the “Dance of the 
Tarters of Kazan”, which is actually 
a humorous little study of the trick 
that two sly girls play on two vain- 
glorious young men; and the charm- 
ing “Yurochka” (“Georgie”), a pop- 
ular Byelorussian dance that tells the 
sad story of a youth who chases all 
the girls and ends up with none. The 
“City Quadrille” is a broadly humor- 
ous glimpse at a cafe in the 1900s. 
In still another category are the little 
solo “Mongolian Figurine”, a fantasy 
on Mongolian themes, and “Two 
Boys in a Fight” (an amazing stunt 
whose secret no one should reveal to 
those who have not seen it. 

Especially brilliant were two scenes 

(Continued on page 5) 





Young Texan triumphs 
in international piano 
competition in Moscow 


Van Cliburn, a 23-year-old pianist 
from Kilgore, Texas, won first prize 
in the International Tchaikovsky Con- 
test in Moscow on April 13, thus 
becoming an_ international figure. 
Such was the acclaim Mr. Cliburn 
received that a ticker-tape parade has 
been scheduled for him when he re- 
turns to New York, 
according him a 
welcome usually 
reserved for heroes. 

May 20, the day 


of the ticker-tape 
parade, has been 
proclaimed “Van 


Cliburn Day” by 
Robert F. Wagner, 
mayor of New 
York City. This is 
the first time in the 
history of the city 
that a musician 
has been accorded 
this honor. The 
City of New York 
Medal of Honor 
and Scroll for Dis- 
tinguished and Ex- 
ceptional Service 
will be given to 
Mr. Cliburn. Major 
musical organiza- 
tions of the city 
will take part in 
the celebrations. 

But though it 
was no small feat 
to win such a diffi- 
cut contest, Mr. 
Cliburn’s achievement was more. He 
showed again that American talent, 
American trained, can cope with that 
from anywhere. And as a representa- 
tive of the United States he has be- 
come a cultural ambassador who has 
been successful in making many new 
friends for his country. 

Two other Americans made excel- 
lent impressions—Daniel Pollack, 23- 
year-old pianist from Los Angeles, 
placed eighth; and Joyce Filissler, 
violinist from New York City, placed 
seventh in the violin division of the 
contest. Miss Flissler was the only 
violinist to place in the finals who 
was not from a country behind the 
Iron Curtain. Five of the finalists 
were trained at the Moscow Con- 
servatory, one at the Leningrad Con- 
servatory, and one had come from 
Rumania. 

Of the winners of the piano con- 


At a reception 
(right) congratulates Van Cliburn, with the assistance 
of an interpreter 


Soviets Here 


test, two were American, three Rus- 
sian, one Bulgarian, one French, one 
Chinese, one Japanese. Valery Kli- 
mov, 27-year-old Russian, won the 
violin competition. Co-winners of the 
second prize in the piano division 
were Liu Shih-kung, an 18-year-old 
student from the Chinese Central 
Conservatory, and Lev Vlasenko, a 
Russian who won the Franz Liszt 


Contest in Budapest in 1956. 

The excitement that Mr. Cliburn’s 
victory generated has been reflected 
in front-page news stories through- 





Pravda 


in the Kremlin, Nikita Krushchev 


A. Ustinov 


out the world. An editorial in the 
New York Times stated: 

“It has long been too evident that 
bridges of friendship and understand- 
ing need to be. built between the 
Soviet and American peoples. So far 
as politics are concerned, we seem 
unfortunately to be still far from 
such bridge building. But events such 
as Mr. Cliburn’s appearance in Mos- 
cow and the Moiseyev dancers’ per- 
formance here remind us that the 
arts give us alternative means of pro- 
moting such understanding. The 
Soviet citizens who applauded Mr. 
Cliburn cheered him for his piano 
playing, and by so doing implicitly 
paid tribute to American culture.” 

All reports from Moscow indicate 
that it is difficult for us to imagine 
the furors the contest caused, though 
some of the excitement was no doubt 

(Continued on page 5) 


return the applause of the cheering 
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Young Musical Ambassador 


HE extraordinary triumph that the young 

American pianist Van Cliburn has won in 

Russia is a triple victory—a victory for his 
personal ability, a victory for music everywhere, 
and a victory for political understanding and 
world sanity. Many years ago that prophetic 
thinker and supreme artist Bernard Shaw wrote 
that the arts and only the arts could save modern 
civilization from disaster. Is not his foresight 
confirmed by the wave of enthusiasm and good 
feeling that has followed Mr. Cliburn’s success, 
as well as that of the Moiseyey Dance Company 
now visiting the United States? 

By taking first prize in the international 
Tchaikovsky Competition after a hard - fought, 
though friendly, battle, Mr. Cliburn not only 
proved the high quality of his gifts but demon- 
strated in spectacular fashion that American-born 
and American-trained artists today are the peers 
of any in the world. The successes of two other 
American artists, Daniel Pollack, pianist, and 
Joyce Flissler, violinist (Miss Flissler was a win- 
ner in the violin contest that preceded the piano 
contest), further emphasized this parity. 

Mr. Cliburn’s comment on the financial aspects 
of the victory was something else that we can be 
proud of. When reminded that he would not be 
able to take all of the 25,000 rubles ($2,500) prize 
out of Russia, he said: “Money doesn’t mean any- 
thing to me. There are so many things you can- 
not buy with it. Winning just means a great deal 
to me as an American.” 


Money Should Not Color Thinking 


Money is necessary to artists, of course, just 
as it is to all of us, but the less an artist lets it 
color his thinking and way of life the healthier 
his development. Anyone who knows about the 
financial status of most young American artists 
will admit that the lure of sudden riches is 
scarcely what motivates them. Mr. Cliburn’s re- 
mark was a happy reminder of this fact—and it 
was made in a country where comment on 
American money-consciousness has been constant 
and caustic. 


The victory for music was manifold. We should 
not forget that the money for Mr. Cliburn’s trip 
to Russia was provided, not by our national goy- 
ernment, but by the Martha Baird Rockefeller 
Aid to Music Program. Surely our legislators in 
Washington (who do read the newspapers) will 
be more likely to listen to the champions of goy- 
ernment subsidy and encouragement of the arts, 
now that they have seen how much a young mu- 
sician has been able to do. 

They will not have failed to note the comment 
of Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev: “Here we are 
without a round table, having an ideal example 
of peaceful coexistence.” Cr the congratulation 
of First Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan: 
“You have been a good politician for your coun- 
try. You have done better than the politicians,” 


Intangibles More Important 


History has proved a thousand times that these 
intangibles are just as important—perhaps more 
important — than hard, shrewd bargaining and 
thinly veiled threats, in the game of politics. Both 
the Russian leaders and the Russian people obvi- 
ously enjoyed this musical contest enormously and 
took the young American victor to their hearts. 

Just as the political cynics may be missing the 
broader significance of this excitement, the artistic 
cynics may not realize how much other musicians 
will gain by the worldwide attention that Mr. Cli- 
burn has attracted. True, the Tchaikovsky Com- 
petition (a very difficult and thorough one, by the 
way, that included much more than playing con- 
certos) has not by itself made the winners any 
better than they were before. They were just as 
worthy of international fame and acclaim before 
it as afterwards. But the world does not move in 
this fashion. Something has to happen to call at- 
tention to an artist, no matter how gifted or hard- 
working. The important thing is that music has 
brought to a young American a triumph as great 
as any he could have won in any field. And the 
fact that this happened in Russia is shining proof 
that art transcends politics and brings human be- 
ings together as nothing else can. 


American Opera Comes of Age 


OW we know. Thanks to the $105,000 
N provided by the Ford Foundation and to 

the hard work and brilliant preparation of 
the New York City Opera Company, the first 
season made up entirely of contemporary Ameri- 
can operas has been given and has won a resound- 
ing success. The public response was eager from 
the beginning, and interest and enthusiasm 
mounted. In the press, the reception was equally 
gratifying. The season enjoyed the attention it 
deserved as an historic step in giving modern 
American music a chance to prove themselves in 
the theatre. 


Public Likes American Operas 


Many were the valuable lessons to be learned 
from this experiment. First and foremost, it 
revealed that the public likes American operas and 
wants to hear them. The ten works in this pio- 
neer series were amazingly varied in style and 
content, but there was no sign of picking and 
choosing. Obviously, people were willing to give 
each composer a chance to express himself as he 
pleased. The healthiness of public taste was 
hearteningly demonstrated by this curiosity. No 
one will ever be able to say again that American 
opera has no audience. Far from being a drug on 
the market, it proved to be a popular attraction. 

Another important fact is that ten American 
operas did far better than one or two would have. 
They helped each other to win and to hold public 


attention. The freshness, the challenge, the ex- 
citement of this new music, the liveliness of the 
librettos, many of which reflected modern life and 
problems, undoubtedly created new listening habits 
and brought opera much closer to the man in the 
street. And even those of us who have the opera 
habit felt a quickening of interest, a basic curiosity 
about this music which had nothing to do with 
our predilections for this composer or that. It 
was a fascinating experience to hear ten such 
variegated works within a short space of time in 
one season. 

The excellent productions also reminded us 
that there is no excuse for fusty, old-fashioned 
staging in our opera houses today. Of course, the 
company had the advantage of dealing with a 
repertoire of modern works frequently reflective 
of modern life. But the ingenuity, the boldness, 
the theatrical effectiveness of these performances 
set a standard for other companies to emulate. 
Opera goers today want their operas to be living 
theatre, no matter what the period or the style 
of the music. 


Ford Foundation Money Well Spent 

The Ford Foundation can congratulate itself 
on $105,000 well spent. And the New York 
City Opera, under the leadership of Julius Rudel, 
has won thousands of new friends in a project 
that has been of incalculable benefit to living 
music. 
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Cliburn Favored by Audience 


(Continued from page 3) $5) 

due to the Russians’ curiosity about 
foreign musicians, It was practically 
impossible to get seats to the contest, 
which was held publicly instead of 
privately, as ours usually are. 

Mr. Cliburn was clearly the public 
favorite, despite the fact that he 
played against Russian-trained artists. 
Crowds gathered at the Moscow Con- 
servatory, where the contest was held, 
and militia were stationed at the 
school to keep the crowds in order. 

As first-place winner, Mr. Cliburn 


Musical America Critic 
Hailed Cliburn Debut 


Van Cliburn’s New York 
debut was made with the Phil- 
harmonic on Nov. 14, 1954, in 
Carnegie Hall, as soloist in the 
B flat minor Piano Concerto 
of Tchaikovsky. In his review 
of the performance, in the Dec. 
1, 1954, issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, Robert Sabin wrote: 

“Van Cliburn ... is a de- 
lightfully unaffected, modest 
young artist of only 19, with a 
solid, brilliant technique and 
an unmistakably vital musical 
temperament. . . . It was no 
doubt from Mrs. [Rosina] Lhe- 
vinne that he derived his 
authoritative approach to the 
Tchaikovsky concerto in such 
matters as style and execution. 
It was a performance in the 
grand manner, yet in no way 
artificial. The natural exuber- 
ance and hearty feelings of the 
young pianist found a place in, 
it, for all its discipline and 
skill. . . . At the close the 
audience took Mr. Cliburn to 
its heart, recalling him at least 
seven times. It will be neces- 
sary to hear him in recital and 
in other concertos (Mozart and 
Beethoven, for instance) to 
obtain a just estimate of his 

| full abilities. But his brilliant 
success at this concert made 
one look forward eagerly to 
that experience.” 


received a gold medal and 25,000 
rubles (about $2,500). Though under 
Soviet currency laws, rubles cannot 
be taken out of the country, an ex- 
ception was made in the case of the 
prizewinners, and they were allowed 
to take out half of their award money. 
Miss Flissler received 6,000 rubles: 
Mr. Pollack, 5,000. In addition, offers 


Daniel Pollack 
J. Abresch 
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were extended to make recordings 
and to play in Russia. Leningrad, 
Kieff, Riga, and Minsk, as well as 
Moscow, are on Mr. Cliburn’s tour 
schedule. Miss Flissler reported that 
she had received $25 per minute of 
playing time when she made tapes 
for Radio Moscow. 

The pianists’ jury consisted of 16 
members, including six leading So- 
viet musicians. Emil Gilels, noted 
Soviet pianist who has played in the 
United States, was chairman of the 
panel, and other members included 
Dimitri Kabalevsky, composer, and 
Sviatoslav Richter, pianist. Judges in 
the violin contest included such fam 
ous violinists as David Oistrakh, 
Leonid Kogan, and Efrem Zimbalist, 
and the composer Aram Khatcha- 
turian. 

Tchaikovsky's music figured prom- 
inently among the works the contes- 
tants were required to play. In the 
finals, the violinists had to play the 
Violin Concerto, the pianists either 
the First or Second Concerto, as well 
as solo works. In addition, Bach was 
required and a contemporary work 
by a composer of the same national- 
ity of the contestant. Some works of 
great technical difficulty were left to 
the choice of the participant. The 
Moscow State Orchestra was used to 
accompany soloists in the finals. 

The Russians have, of course, 
played up the propaganda elements 
of Mr. Cliburn’s victory. Dimitri 
Shostakovich, who was the general 
chairman for the contest, wrote in 
Pravda, the Communist party news- 
paper, that “until now, the musical 
successes of that country have not 
come from Americans but from 
famous performers of European 
countries. We, for our part, are ex- 
tremely happy that this outstanding 
young American artist earned his 
first wide and entirely deserved rec- 
ognition among us here in Moscow”. 
Considering all the Americans who 
have made musical successes in this 
country, the first statement shows 
Mr. Shostakovich to be obviously 
uninformed. And though Mr. Cliburn 
received international fame in Mos- 
cow, it does not mean that he was 
ignored here. He had played with the 
New York Philharmonic, receiving 
excellent notices, as well as with 
other important orchestras in the 
country. 

In the United States Mr. Cliburn’s 
managers, Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment, personal direction of Judson, 
O’Neill, and Judd, have been flooded 
with all types of offers, including re- 
cording contracts, concert and tele- 


Joyce Flissler 


Kerr 





vision appearances. When the pianist 
returns to the United States, he will 
repeat the program (Tchaikovsky’s 
Concerto No. 1, a rondo composed 
for the competition by Kabalevsky, 
and Rachmaninoff’s Third Concerto) 
that he played in the contest. His 
schedule includes appearances at 
Carnegie Hall on May 19 and 26, 
in Philadelphia’s Academy of Music 
on May 21, and in Washington’s 
Constitution Hall on May 23. Be- 
cause of the demand for tickets for 
the first New York engagement, the 
second concert was scheduled to help 
fill all the mail-order requests. The 
New York Philharmonic has an- 
nounced that Mr. Cliburn, who was 
originally scheduled for one appear- 
ance with the orchestra next season, 
would be the soloist in four concerts. 

While in Russia, Mr. Cliburn was 
engaged by RCA Victor Records to 
make recordings this month for im- 
mediate release. The transaction was 
completed via transatlantic telephone. 

Upon the advice of Mark Schubart 
(dean of the Juilliard School of 
Music), the Institute of International 
Education appointed a committee to 
recommend for financial assistance 
young Americans who wanted to go 
to the Moscow competition. Mr. 
Cliburn’s and Miss Flissler’s trips 
were paid for by the Martha Baird 
Rockefeller Aid to Music Program as 
far as Russia. Inside the Soviet, the 
artists’ expenses were assumed by 
the Russian government. The Rus- 
sians also paid for the contestants’ 
return trip. Miss Flissler’s accom- 
panist, Harriet Wingreen, also made 
the trip, and her expenses were also 
assumed by the Russians in the same 
manner as Miss Flissler’s. 


In Moscow the participants were 
treated quite lavishly. They stayed at 
an excellent hotel, were given un- 
limited practice time, and were es- 
corted about the city for sightseeing 
and musical events. At a reception 
given in the Kremlin, Premier Nikita 
S. Khrushchev and other high officials 
congratulated the winners. _ 

Winning contests is nothing new 
to Mr. Cliburn. He won the Edgar 
M. Leventritt Foundation award in 
1954, and as a result of winning the 
award, he played the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto No. 1 with the New York 
Philharmonic, under Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, on a coast-to-coast broadcast 
on Nov. 14, 1954. Other honors have 
included the G. B. Dealey Memorial 


‘Award, the Kosciuszko Foundation 


Chopin Award, and the Juilliard Con- 
certo Contest. In 1953, he was the 
Olga Samaroff Foundation Award 
grantee at the Juilliard School, where 
he began his studies with Rosina 
Lhevinne. When he was graduated 
from the school in 1954 he was 
awarded the school’s highest honors, 
both the Frank Damrosch and the 
Carl M. Roeder Awards. When he 
won the Leventritt award, he was the 
first winner in five years. 

Born in Shreveport, La., on July 
12, 1934, he moved to Kilgore, Texas, 
at the age of six. His father is an 
executive of the Magnolia Oil Com- 
pany, and his mother was her son’s 
only teacher until he went to New 
York in 1951. At the age of 12 he 
won the Texas State Prize which en- 
abled him to make his orchestral de- 
but with the Houston Symphony (he 
played the Tchaikovsky Concerto No. 
1). And the following year he won 
the National Music Festival Award. 


Moiseyev Style Folk-Centered 


(Continued from page 3) 


from Mr. Moiseyev’s cycle, “Soviet 
Pictures” — the “Partisans”, which 
depicts a skirmish between a scouting 
party and some Partisans and the 
Nazis in a region of the Caucasus; 
and “Soccer”, a friendly satire of the 
Soviet craze for the game. 


Marvelous Dancing 


In these, as in most of the works 
on the program, it was the marvelous 
dancing rather than the choreography 
that kept one spellbound. Who could 
ever forget the entrance of the scouts 
in “Partisans”, enveloped in black 
cloaks and gliding so swiftly that one 
would swear that they were on skates 
—until they open the cloaks? Or the 
fantastic dance of victory in which 
the men execute unbelievable high 
kicks from a deep sit and one woman 
does a series of turns—on her knees? 
Or that moment in “Vesnyanki”, when 
a man is catapulted in a leap that 
takes him over the heads of a line 
of dancers? Or the intricate passages 
in which groups pass with lightning 
rapidity from one side of the stage 
to the other, while solo figures leap 
and turn among them like scattered 
leaves? 


Since every member of the com- 
pany is a superb performer and the 
star system does not prevail, I shall 
confine myself here to praising them 
all together. Samson Galperin con- 
ducted the orchestra, which played 
its variegated scores with unvarying 
high spirits. It would have been de- 
lightful to have some singers, too. 


On May 4, the company left for 
a tour of nine American cities and 
Montreal and Toronto. It will appear 
in Madison Square Garden in New 





Members of the Moiseyev company 
in “Soccer”, a friendly satire on 
the Soviet craze for the game 


York on June 20, 21, and 22, with 
a Sunday matinee, before returning 
to Europe. 


American Wins 
Casella Competition 


Naples.—Ivan Davis, Jr., 26-year- 
old American pianist, won first place 
in the fourth Alfredo Casella inter- 
national piano contest to be held here. 
The prize included a cash award of 
500,000 lire (about $800). Mr. Davis 
was also winner in 1955 of the 
Young Artists Auditions conducted 
biennially by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. 








Cosmopolitan Opera Gives 
Seven Works in San Francisco 


San Francisco.—The Cosmopolitan 
Opera Company season at the Opera 
House opened with “La Bohéme”, 
with Lucine Amara as Mimi. For the 
soprano who had begun her musical 
career in the chorus of the San 
Francisco Opera Company it was a 
homecoming performance. Beautiful 
to see and to hear, she gave a satisfy- 
ing portrayal. Her Rodolfo was the 
handsome young tenor Barry Morell, 
who sang beautifully. Frank Valen- 
tino, Edwin Dunning, and Norman 
Treigle completed the young and able 
group of Bohemians. Beverly Sills was 
the Musetta. Carlo Moresco, con- 
ductor, and Glynn Ross, stage direc- 
tor, set good standards for the season. 

“Carmen” had Jean Madeira as an 
interesting and picturesque heroine, 
Robert Rounseville as Don José, 
Beverly Sills as Micaéla, and Norman 
Treigle as Escamillo. The perform- 
ance had spirit rather than finesse. 
Ruth Roehr, Margery MacKay, Ed- 
win Dunning, and George Tallone 
helped make the Smugglers’ Quintet 
outstanding. The San Francisco Boys 
Chorus, directed by Madi Bacon, 
proved especially good in Act I, and 
Jose Manero and his Spanish ballet 
proved an outstanding asset. 


Hines Makes Debut in “Faust” 


“Faust” had an attractive Mar- 
guerite in Eva Likova; an ailing Faust 
in Eugene Conley, who sang regard- 
less of a severe cold; and Jerome 
Hines, who made his debut here as 
Mephistopheles. Duly sardonic, but 
far from satanic, the bass’s big voice 
carried the performance, with help 
from Cornell MacNeil as Valentine. 
Margery MacKay was too feminine 
for Siébel; Ruth Thorsen was the 
Martha, and Edwin Dunning an 
especially good Wagner. 

Barry Morell, as the Duke in 
“Rigoletto”, again sang beautifully. In 
the title role, Cornell MacNeil quite 
outdid himself. Maria Giovanna made 
a young, demure and inexperienced 
Gilda, who sang very prettily. Nor- 
man Treigle was Sparafucile. 

“The Barber of Seville”, with Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni, Cesare Bardelli, 
Cesare Valletti, Val Patacchi (highly 
amusing as Don Basilio), and Gra- 
ciela Rivera, provided an evening in 
which everybody onstage and off had 
great fun. 

Zinka Milanov was at her best in 
“Jl Trovatore”, and gave the role of 
Leonora the voice and style it re- 
quires. Her Manrico was Paulo Mori, 
Japanese tenor from South America, 
who was singing in spite of illness so 
that the show could go on. Conse- 
quently, the audience was with him, 
and he received an appreciative 
ovation. Mr. Bardelli was a good- 
looking, fine-sounding Count, and Mr. 
Patacchi an effective Ferrando. Irene 
Kramarich, as Azucena, sang well. 


“La Traviata” Ends Opera Season 


“La Traviata” ended the season, 
with Eva Likova making an enchant- 
ing Violetta; Cesare Valletti, as 
Alfredo; and Cesare Bardelli, as the 
elder Germont. 

The largest box-office sale for a 
Friday afternoon San Francisco Sym- 
phony concert took place when 
Enrique Jorda presented the Berlioz 
‘Requiem” on Good Friday. Heard 
with the orchestra were the San Fran- 
cisco State College Choral Union, 
Stanford University Chorus, Stockton 
College Chorus, and College of the 
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Pacific Oratorio Chorus, and Ray- 
mond Manton, singing excellently as 
the tenor soloist. The event was a 
triumph for the conductor. 

Isaac Stern and Leonard Rose 
joined forces with the orchestra and 
Mr. Jorda for a superb performance 
of Brahms’s Double Concerto in the 
ninth program of the season. Mr. 
Stern was also heard in the Bach A 
minor Violin Concerto and Mr. Rose 
in the Tchaikovsky Variations on a 
Rococo Theme. William Schuman’s 
“Credendum” was introduced to this 
city and proved memorable and ex- 
citing. 

Robert Mueller was the able soloist 
in Ravel’s Piano Concerto, April 9, 
10, and 11. : 

Andres Segovia was guest artist on 
March 5, 6, and 7, giving the premiere 
of Joaquin Rodrigo’s “Fantasia Para 
un Gentilhombre”, for guitar and 
orchestra, with the blind Spanish 
composer present. Vaughan Williams’ 
Fifth Symphony also figured in the 
program. 

Mozart’s Serenade No. 12, in C 
minor, for wind instruments; Shostak- 
ovich’s Symphony No. 5; Honegger’s 
“Symphonie Liturgique”; and Haydn’s 
Concerto for Harpsichord, with Put- 
nam Aldrich as the virtuosic soloist, 
have been other unusual works in 
recent programs. 

The San Francisco Symphony Pen- 
sion Fund benefited from a special 
performance in which the celebrated 
French mime Marcel Marceau both 
conducted and performed. Another 
supplementary concert had Janet 
Goodman as soloist in Mozart's A 
major Piano Concerto. 

Andre Kostelanetz’s Saturday Night 
Pop concerts continue to be popular. 
In one, William Corbett Jones and 
Francis Whang were the duo-pianists 
in Britten’s “Scottish Ballade”. Earl 
Murray continues to intrigue his 
listeners at the Youth Symphony con- 
certs he conducts. 

The superb voice of Eileen Farrell 
roused a Curran Theatre audience to 
cheers when the soprano gave her first 
San Francisco recital, on April 13, 
with George Trovillo at the piano. 


Superb was also the word for the 


playing of the Amadeus Quartet, in 
the San Francisco debut on March 3. 
Marian Anderson sang to an over- 
flow audience at the Opera House, in 
her first recital here in two years. 
Gary Graffman never got an un- 
musical sound from his piano in his 


Marcel Marceau conducts the San 
Francisco Symphony in Pension 
Fund Concert 


John Hendricks 





debut recital here. He was as con- 
vincing in the classic works on his 
program and as in the Prokofieff 
sonata he played. 

Anna Russell’s hilarious show was 
another sell-out at the Curran Thea- 
tre. Beautiful chamber music has been 
supplied by the Alma Trio, the 
Griller String Quartet, and the Cali- 
fornia String Quartet. 

Other recitalists have been Ralph 
Herbert, baritone; Sari Biro and 
Guiomar Novaes, pianists; Leontyne 
Price, soprano; Grace Bumbry, mezzo- 
soprano; Andrea Nicolai, tenor; and 
the Ajemian sisters in violin and 
piano. sonatas. 

Two performances by the Royal 
Ballet of Canada indicated that Lois 
Smith and David Adams were the 
outstanding soloists and proved An- 
tony Tudor’s “Offenbach in the Under- 
world” to be a wondrous answer to 
all other companies’ Offenbach fea- 
tures. 

Mr. Jorda had a triumph on Jan. 
15, 16 and 17 with what proved the 
finest concert he has yet given us. 
Schubert’s “Tragic” Symphony started 
the program in excellent fashion. Then 
Nan Merriman sang two arias which 
revealed her vocal excellence and 
command of styles—“Che Faro Senza 
Euridice” from Gluck’s “Orfeo ed 
Euridice” and “E Amore Un Ladron- 
cello”, from Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte”. 

In the Falla music the color, shad- 
ing, brilliance and moods of the 
orchestral score were projected mag- 
nificently. Miss Merriman matched all 
those qualities in her singing. Mr. 
Jorda concluded his program with 
Chabrier’s “Espafia”, also brilliantly 
done. All three audiences gave the 
participants a great ovation—and with 
good reason. 


Menuhin Plays Bartok Concerto 


Yehudi Menuhin had been soloist 
the preceding week, giving a good 
account of himself and the Bartok 
Concerto, while Mr. Jorda and the 
orchestra scored brilliantly as collabo- 
rators. 

The Festival Quartet drew but a 
handful of listeners to the Curran 
Theatre, but those present were still 
cheering after nearly two and a half 
hours of Brahms piano quartets. 

Enrique Jorda’s sixth symphony 
program of the season brought Mo- 
zart’s Notturno for four orchestras, 
Riegger’s Symphony No. 3, in its 
first local performance, and the 
Brahms Piano Concerto No. 1, with 
Rudolf Serkin as soloist. The orches- 
tras for the Mozart were half on- 
stage and half offstage, the playing 
was excellent, even if it was difficult 
to have the proper tonal balance in 
all parts of the house. 

Naoum Blinder was honored the 
following week when this concert- 
master emeritus returned to his or- 
chestra as soloist in the Brahms Violin 
Concerto. He delivered the spirit of 
the work in very beautiful and rev- 
erential style, and the orchestra joined 
with the audience in giving him an 
ovation. 

Virgil Thomson appeared as com- 
poser-conductor the following week 
(Feb. 12-13-14) and introduced his 
orchestration of Brahms’s Organ 
Chorale Preludes, his Concerto for 
Flute with string orchestra and per- 
cussion, and his Symphony on a 
Hymn Tune, which proved good fun. 
Paul Renzi did a fine job of the diffi- 
cult solo task in the concerto. 

Emil Gilels played to a capacity 
audience and roused it to cheers in 
his Opera House debut here, on Jan. 
31. The Russian pianist was even 
better than anticipated. Then came 
his brother-in-law, Leonid Kogan, in 





Steinway Building Sold 
To Insurance Company 


The Steinway Building, a landmark 
known to musicians throughout the 
world, has been sold by Steinway & 
Sons, piano manufacturers, to the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company, 
Several leading musical organizations 
have offices in the 16-story building 
on West 57th Street in New York, 
including the New York Philhar- 
monic, Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment, MusicAL AMERICA and Music 
Trades magazines, and Steinway itself, 
A host of music teachers have main- 
tained studios here for many years. 

The Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company, which already occupies the 
third floor of the building, plans to 
occupy the first nine floors as soon as 
possible, although Steinway will con- 
tinue to maintain its showroom and 
other space, under a 20-year lease- 
back arrangement. The musical 
organizations mentioned above will 
also remain in their offices in the 
upper floors of the building for the 
time being. Steinway Hall, an audi- 
torium seating 250, is under lease 
until 1962 to Vincent J. Nola. 





a violin program. The audience was 
less large but almost as enthusiastic. 
Mr. Kogan and his pianist, Andre 
Mitnick, reached their peak in Proko- 
fieff's Sonata No. 1, which was superb 
in every way. 

The Robert Joffrey Theatre Ballet 
was another newcomer — interesting 
because of its new and fresh approach 
to familiar dance themes. 

The juvenile Ballet Celeste attempt- 
ed “Coppélia”, which was a nicely 
costumed and attractively staged danc- 
ing-school performance. 

—RMarijory M. Fisher 


23rd Bach Festival 
In Winter Park 


Winter Park, Fla—The 23rd an- 
nual Winter Park Bach Festival was 
held on March 6 and 7. The major 
work, given on the afternoon and 
evening of March 7, was the B minor 
Mass, sung by a community chorus 
drawn from throughout central Flor- 
ida. Robert Hufstader, director of 
music at Rollins College, conducted, 
and the soloists were Nadine Conner, 
soprano; Lucille David, contralto; 
Robert Price, tenor; and _ Ross 
Rosazza, baritone. Members of the 
Florida Symphony made up the in- 
strumental ensemble, and Jesse Baker 
was the organist. 

The festival, held in the Knowles 
Memorial Chapel at Rollins, also in- 
cluded a program by Claude Chiasson, 
harpsichorist, and Alphonse Carlo, 
violinist; a program of cantatas; and 
a lecture by Paul Henry Lang. 


Truman, Benny Erase 
Orchestra Deficit 


Kansas City, Mo.—Two_ famous 
personalities, diametrically divided in 
activities, joined Hans Ochwieger. 
the Kansas City Philharmonic in 4 
successful benefit concert to blot out 
the chronic deficit of the Philharmonic 
Association: Harry S. Truman, former 
president of the United States, and 
Jack Benny, noted comedian. Mr. 
Truman, who instigated the happy 
event, was master of ceremonies 
conducted as a finale “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever”. Mr. Benny ‘vas 
heard in his inimitable performances 
of the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto 
and the Sarasate “Zigeunerweisen . 

—Blanche Lederman 
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New York City Opera Devotes 


Season to American Opera 


A five-week season devoted to ten 
American operas, presented by the 
New York City Opera at the City 
Center and underwritten by a $105,- 
000 grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion, opened on April 3 with what 
was probably the most American of 
all the works in the repertoire, “The 
Ballad of Baby Doe”, by the late 
John Latouche and Douglas Moore. 

For the libretto is rooted in Ameri- 
can history—the story of Horace 
Tabor, Colorado silver king in the 
late 19th century. Although the plot 
is largely concerned with his personal 
life and the two women who domi- 
nated it, national figures such as 
President Chester A. Arthur and 
William Jennings Bryan, with his 
“Cross of Gold” oration, turn up in 
the opera. 

Moreover, the work as a whole, 
from Mr. Latouche’s colloquial book 
and lyrics and Mr. Moore’s easily 
accessible music to the efficiently 
paced and smartly designed produc- 
tion, reflects those American stage 
musicals that are considered one of 
our few cultural contributions. It is 
worth noting that it came close to 
being produced on Broadway. 

Not that Mr. Moore’s music is 
strictly popular. His is a through- 
composed, serious, expertly crafted, 
sometimes wittily orchestrated score 
with several long arias requiring the 
services of gifted singers; and his style 
represents many years of interest in 
Americana. But it is constantly tune- 
ful and, on occasion, sweetly senti- 
mental in its harmonies. 

Commissioned by the Koussevitzky 
Foundation of the Library of Con- 
gress in honor of the Columbia Uni- 
versity bicentennial, “The Ballad of 
Baby Doe” had its premiere in the 
region of its setting, at the Central 
City Opera Festival, on July 7, 1956 
(see MusicAaL AMERICA, August, 
1956). Later, excerpts were presented 
on television, but this was its first 
complete, staged performance in New 
York. Revisions agreed upon by Mr. 
Moore and Mr. Latouche before the 
latter's death have been incorporated 
in the current version. 


Central City Features 


The City Opera production was 
fortunate in retaining some major 
elements of the original, Central City 
staging: Donald Oenslager’s brightly 
colored sets and costumes, with old 
lithographs projected on a screen be- 
tween scenes; the presence of Walter 
Cassel and Martha Lipton in the roles 
they created; and the fluent, assured 
conducting of Emerson Buckley. Ap- 
pearing through the courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Mr. Cassel and 
Miss Lipton were heard again as 
Tabor and his first wife, Augusta. 
The surety and dramatic force of 
their singing and acting attested to 
their experience in the roles. 

New to the part of the third cen- 
tral figure, Baby Doe, was Beverly 
Sills. She created a sympathetic 
character through her fragile pretti- 
Ness and appealing voice, although 
there was some uncertainty in mak- 
ing dramatic effects. 

wo members of the cast who 
Stood out were Beatrice Krebs, in a 

Y, amusing characterization as 
aby Doe's mother, and Joshua 
Hecht, singing with a superbly rich 
ass voice one of the best arias in 
the opera, Bryan’s speech. 

The large list of performers also 
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included Howard Fried, Chester 
Ludgin, George Del Monte, Arthur 
Newman, Naomi Collier, Helen Bais- 
ley, Lou Rodgers, Robert Atherton, 
Mary Lesawyer, Jennie Andrea, Anita 
Alpert, Barbara Lockard, Nicola Bar- 
busei, William Zakariasen, John 
Wheeler, William Elliott, Peter Sliker, 
John Dennison, Lynn Taussig, Bar- 
bara Becker, Robert Ruddy, and two 
singers new to the company, Keith 
Kaldenberg and Jack De Lon. 

Vladimir Rosing kept the stage 
movement alive yet uncluttered and 
properly focused on the leading char- 
acters. 

The liveliness of the production, its 
attractiveness to the eye as well as 
to the ear, won the approval of the 
first-night audience in no uncertain 
terms and set the tone for the re- 
mainder of the highly stimulating 
season. —R. A. E. 


April 11.—The third performance 
of Douglas Moore’s operatic depic- 
tion of Tabor’s career in Colorado 
was marked by the debut of Ruth 
Kobart in the role of Augusta. Miss 
Kobart’s impersonation was 
thoroughly admirable. Her histrionic 
conceptions of the aging, acidulous, 
and unhappy matron were always 
sound, distinct, and well-developed 
throughout the unhappy proceedings 
of the story. 

Vocally, too, she was in fine form. 
Hers is a trim, plastic contralto, well- 
pitched and secure. The slight cool- 
ness of her voice, notably in the upper 
register, fitted the part to advantage. 

The rest of the ensemble, with 
Beverly Sills and Walter Cassel com- 
pleting the triangle, was familiar. 
Emerson Buckley conducted with 
authority. —J. F. S. 


April 26, 2:30 p.m.—In the fourth 
and final performance of the New 
York City Opera’s admirable produc- 
tion of “The Ballad of Baby Doe” 
Jacquelynne Moody sang Baby Doe 
for the first time. This is a difficult 
role—vocally and _histrionically—and 
it was with the latter quality that she 
was the most successful. Here she 
made a sweet and sympathetic char- 
acter, not without a sense of humor, 
which is the way Baby Doe is con- 
ceived in this production. Vocally, she 
was uneven, on one hand producing 
beautiful pianissimo tones, but at 
other times singing with such a pro- 
nounced vibrato that she sounded as 
if she were trilling. Sterling perform- 
ances were turned in by Walter Cassel, 
as Horace Tabor, and Martha Lipton, 
as Augusta. —F. M., Jr. 


Tale for a Deaf Ear 
Trouble in Tahiti 


City Center, April 6.—Very strange 
bedfellows indeed were the two operas 
that made up the second program of 
this historic series. Mark Bucci’s mod- 
ern miracle play, based on a story by 
Elizabeth Enright, is wholly in earn- 
est, highly lyric, and firmly in the 
post-Puccini tradition. Whereas Leon- 
ard Bernstein’s “Trouble in Tahiti” is 
a somewhat frowsy pastiche that com- 
bines an amusing satire of suburbia 
with clever take-offs of popular music 
and a half-hearted attempt to touch a 
more serious note in some passages 
that sound like poor-man’s Copland. 

Mr. Bucci has made things very 
difficult for himself with his involved 


libretto that con- 
trasts a sordid and 
nasty quarrel be- 
tween a thoroughly 
contemptible hus- 
band and wife with 
the blazing light of 
a miracle, envi- 
sioned in three 
scenes for solo fig- 
ures. The wife tries 
to save herself and 
her husband, but 
habit and the past 
are too strong for 
her. 

Granted that the 
action is disjointed 
and that the chor- 
al episodes that 
narrate the miracle 
are the weakest 
part of the score, 
there is much in 
deeply moving and 
that reveals a born 
this work that is 
operatic composer. 
Mr. Bucci can in- 
vent supple, ex- 
pressive melodies, and, what is just as 
important, he can-develop them and 
put them in a glowing orchestral set- 
ting. The three arias of the Woman, 
the Girl, and the Soldier are not only 
vocally effective but musically absorb- 
ing. And perhaps the most impressive 
thing in the score is the strongly-knit 
structure of the quarrel scenes, in 
which a totally different coloring and 
idiom are handled with deceptive ease. 
The orchestration is very able. 

As Laura Gates, Patricia Neway 
never lost her grip on the audience, 
and equally vivid was William Chap- 
man, as Tracy Gates. Beverly Bower 
sang the aria of the Woman with the 
right ecstatic quality, though her 
Italian sounded almost as strange as 
the weird German of Richard Cassilly 
as the Soldier. Especially charming 
was the performance of Lee Venora 
as the Scottish Girl. 

Arnold Gamsun made his New 
York City Opera debut as conductor 
of this work and acquitted himself 
brilliantly. Paul Sylbert’s set and cos- 
tumes were ingenious; and Michael 
Pollock had staged the opera sensibly. 

Mr. Bernstein conducted a lively 
performance of his “Trouble in 
Tahiti”, which had previously been 
heard in New York. It was not his 
fault that the microphones misbe- 
haved, so that several passages were 
completely deafening. Apart from 
Dinah’s delightful “movie” aria and 
the murderously satirical trio in the 
television set, this is pretty poor stuff, 
and he might better have waited until 
he had time to write something better. 

Beverly Wolff was thoroughly at 
home in the role of Dinah, though 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Mary Martin To Make 
American Concert Tour 


Mary Martin will make a concert 
tour of more than 50 American cities 
next season. The musical comedy and 
television star has signed a contract 
with Columbia Artists Management to 
head a concert presentation to be 
called “Music with Mary Martin.” 

She will be assisted by a 20-piece 
orchestra, conducted by John Lesko; 
Luiz Bonfa, guitarist; and a dancer. 
Her program will include many of the 
favorite numbers she has introduced 





Bakalar-Cosmo 


Mary Martin with Andre Mertens 
(right) and Humphrey Doulens, 
vice-presidents of Columbia Artists 
Management 


in a succession of Broadway hits, 
American folk material, and specialty 
songs she has recorded. 

Matinee performances will be espe- 
cially planned for children, a depar- 
ture that prompted Miss Martin to 
make this extended tour. Her recent 
television roles, particularly “Peter 
Pan”, have drawn an overwhelming 
response from children. 

The tour will open on Sept. 29 and 
will continue for eight weeks. After 
a holiday recess, Miss Martin will be- 
gin a second tour of eight weeks, on 
Jan. 5. 

The tour will be under the personal 
direction of Andre Mertens and Hum- 
phrey Doulens of Columbia Artists 
Management. 

Cities to be visited include Boston, 
Hartford, Philadelphia, Washington, 
White Plains, Buffalo, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
New Orleans, Atlanta, Houston, and 
Dallas. 

Miss Martin is scheduled to return 
to the Broadway scene in the spring 
of 1959 in a musical based on the 
life of the Trapp Family Singers, for 
which Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein will write the music and 
lyrics. 


Four Organists 
On Bailey List 

Westboro, Mass.—Roberta Bailey, 
who has moved from New York City 
to Westboro, Mass., is continuing in 
the concert management field from 
her new home. Her list of artists in- 
cludes four leading organists: Virgil 
Fox, best known of American or- 
ganists, available throughout the sea- 
son and on the West Coast in April 
and May; Karl Richter, German or- 
ganist making his second American 
tour from Oct. 1 through Nov. 15; 
Pierre Cochereau, organist of the 


Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, 
making his third American tour in 
February and March; and Donald Mc- 
Donald, one of the younger American 
organists, available throughout the 
season. 

Miss Bailey’s new address is 15 West 
End Avenue, Westboro, Mass. 
Western representatives for her are 
Roger and Peggy Bailey, 1666 Ccn- 
lon Avenue, West Covina, Calif. 


Spring Additions 
To CAI Roster 


Spring additions to the roster of 
Concert Associates, Inc., include Leon 
Barzin, conductor; Robert Gerle, 
Hungarian-born violinist; Maurice 
Gendron, French cellist; and the New 
York Chamber Soloists, under the di- 
rection of Margaret Hillis. 

Mr. Gendron, who made his Ameri- 
can debut with the National Orches- 
tral Association this season in New 
York, will return in February, 1959, 
for a tour of orchestra and recital ap- 
pearances in the United States and 
Canada. This will include three per- 
formances with the New York Phil- 
harmonic on its regular subscription 
series. 

A transcontinental tour of the Vegh 
Quartet is planned for the 1959-60 
season. Concert Associates also an- 
nounce return tours in 1959-60 for 
the Netherlands String Quartet and 
the Agrupacicn Chorale de Pamplona 
(Pamplona Choir). Both the Nether- 
lands Quartet and the Pamplona 
Choir had highly successful introduc- 
tory tours this season. 


Zirato To Resign 
From Philharmonic 


Bruno Zirato, managing director of 
the New York Philharmonic, has 
announced his resignation from that 
post at the end of next year’s concert 
season. 

George E. Judd, Jr., who has been 
connected with the Philharmonic in 
various capacities since 1953, was 
appointed associate managing director. 


Warren, Stokowski 
In Soviet Visits 


Leonard Warren, leading baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera, left for 
Moscow on May 6, as part of a cul- 
tural exchange program between the 
United States and Soviet Russia, 
according to S. Hurok, his manager. 
He was scheduled to sing two recitals 
in Moscow and one performance of 
“Rigoletto” at the Bolshoi Theatre; 
two recitals in Leningrad; a recital 
and a “Rigoletto” in Kieff; and an 
appearance as Iago in “Otello” in 
Riga. 

Leopold Stokowski, conductor of 
the Houston Symphony, departs for 
Russia at the end of May to become 
the first American to conduct a Soviet 
symphony orchestra. He will lead 
three orchestras in ten concerts be- 
tween May 29 and July 1, the orches- 
tras being those of Kieff, Moscow, and 
Leningrad. Works by Paul Creston, 
Alan Hovhaness, and Samuel Barber 
will be included in his programs. 


National Music League 
Observes Anniversary 


The National Music League cele- 
brated the 20th anniversary of its 
reorganziation on April 15 with a 
reception at the Lotos Club, in New 
York City. Mrs. August Belmont, 
Mrs. Anna C. Molyneaux, Samuel 
Barber, Leon Barzin, and Gian-Carlo 
Menotti were honored by the league 
for the inspiration and the guidance 
they have given young people in the 
field of music. 

As a nonprofit concert manage- 
ment, the league has launched the 
careers of more than 80 young artists 
whom it selected in annual auditions. 


Sidney Harth 
Signed by Cosmetto 


Sidney Harth, a winner of the 
Wieniawski International Competition 
in Poznan, Poland last December, 


Dean, Kuhlman Join American Theatre Society 





J. Abresch 
Harlowe Dean 


Harlowe F. Dean, who resigned last 
January as executive vice-president of 
Civic Concert Service, has joined the 
Theatre Guild - American Theatre 
Society as deputy executive director. 
Robert H. Kuhlman, formerly general 
field manager for Civic, has taken a 
similar post with the society. And 
Jane R. Marks, formerly a regional 
director for Civic, has joined the 
society as field manager. 





J. Abresch 
Robert Kuhlman 


Mr. Dean, who was with Civic for 
19 years, will supervise expansion of 
the TG-ATS subscription _ service, 
under the auspices of the Council of 
the Living Theatre, into additional 
major cities, thereby widening the 
national subscription audience for 
touring Broadway theatre attractions. 
He will be joined by Mr. Kulhman 
and Mrs. Marks in these expansion 
plans. 


has signed a contract with the Cos- 
metto Artist Management whereby 
they will represent the violinist ex- 
clusively in over-all concert activities, 

Concertmaster and assistant con- 
ductor of the Louisville Orchestra, Mr. 
Harth was able to enter the Polish 
contest through contributions of the 
Louisville Philharmonic Society. From 
among the 45 contestants representing 
17 countries, he received 406 points, 
second only to the 409 points of Rosa 
Fain, Russian pupil of David Ois- 
trakh. As one of the judges, Mr. Ois- 
trakh had given both violinists identi- 
cal, maximum scores. In a joint con- 
cert in Warsaw, the audience de- 





Sidney Harth 


manded two encores from Mr. Harth 
as against one from Miss Fain. 

In addition to concertizing in the 
United States and Canada, Mr. Harth 
has an extensive tour lined up in 
France and Belgium for 1959. 


Two Pianists To Give 


Unusual Recitals 


Paul Badura-Skoda and _ Joerg 
Demus will present the first recital of 
piano music for four hands to be given 
by major artists in New York in 20 
years, on Jan. 7, 1959, at Carnegie 
Hall. This unusual recital by two of 
Europe’s best-known solo pianists will 
be devoted largely to original works 
of Mozart and Schubert. The artists 
have revived interest in this seldom- 
heard repertory through many West- 
minster recordings and recent concerts 
in Vienna and other European capi- 
tals. 

Following the Carnegie Hall recital, 
Mr. Badura-Skoda and Mr. Demus 
will perform the same program in 
other cities. 


Haynes Signed 
By Podoli 


Eugene Haynes, young American 
pianist, has signed a managerial con- 
tract with Michael Podoli. Mr. Haynes 
has recently returned from his third 
European tour, and on April 16 he 
gave a highly successful Carnegie Hall 
recital. 


Strok Opens 


Recital Division 


Getta Strok Concert Management 
has announced the opening of a New 
York recital department. The depart- 
ment is equipped to handle all types 
of recitals in any of New York’s con- 
cert halls. 
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REGINA RESNIK—Her 


Two-Voiced Career 
On ‘Two Continents, 


A Husband and Son, 


Help Make a Busy Life 


By Frank MERKLING 


the fact that aside from the 

.few obvious plums, such as 
Carmen, Octavian and Dalila, their 
repertory is pretty much limited to 
“other woman” roles. Not so 
Regina Resnik. The Metropolitan’s 
blonde mezzo, far from envying 
sopranos their pick of heroines, is 
convinced that the deeper-voiced 
roles are in many ways the more 
rewarding — and she has had a 
chance to compare both. For Miss 
Resnik, after a decade as a dramat- 
ic soprano, took a step that she 
says is unprecedented at the Metro- 
politan at least in mid-career: she 
became a mezzo. 

“It came about gradually, of 
course,” she remarked recently at 
lunch in a 57th Street restaurant. 
“I used to sing 41 soprano roles, 
in many cases more than one to 
an opera, as in “Lohengrin”, “Don 
Giovanni”, “Don Carlo” and 
“Tannhauser”. As time went on 
I found myself more comfortable 
in the darker, more dramatic qual- 
ity of the soprano voice; I came 
to prefer Ortrud over Elsa, Donna 
Elvira over Donna Anna, Princess 
Eboli over Queen Elizabeth, Venus 
over Elisabeth. The center or 
‘pivot’ of my voice became the 
notes A and B—the true mezzo 
center. 

“So the change really came 
about by itself; but I confess I 
met it more than halfway. You 
know why? Because I was lucky 
enough to be given a dramatic in- 
stinct, and the lower-lying soprano 
roles—the Germans call them 
Zwischenfach—are definitely more 
dramatic. Let’s face it: the sweet 
heroines in opera are frequently 
symbols or types rather than 
women. The mezzo, on the other 
hand, usually has to act. I feel 
that a whole world as an actress 
has been opened up by these non- 
ingenue, character roles. So I’m 
singing all the ‘opposite numbers’ 
now, and I love it; the only trouble 
is that I always feel as if I were 
looking at myself in a mirror!” 

Unlike many singers, Miss Res- 


Grime mezzo-sopranos lament 


May, 1958 


Miss Resnik with 
one of her favor- 
ite paintings 


nik is an excellent talker and ra- 
conteur; her speaking voice is 
warm and pleasant. She claims she 
would have been happy as an ac- 
tress, and she could hardly deny 
that she loves to tell a good story. 
Some of this sense of timing and 
verbal fluency can be traced back 
to the days she spent on a tele- 
phone switchboard during summer 
vacation from Hunter College, in 
New York City, of which she is 
an alumna; she herself believes 
that the experience taught her a 
lot about voice production—not to 
say patience. 

But her histrionic skill is due 
still more, one feels, to the influ- 
ences of the big city in which she 
was born, grew up, received all her 
education and training and now 
lives. Regina Resnik possesses the 
born New Yorker’s pungent and 
competitive talents for self-expres- 
sion. 


New York Too Hectic 


“IT may be a born New Yorker, 
but I don’t love New York,” she 
pointed out with a moue of wry 


distaste. “It’s too hectic, too 
crowded; personally I love San 
Francisco. New York allows me 


no time for my favorite hobby.” 
And what might that be? “Rest- 
ing. My greatest sport is getting 
in and out of an easy chair. Seri- 
ously, though, I do love to cook. 
There’s nothing I can’t cook well, 
they tell me. An_ international 
cuisine.” 

When not dashing off to her 
next engagement, the singer says, 
she attempts as much as possible 
to lead the life of an average 
housewife with her husband, Harry 
Davis, and their five-year-old son, 
Mike, who is starting public school 
this fall. “Mike can’t help being 
opera-minded. When I sang my 
first Carmen at the Metropolitan, 
at the student performance last 
March 21, he sat in Mr. Bing’s box 
—‘on the second shelf’, as he put 
it. Mike didn’t like my death 
scene. He’s announced that he 
won’t go to ‘Carmen’ again unless 





he can leave after Act III.” Mike 
always meets his mother’s plane 
when she returns to New York, 
but he is never allowed to see her 
off. 

“Harry, my husband, only gets 
opera through osmosis. He’s a 
lawyer. It’s a source of interest 
and strength when a husband and 
wife pursue different professions— 
although I miss him when I have 
a success in another city and he 
can’t be there to share it with me.” 
Such was the case when she sang 
eight performances of “Carmen” at 
Covent Garden last fall, in English 
and with the original dialogue. It 
was her British debut. She is go- 
ing back to England this summer, 
and will also visit Wales and Brus- 
sels. Meanwhile she has been kept 
busy by assignments all over the 
United States. 

“I sang the Verdi Requiem in 
Chicago last Tuesday, flew home 
on Wednesday, had a ‘Vanessa’ re- 
cording session on Thursday and a 
TV appearance this morning. To- 
morrow afternoon I have to sing 
excerpts from ‘Samson et Dalila’ 
on the opera - broadcast intermis- 
sion; that leaves me an hour to get 
to Idlewild and catch the plane for 
Houston, where I’m doing my first 
Klytemnestra. Can't wait!” 

She smiled disingenuously, as if 
this sort of schedule were nothing 


unusual, and went on to discuss 
the Strauss role and others. Kly- 
temnestra she sees not as a mon- 
ster of evil but as a woman phys- 
ically ill and, moreover, not totally 
devoid of maternal feeling; she 
was, Miss Resnik notes, the mother 
of the sacrificed Iphigenia as well 
as of Elektra, Orestes and Chryso- 
themis. 

The singer admits that she hesi- 
tated to accept the role of the Old 
Baroness in “Vanessa” because it 
seemed frustrating — this septu- 
agenarian character utters only a 
few words, and her silences are 


. never explained—but found it in- 


stead a fascinating opportunity to 
“fill space and silence” with a pow- 
erful presence. 

As for Carmen, whom Miss Res- 
nik has portrayed some 80 times, 
she emerges as more than the 
gypsy first and last. “She grows, 
from the chanteuse of the first act 
to a woman at work (Act II) to a 
figure conscious of her destiny (Act 
Ill) and at last to the defiant lady 
of the finale — from orange to 
purple to black, you might say, 
and it’s all in the music.” It is a 
tribute to so vivid a dramatic 
imagination that she is allowed to 
work out her own stage business 
to a greater degree than most other 
artists. 


Two Debuts: Aida and Marina 


The Resnik career has _ been 
marked by certain striking recur- 
rences. At the age of 13 she at- 
tended her first student perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House; seven years later she was 
singing her first Aida there—for 
a student audience. In between had 
come the Auditions of the Air, 
which she won in 1944, the year 
of her Metropolitan debut as the 
“Trovatore” Leonora; a _ dozen 
years later she made her second 


“debut”, this time as a mezzo- 
soprano, as Marina in “Boris 
Godunoftf”. 


In 1953 she sang Sieglinde in 
Bayreuth, her last European ap- 
pearance as a soprano; in 1957 she 
sang Carmen at Covent Gardeu, 
her first European appearance as 
a mezzo. She created the role of 
the Old Baroness in January, 1958, 
at the world premiere of “Vanessa” 
—the first American opera at the 
Metropolitan since the world pre- 
miere of Bernard Rogers’ “The 

(Continued on page 39) 


The mezzo-soprano at home with her husband, Harry Davis, and son Mike 
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American Summer Series Promise Varied Fare 


Lewisohn Stadium 


The 4ist successive season of out- 
door concerts at the Lewisohn Sta- 
dium in New York will be held from 
June 23 to Aug. 2. Besides Leonard 
Bernstein, who will open the series, 
the principal conductors will be Josef 
Krips, Pierre Monteux, Max Rudolf, 
and Alexander Smallens. As in pre- 
vious seasons, there will be five pro- 
grams each week on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Sat- 
urday evenings, with Fridays and 
Sundays held open for any necessary 
postponements on account of bad 
weather; all concerts will feature the 
Stadium Symphony, which is com- 
posed mainly of regular members of 
the New York Philharmonic. 

A Viennese Night under the baton 
of Mr. Krips will feature Hilde 
Gueden, and Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
will sing arias of Wagner and Richard 
Strauss under the direction of Pierre 
Monteux on June 30. Other soloists 
scheduled for the series are the vio- 
linists Mischa Elman, Zino Frances- 
catti, Joseph Fuchs, and Erica Morini; 
the pianists Stell Anderson, Claudio 
Arrau, Henri Deering, Eugene List, 
Moura Lympany, Ruth Slenczynska, 
and Piero Weiss; the cellist Aldo 
Parisot; and the singers Licia Alba- 
nese, Irene Jordan, Elaine Malbin, 
Carl Palangi, Jan Peerce, Roberta 
Peters, Rudolf Petrak, Nell Rankin, 
Jack Russell, William Tabbert, Nor- 
man Treigle, Richard Tucker, Clara- 
mae Turner, Camilla Williams, and 
Lawrence Winters. 

The American Concert Choir will 
take part in a performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. 


Berkshire Festival 


_ Lenox, Mass.—Charles Munch has 
invited several young American pian- 
ists to appear at the Berkshire Festival, 
which will take place between July 2 
and Aug. 10. They include Leon 
Fleisher, Lukas Foss, Eugene Istomin, 
Byron Janis, Seymour Lipkin and 
Leonard Pennario. Pierre Monteux 
will make his seventh annual visit to 
Tanglewood, conducting one concert 
weekly during the last four weeks of 
the Festival, and Zino Francescatti will 
+ Face during the July 25-27 week- 
end. 

Other soloists will be Ruth Posselt, 
Joseph de Pasquale, Hilde Gueden, 
Margaret Harshaw, and Berl Senofsky. 

In a special performance of Bach’s 
B minor Mass on July 6, the soloists 
will be Adele Addison, Eunice Al- 
berts, Blake Stern, and Donald 
Gramm. G. Wallace Woodworth, 
celebrating his 25th anniversary as 
conductor of the 100-year-old Har- 
vard Glee Club, has been invited to 
conduct Brahms’s “Requiem” and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony are 
other choral works scheduled. 


Robin Hood Dell 


Philadelphia—The six-week season 
of the Robin Hood Dell concerts will 
be held from June 16 to July 31. 
Conductors will include Pierre Mon- 
teux, Erich Leinsdorf, George Szell, 
Alfred Wallenstein, and Josef Krips. 
Scheduled to appear as soloists are 
the pianists Guiomar Novaes, Claudio 
Arrau, Vronsky and Babin, and 
Moura Lympany; the violinists Erica 
Morini, and Tossy Spivakovsky; and 
the singers Jan Peerce, Roberta 
Peters, Robert Merrill, Hilde Gueden, 
and Margaret Harshaw. On account 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra’s Euro- 
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pean tour, the first two weeks of the 
series will feature the Cleveland 
Orchestra. 


Ravinia Park 


Chicago, Ill—The 23rd Ravina 
Park Festival Season, which will run 
from July 1 through the first week of 
August, is scheduled to open with a 
concert under the direction of Fritz 
Reiner. Besides concerts by the Chi- 
cago Symphony, the festival fare will 
include chamber-music performances, 
jazz concerts, ballad concerts, and 
interpretative dancing. 

Other conductors to appear are 
William Steinberg, Walter Hendl, Igor 
Markevitch, Georg Solti, and Edouard 
van Remoortel. Soloists will be Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf, Guiomar Novaes, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Byron Janis, 
Leon Fleisher, Eugene Istomin, Joseph 
Fuchs, and John Sebastian. 

Interspersed among the symphony 
programs will be concerts by the 
Budapest String Quartet, the New 
York Pro Musica ensemble under 
Noah Greenberg, the balladeer Rich- 
ard Dyer-Bennett, and the jazz- 
vibraphonist Lionel Hampton. Angna 
Enters is to be featured in two dance 
recitals. 


Cleveland Pops 


Cleveland—The 20th season of 
Summer Pops Concerts by the Cleve- 
land Summer Orchestra, Louis Lane, 
conductor, will be held from July 9 
to Aug. 30. The programs, which will 
be, given on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, will feature concert versions of 
several Broadway successes, a “Rod- 
gers and Hammerstein Night”, a 
“Cole Porter Night” and an evening of 
excerpts from “Porgy and Bess”. Solo- 
ists in these programs will be Beverly 
Bower, Louise Carlyle, Bonnie Mur- 
ray, Jack Russell, William Tabbert, 
and Frank Davis. 

Among the dance attractions will 
be Andre Eglevsky’s new ballet com- 
pany. Luboshutz and Nemenoff are 
to participate in a Viennese program, 
and Eunice Podis and Ernest Kardos 
in the closing concert on Aug. 30. 


Aspen Festival 


Aspen, Colo.—The ninth season of 
the nine-week Aspen Music Festival 
will be opened on June 25. Major 
works of Franz Schubert and Paul 
Hindemith and a special series fea- 
turing the works and participation of 
contemporary American composers 
will highlight the events. 

The Festival Orchestra will be 
under the direction of Izler Solomon. 
The American cycle is to be led by 
Elliott Carter, Lukas Foss, and Roger 
Sessions. Among other artists to 
appear are Phyllis Curtin, William 
Masselos, Zara Nelsova, Jennie 
Tourel, William Primrose, Szymon 
Goldberg, Roman Totenberg, Vron- 
sky and Babin, Mack Harrell, Eudice 
Shapiro, Rosina Lhevinne, Leonard 
Shure, Joanna and Nicolai Graudan, 
Leslie Chabay, Earl Bates, George 
Gabor, and the Juilliard String Quar- 
tet. 


Seattle Activities 


Seattle, Wash.—The usual summer 
shift of musical activity to the out- 
doors and into popular patterns will 
continue this year under the direction 
of Gustave Stern. As musical direc- 
tor for Greater Seattle, Inc., Mr. 
Stern has chosen “Guys and Dolls”, 
starring Pamela Britton, for a four- 
day run at the 5,200-seat Green Lake 


Aquatheatre July 9-12, to be followed 
by “Show Boat”, with Helena Bliss, 
Jim Hawthorne and William Smith, 
for five performances July 22-26. 
The two-month series of free Sun- 
day afternoon Seward Park concerts, 
against the backdrop of Mt. Rainier 
and sponsored by the Seattle Park 
Department out of a $20,000 music 
grant from the city, will offer an in- 
novation. As musical director, Mr. 
Stern has set aside the July 6 and 27 
performances exclusively for resident 
dance groups. Three have been chosen 
to appear with orchestra (partially 
sponsored by the Music Performance 
Trust Funds): dancers from the 
studios of Marian and Illaria Ladre, 
Dorothy Fisher, and Jan Collum in 
Tacoma. In this plan, and its possi- 
ble extension to collaboration on a 
holiday-time program at the end of 
the year, may be seen the beginnings 
of a regional ballet so sorely needed 
if Washington State is to have a 
resident company ready for its 1961- 
62 World of Science-Pan Pacific Ex- 
position. —M. C. G. 


Chautauqua Institution 


Chautauqua, N. Y. — The Chau- 
tauqua Opera Association’s 30th sea- 
son will open on July 11 with “Don 
Giovanni”, “Susannah”, “Faust”, 
“Samson and Delilah”, “Tosca”, and 
“The Mikado”, all sung in English, 
will complete the repertoire. The op- 
era season will close on Aug. 18, 
with each opera being given twice. 
Alfredo Valenti is artistic director of 
the association, and Julius Rudel is 
the newly appointed musical director. 

Associate conductor Henry Janiec 
will lead the performances of “Faust”, 
“Tosca”, and “The Mikado”. 

A series of concerts by the Chau- 
tauqua Symphony, for which the 
players are recruited from leading 
orchestras, will be under the direction 
of Walter Hendl. The Mischakoff 
String Quartet is presented in three 
recitals. 


Jacob’s Pillow 


Lee, Mass.—The Jacob’s Pillow 
Dance Festival, under the direction 
of its founder Ted Shawn, will fea- 
ture the Ximenes-Vargas Spanish 
Ballet for the entire week beginning 
July 21. Other dancers and groups to 
appear at the festival are Mia Sla- 
venska and Andre Eglevsky, Nora 
Kaye and Erik Bruhn, Royes Fernan- 
dez and Barbara Fallis, the newly 
arrived Tania Karina and Oleg Sa- 
bine of the Marquis de Cuevas Bal- 
let, the Atlanta Civic Ballet consist- 
ing of 36 dancers, Mata and Hari, 
Geoffrey Holder and his company, 
Ram Gopal, one of India’s foremost 
dancers, Sahomi Tachibana in classic 
Japanese dances, and Carola Goya 
and Matteo. 

A group of Kandyan dancers from 
Ceylon and Maria Dolores Garcia 
will make their United States debut. 

In the modern dance section, the 
appearances of Jean Cebron, Daniel 
Nagrin, and Myra Kinch and Com- 
pany are scheduled. Miss Kinch is 
also to choreograph a new work with 
Ted Shawn as guest star. 


Caramoor Series 


Katonah, N. Y.—The June Festival 
at Caramoor will open on June 14 
with a concert of Spanish Medieval 
and Renaissance music by the New 
York Pro Musica under Noah Green- 
berg’s direction. Other concerts of the 
series, which will be terminated on 
July 5, are to be under the direction 


of Alfred Wallenstein. Soloists will be 
Marian Anderson (in Act II of Giuck’s 
“Orfeo”), Jan Peerce, Russell Oberlin, 
Maureen Forrester, Donald Gramm, 
and Helen Laird. Compositions will 
include Handel’s “Acis and Galatea”, 


Santa Fe Opera 


Santa Fe, N. Mex.—tThe festival 
season of opera and concerts pre- 
sented by the Santa Fe Opera will be 
held in the new theatre four miles 
from the New Mexico capital. The 
opera presentations will include “La 
Bohéme”, “Cosi fan tutte”, “Falstaff”, 
the world premiere of Carlisle Floyd’s 
“Wuthering Heights”, Rossini’s “Cin- 
derella”, and the first professional 
performance in America of Richard 
Strauss’s last opera, “Capriccio”. 

Among the singers engaged are 
Phyllis Curtin, Judith Raskin, Mildred 
Allen, Maria Ferriero, Sarah Mae 
Endich, Mary McMurray, Regina 
Sarfaty, Elaine Bonazzi, Loren Dris- 
coll, Davis Cunningham, Nico Castel, 
Peter Binder, Robert Rue, Robert 
Trehy, Andrew Foldi, and John 
McCurdy. Patricia Carleton will be 
the solo dancer. 

Conductors will be John Crosby 
(musical director of the festival), 
Robert Baustian, and Robert Craft; 
the stage direction is in the hands of 
Robert Ackart, Richard Baldridge, 
Bliss Hebert, and Irving Guttman. 
Scenic and costume designer for all 
operas will be Patton Campbell. 

In addition to the operas a Bee- 
thoven cycle of four symphony and 
six chamber-music concerts will be 
presented by Santa Fe Opera Orches- 
tra, and the Chamber Music Society 
of Santa Fe. The pianist Webster 
Aitken is scheduled to appear as 
soloist. 


Peninsula Festival 


Fish Creek, Wis.—The Sixth An- 
nual Peninsula Music Festival, under 
the direction of Thor Johnson, will be 
held from Aug. 9 to Aug. 24. In the 
course of the eight programs works by 
John La Montaine, Harold Rusch, 
Howard Hanson, Jon Thorarinsson, 
Cecil Effinger, Felix Weingartner, 
Eliseo Pajaro, Jaques Ibert, and Henri 
Tomasi will be premiered. Soloists 
will include Grant Johannesen, Ilona 
Kombrink, Sidney Harth, and Aurelio 
Estanislao. 


Vineyards Music; Montalvo 


Saratoga, Calif—‘Music at the 
Vineyards”, an outdoor concert series 
in the Santa Cruz Mountains near 
Saratoga, Calif., under the direction 
of Ferenc Molnar, will open on July 
6 with a recital by Elena Nikolaidi. 
Also scheduled for appearance are 
the San Francisco Chamber Players, 
and Andor Foldes, pianist. 

Also near Saratoga, the Montalvo 
Music Festival is to be held during 
the month of August at Villa Mont- 
alvo. The Paganini String Quartet 
will be in residence giving a cycle 
“Two Centuries of Chamber Music”. 


Carmel Bach Festival 


Carmel, Calif—The 21st Carmel 
Bach Festival will be held between 
July 14 and 20. The series of choral 
and instrumental concerts is to be 
under the direction of Sandor Salgo. 


Boston Arts Festival 


Boston.—The Boston Arts Festival, 
set for the seventh consecutive year. 
will take place from June 6 to 22. 
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Personalities 





At an informal discussion of a benefit concert for the Valencia, Spain, 
flood victims are, left to right, Leonard Warren, Licia Albanese, Victoria 
de los Angeles, Lucrezia Bori, and Edward Johnson 





Martin Taubman, European concert 
manager (left), visits a colleague, 
Alfredo Lozano, in Manila on his 
way to the Music Festival in Osaka, 


Japan 





Roman Totenberg (right) presents 
Polish Minister of Culture Kuryluk 
with letters written by the Polish 
composer Szymanowski to the vio- 
linist 


Eugene Conley chats with two cadets 
during his recent visit to the United 
States Military Academy in West 
Point 

Courtesy USMA 
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Blanche Thebom, who will sing 
Dido and Amneris at Covent Garden 
during the next months, will give a 
concert at the Brussels World’s Fair. 
In July she will sing Dalila under the 
direction of Sir Thomas Beecham at 
the 50th anniversary celebrations of 
the Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires. 
The American Women’s Association 
has named Miss Thebom its Woman 
of the Month for May, and she is the 
first opera singer to receive the 
AWA’s appellation. 


Milton Katims has accepted an 
invitation to conduct the National 
Radio Orchestra of Belgium at the 
Brussels World’s Fair on June 27. 
The Seattle Littlhe Symphony, which 
Mr. Katims conducts in addition to 
the Seattle Symphony, has been in- 
vited to perform at the fair on June 
17 and 18. 


Maureen Forrester and her hus- 
band, Eugene Kash, have announced 
the birth of their second daughter, 
Gina Deborah, who was born in 
Montreal in April. 


Gina Bachauer and her husband 
Alex Sherman arrived for a concert 
in Salt Lake City to find a motorcycle 
police squad as an honor escort. The 
pianist’s concert schedule through 
1959 includes appearances in Ber- 
muda, England, South Africa, Greece, 
and South America, as well as in the 
United States. 


Cesare Valletti was scheduled to 
<ppear in “La Donna del Lago”, the 
Rossini opera that opened the Flor- 
ence May Festival this year. In the 
latter part of May he returns to the 
United States to sing with the Metro- 
politan Opera in Chicago, Montreal, 
and Toronto. 


Lilian Kallir was scheduled to make 
her debut on the Telephone Hour on 
May 5S. She interrupted her fifth tour 
of Europe, which includes many 
appearances with the Leipzig Gewand- 
haus Orchestra, to fly to the United 
States for this appearance. 


Leonard Pennario has_ recently 
completed a seven-month tour of the 
United States, Canada, Germany, 
Holland, and England, where he 
appeared with the London Philhar- 
monic at Festival Hall. He is sched- 
uled to make his German debut with 
orchestra next March 23, when he 
plays in Frankfurt under the direction 
of Georg Solti. 


Henri Temianka has a schedule of 
80 concerts behind him since August 


as leader of the Paganini Quartet. In 
Los Angeles he has founded the 
Beverly Hills Concerts for Youth and 
presented the first concert on April 
19, assisted by the Temianka Little 
Orchestra. 


Nan Merriman appeared in London 
over BBC-TV in a new series of pro- 
grams titled “Great Singers of the 
World”, on May 6. Gerald Moore 
was the program’s host. In May she 
will go to Germany to sing in the 
“Missa Solemnis” and Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony in Duesseldorf, and 
the performances will be repeated in 
Paris on June 3 and 4. 


Rudolf Firkusny’s schedule in- 
cludes appearance in Italy; and at the 
festivals in Bergen, Norway; Holland; 
Salzburg; and Lucerne. 


Isaac Stern and his wife and 
daughter are in Europe, where Mr. 
Stern is on a six-month tour. 


Eileen Farrell will receive the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of humane letters 
at the June 1 commencement exer- 
cises of Wagner College, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 


Gloria Davy recently sang several 
performances of “Aida” in Dublin 
and will appear at the Brussels 
World’s Fair. Later she will appear in 
Milan and Munich, and with the 
Berlin Philharmonic. 


Carl Palangi, who recently sang in 
Oklahoma City, has been made 
Honorary Colonel on the Governor's 
staff of the State of Oklahoma. 


Jonathan Sternberg will conduct 
the Prague Symphony on July 11. 


Julian Olevsky leaves for Vienna on 
May 28 to record Vivaldi concertos, 
under the direction of Herman 
Scherchen, and the cycle of Handel 
Sonatas, Op. 1. 


Robert Rounseville and Brenda 
Lewis will appear this summer in 
“Song of Norway” at the Jones Beach 
Marine Theatre on Long Island, N. Y. 


Giorgio Tozzi is the latest singer to 
have a music club named after him. 
Located in the Boston area, the club 
has plans to award a scholarship in 
Mr. Tozzi’s name in addition to 
publishing a journal. 


Soviet Ambassador Mikhail Menshi- 
kov (left) and his wife greet S. 
Hurok at Moiseyev premiere 





Perry O'Neil, pianist (right), visits 
the tomb of Ataturk in Ankara, 
Turkey, with Robert Lawrence 





Emperor Hirohito’s daughter, Prin- 
cess Atsuko, and Walter Hautzig, 
after a concert in Japan 





Mrs. Arthur Freeman (left), chairman of the Fine Arts Series in Water- 
bury, Conn., congratulates Betty Allen, mezzo-soprano, and her accom- 
panist, Kelley Wyatt, following their recent concert. It marked the end of 


this year’s series 
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Both Bach Passions Heard 


In Boston this 


Boston.—It is the custom of 
Charles Munch to alternate the “St. 
Matthew Passion” and the “St. John 
Passion” of Bach at the concerts, just 
before Easter, by the Boston Sym- 
phony. This year it was the turn of 
the “St. John Passion”, which was 
presented on Thursday, April 3 (to 
avoid Good Friday) and Saturday, 
April 5. 

The choristers were the excellent 
Chorus Pro Musica, prepared by 
Alfred Nash Patterson, who also took 
the part for organ. Soloists were 
Mattiwilda Dobbs, soprano, making 
her Boston debut; Florence Kopleff, 
contralto; Blake Stern, tenor; Donald 
Gramm and James Joyce, basses. The 
harpsichord continuo was provided by 
Daniel Pinkham and the viola da 
gamba was played by Alfred Zighera. 

This was a performance reverent 
yet spirited, quite as it should be 
since the “St. John Passion” is a work 
of intense drama. Since it is, also 
comparatively short, compared with 
the “St. Matthew”, the “St. John 
Passion” was given nearly complete. 
Mr. Munch drew a fine, solid, vigor- 
ous tone from the chorus, and some 
of the Boston Symphony’s finest play- 
ing of Bach. Of the soloists, though 
all were praiseworthy, the best surely 
was Donald Gramm, with his noble 
style, beautiful resonance, and crystal- 
clear enunciation of the words. 

Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” also 
has been heard this spring, from 
Thompson Stone and Handel and 
Haydn Society, at Symphony Hall on 
March 23. This was, however, a much 
cut presentation which, with inter- 
mission, ran only one hour and 50 
minutes. In general this was a com- 
mendable performance, the Handel 
and Haydn chorus singing with their 
accustomed authority. Soloists were 
capable rather than distinguished: 
Phyllis Juster, soprano; Eleanor 
Davis, mezzo-soprano; Harold Haugh, 
tenor; Mac Morgan, baritone; and 
Douglass Biddisson, bass. 


Zimbler Sinfonietta Finale 


A notable program with three 
novelties and two soloists was put 
forth by the Zimbler Sinfonietta of 
Boston Symphony players at its final 
concert of the season in Jordan Hall, 
March 23. The first of the novelties 
was Irving Fine’s “A Serious Song”, 
which the composer conducted. Com- 
missioned by the Louisville (Ky.) 
Orchestra, and first played there in 
1956, the work represents admirable 
string writing, is very tonal, moder- 
ately dissonant, and has emotional 
power. 

Most novel of the novelties was a 
Vivaldi Bassoon Concerto, No. 9, in 
C major, one of a considerable num- 
ber edited by Malipiero and recently 
published. Sherman Walt, first bas- 
soon of the Boston Symphony, per- 
formed the solo part with a real 
virtuoso flair and true musicianship 
of expression and style. The music 
itself is delectable. The third novelty 
was Alan Hovhaness’ “Psalm” (1942) 
and Fugue (1946), composed before 
he turned to Orientalism in his music, 
and which is modal in idiom, hymn- 
tune-like in manner and highly contra- 
puntal in texture. 

Alexander Borovsky, an excellent 
Bach player, was soloist in that com- 
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poser’s D minor Clavier Concerto. 
Aaron Copland’s Orchestral Varia- 
tions, done over from his Piano 
Variations of 1930, received perform- 
ances by the Boston Symphony on 
March 28 and 29. Mr. Munch began 
the proceedings with a tasty account 
of Mozart’s “Linz” Symphony, and 
ended them with a gloriously warm 
and rich-colored reading of Berlioz’s 
“Harold in Italy”, in which William 
Primrose was a superb viola soloist. 
Other recent activity on the Greater 
Bostonian front has included a piano 
concert by Ernst Levy at MIT’s 
Kresge Auditorium, and the Boston 
— of Glenn Gould, at Jordan 
all. 


Unconventionalities of April 

April has been a month of un- 
conventionalities, musically speaking. 
Two weeks before the Boston Sym- 
phony was to have ended its 77th 
season, Mr. Munch experienced what 
now is seen to have been a mild cor- 
onary thrombosis. The result was that 
Richard Burgin took over the last five 
concerts of the season. 

The program for the April 18 and 
19 concerts had been selected by Mr. 
Munch, and it contained the First 
Symphony of 25-year-old Easley 
Blackwood, a native of Indianapolis 
whose father is a newspaper bridge 
column expert, and who studied at 
Tanglewood, with Nadia Boulanger, 
Olivier Messaien and Paul Hindemith. 
Young as Blackwood is, he seems to 
have gone a long way in developing a 
style of his own. I found the Sym- 
phony remarkably free from obvious 
influence. Though some of the dis- 
sonance is fierce, I suspect Blackwood 
to be a romantic at heart. The struc- 
ture is large, the expression fluent. 
Blackwood was present and received a 
definitely cordial hand. 

Mr. Burgin outdid himself at the 
final concerts. Here was conducting 
superb in technique and personal in 
manner, of Haydn's B flat Symphony, 
No. 102; Stravinsky’s Divertimento, 
“The Fairy’s Kiss”; and the Fifth 
Symphony of Beethoven. Stravinsky 
was more lush than the composer 
probably would have wanted, but by 
the same token more musical in 
sound. 


Fiedler Opens 73rd Pops Series 


Arthur Fiedler opened the 73rd sea- 
son of Pops the next Tuesday, April 
29. As usual, the Symphony Hall crew 
did a small marvel over a weekend in 
transforming the floor of the audi- 
torium into a hall with light green 
walls and with tables where Pops- 
goers may smoke and enjoy mild re- 
freshment. 

The first program started with Ber- 
lioz’s “Rakoczy” March, followed by 
the Overture to Nicolai’s “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” and the Schumann 
Piano Concerto, with Tana Bawden as 
soloist. Miss Bawden, young but a 
keyboard artist of talent, gave a fine, 
straightforward performance, to ex- 
cellent accompaniment by Mr. Fiedler 
and the orchestra of about 85 Boston 
Symphony men. Two Argentinian 
dances by Ginastera—the soft and 
delicate “Dance of the Wheat”, and 
the “tempo furioso” “Malambo” — 
provide very pleasing novelty. The 
program was rounded out with lighter 


music, and there were plentiful en- 
cores. 

Thanks to Leonard De Paur and his 
Opera Gala, with McHenry Boat- 
wright, Inez Matthews and Alonzo 
Jones as soloists, Boston now has 
heard Kurt Weill’s music for “Lost in 
the Stars” and George Kleinsinger’s 
insubstantial but cute back alley opera. 
“archy and mehitabel”. The chorus 
and orchestra, expertly conducted, also 
presented Carl Orff’s “Carmina Bur- 
ana. 

Paul Cherkassky and the Civic 
Symphony ended their season, at Jor- 
dan Hall on April 24, with Copland’s 
“An Outdoor Overture”, Prokofieff’s 


Orchestra and 


C major Piano Concerto, No. 3~— 
Rowland Sturges, the able soloist— 
and Brahms’s First Symphony. 

The pianistic talents of Buckner 
Gamby, unheard here in several years, 
once more were exhibited to advan- 
tage at a Jordan Hall concert April 
27. The young Negro artist has grown 
musically. Kelman Novak, for the past 
year acting director of the Longy 
School, showed how well and tidily he 
can conduct when that institution gave 
the first concert of a Spring Festival 
at Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, April 
28. The program was quite remark- 
able and well done, featuring a cham- 
ber organ. —Cyrus Durgin 


University 


Join in Louisville Festival 


Louisville, Ky—When the Univer- 
sity of Louisville School of Music 
presented its first Festival of Con- 
temporary Music in the spring of 
1947, it did so because of the lack of 
present-day music in Louisville’s con- 
cert halls. At that time, Louisville’s 
music-lovers could go from season to 
season without hearing more than 
two or three pieces written after 1900. 
And those they did hear were usually 
established favorites of Stravinsky or 
Richard Strauss, brought to us by 
visiting orchestras. 

Now, of course, the Louisville 
Orchestra is famed throughout the 
world through its carefully planned 
schedule of commissioning new music 
for each season’s subscription con- 
certs. The festival is still a vital force 
in Louisville, however. When con- 
ductor Robert Whitney and _his 
players became the champion of the 
brand new in musical life here, the 
festival undertook the duty of per- 
forming more familiar works of 20th- 
century composers. 

The 12th Festival of Contemporary 
Music was given April 16-20, and for 
the first time this year was jointly 
sponsored by the university and the 
Louisville Orchestra. 

The festival opened with the 
premiere of Nicolas Nabokov’s “The 
Holy Devil”, an opera in two acts 
which was commissioned by the 
Louisville Orchestra. 

“The Holy Devil” is based on the 
last years of the career of Grigory 
Rasputin, the Russian monk who be- 
came a controversiai figure in the 
court of Nicholas II during the final 
years before the Bolshevik Revolution. 

Stephen Spender wrote for Nabokov 
a libretto that skillfully capitalizes on 
the melodramatic ingredients of 
Rasputin’s life and provides effective 


Robert Fischer, as Rasputin, and 


theatrical moments. When Nabokov 
is at his best, he responds with a 
score that flashes with technical bril- 
liance. 

The most extended, and successful, 
scene in the opera deals with Ras- 
putin, his Empress, and her sick son. 
Nabokov enhances its drama with 
unerring lyrical power and molds his 
musical resources to a_ powerful 
climax. 

In the second act, the music goes 
out of focus. Spender produced four 
melodramatic scenes, but Nabokov 
sits back to add sound effects, as if 
writing for a Hollywood thriller. 


Bomhard Overcomes Handicaps 

“The Holy Devil” is a complicated 
opera to stage. Columbia Auditorium, 
where it was produced, has no stage 
equipment to adequately cope with its 
continuous succession of scenes. But 
Moritz Bomhard, the resourceful 
director of the Kentucky Opera Asso- 
ciation, came up with compromises 
that resulted in a satisfying show. The 
cast of 20, all of them local singers, 
achieved a taut, unified performance 
with music that seldom is very gratify- 
ing for the voice. 

The best recital of the festival was 
presented by Sidney Harth, concert- 
master of the Louisville Orchestra, 
and Benjamin Owen, Louisville pian- 
ist who in the past has brought many 
important contemporary piano scores 
to the festival programs. Both men 
are faculty members of the university. 

Mr. Harth, who last winter came 
within three points of winning 
Poland’s Wieniawski Competition, 
joined Mr. Owen for exciting perform- 
ances of sonatas by Cowell and 
Bartok. Mr. Owen also gave 4a 
magnificent performance of Copland’s 
Piano Variations, and added the 


William Pickett, as the Prince, in 


Nabokov’s “The Holy Devil’, which had its premiere in Louisville 
Charley Pence 
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Fourth Piano Sonata by Claude 
Almand, whose memory this festival 
honored. . 

A new feature of the festival this 
year was a performance by the Louis- 
ville Orchestra of its six most recent 
commissions. They had all been 
played this season at regular sub- 
scription concerts, and their repeat 
performance acted as a dress re- 
hearsal for an upcoming recording 
season. 

The orchestral works were by 
Aaron Copland, Henry Cowell, Her- 
bert Elwell, Sir Arthur Bliss, Colin 
McPhee, and Halsey Stevens. Cop- 
land, Cowell, Elwell, and McPhee 
came to Louisville for the concert. 

Only Bliss’s ponderous, dreary 
“Discourse for Orchestra” marred the 
program. The rest of the new works 
held up well under additional hear- 


ings. : : 

Copland’s work is not a new piece 
at all, but his Piano Variations tran- 
scribed into the new Orchestral 
Variations. It met with unprecedented 
audience resistance here at its first 
performance, but it is an exciting 
transformation of an_ established 
masterpiece. 


Harth Plays Elwell Work 


Herbert Elwell’s Concert Suite for 
Violin and Orchestra was a big hit 
with audiences here, and Sidney 
Harth was a magnificent interpreter 
of its first performances. In manner 
and method, Elwell is a conservative. 
But his score is imbued with fresh, 
lyrical contours and engaging rhyth- 
mic twists that mark it unmistakably 
a work of today. Several passages 
allow the soloist to soar above the 
orchestra in full-throated song, but he 
is denied an opportunity to indulge 
in gratuitous technical display. The 
vigor of its outer movements is un- 
flagging, and its slow Andante estab- 
lishes an atmosphere both wistful and 
contemplative. 

Halsey Stevens’ “Sinfonia Breve” is 
another good piece from the composer 
who wrote “Triskelion” for his first 
Louisville commission. Place the two 
works side by side, and there would 
be little doubt that they stem from 
the same creative impulses. 

But the “Sinfonia Breve” is in every 
way more lean and spare. Its shape is 
clear-cut, with a noticeable striving 
for classical simplicity of expression. 
In the first and third movements, the 
composer plays catch with his thematic 
fragments, tossing them around the 
orchestra with restrained playfulness. 
But it is his slow movement that is 
most immediately appealing. 

Colin McPhee’s Second Symphony, 
subtitled “Pastoral”, is an agreeable 
and winning work. The composer's 
intriguing use of Balinese melodies 
gives his symphony its individual pro- 
file. These tunes, to Western ears, are 
charming and fragile. McPhee sets 
them off in jewel-like relief against a 
skillfully contrived symphonic texture. 
The symphony is lightweight, but a 
pleasant diversion from the deadly 
Serious works that frequently turn up 
as Louisville commissions. 

Henry Cowell turned to the musical 
heritage of Japan for his second 

uisville commission—“Ongaku”. A 
delicate, luminous piece in two move- 
ments, it is fused of graceful tunes 
and unfolds in a relaxing atmosphere 

repose. 

Copland, Cowell, and Elwell were 
featured on a symposium called “The 
Artist of America”, during the fes- 
tival. Moderator was Charles P. 
Farnsley, Louisville's former mayor 
who conceived and brought financial 
backing to the Louisville Orchestra’s 
commissioning project. 

—--William Mootz 
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Igor Gorin’s Newest Field: Opera in English 


It is a sad but inescapable fact that 
careers of singers are often extremely 
brief. Fine young voices appear, are 
heard far and wide for a short time, 
and then break down just as their 
possessors should be emerging as 
mature, experienced artists. Fortu- 
nately for every one concerned, Igor 
Gorin managed to avoid such a fate. 
The beauty of his voice was incontest- 
able when he burst into prominence 
in this country in the 1930s, and its 
smooth lustre is still a hallmark of 
his singing in the midst of a career 
that has made him a longtime favorite 


of radio, television, and concert 
audiences throughout the United 
States. 


The baritone, himself, would be the 
first to admit that this is no accident, 
for he has never depended upon luck 
or chance in the pursuit of his pro- 
fession. He is a man of action, of 
action carefully planned and meticu- 
lously prepared. And he is patient. 
Thus, his relatively recent emergence 
as a distinguished operatic star was 
neither fortuitous nor surprising. 

Just a few months ago, Mr. Gorin’s 
appearance in the title role of Verdi's 
“Rigoletto” was seen and heard by a 
television audience of millions when 
the work was produced by the NBC 
Opera. Last fall, in the course of the 
same company’s coast-to-coast tour, 
he drew unstinted acclaim from critic 
after critic for his masterful singing 
and acting as the elder Germont in 
Verdi’s “La Traviata”. More remark- 
able, perhaps, than any other praise 
his performances elicited was that 
regarding his diction. Since its incep- 
tion, the NBC Opera has devoted 
itself to the presentation of operas in 
English, and its tour productions did 
not depart from this tradition. So it 
was from a select company of Ameri- 
can singers, therefore, that Ukranian- 
born, Vienna-bred Igor Gorin was 
singled out as one “whose diction was 
impeccable”. 






For one who could only say 
“Hello” and “O. K.” when he arrived 
in the United States, these commenda- 
tions, so often repeated, must have 
been gratifying indeed. But the bari- 
tone does not seem overly impressed 


wes 


Igor Gorin as Rigoletto, the role 
in which he «ppeared on television 


with the NBC Opera 


by what appears to others to represent 
an extraordinary accomplishment. He 
does admit, however, to having 
worked very hard at English, reading 
novels and playing aloud for hours 
on end, and a habit of studying his 
own tape-recordings of everything he 
is to perform obviously continues to 
sharpen his linguistic acuity. Mr. 
Gorin simply dismisses oft-repeated 
allegations that English is especially 
difficult to sing. “Why should it be?” 
he asks. “Vocal cords don’t know the 
difference between English and other 
languages.” 

The United States, unlike European 
countries, harbors a sizeable band of 
opera-lovers who protest any transla- 
tion of standard opera librettos. Mr. 
Gorin does not figure in this contin- 
gent. Nor does he believe that operas 
need always be translated. “Opera 


Utah Festival To Alternate 
Rosenkavalier and Carousel 


Salt Lake City, Utah—Wilma 
Spence, Frances Bible and Lorenzo 
Alvary will head the cast for the Uni- 
versity of Utah Summer Festival pro- 
duction of Richard Strauss’s “Der 
Rosenkavalier” this year. 

Scheduled for the University Sta- 
dium Bowl, July 16, 18 and 19, the 
outdoor production will again find C. 
Lowell Lees in charge of stage direc- 
tion and Maurice Abravanel as musi- 
cal director. Mr. Abravanel will also 
conduct performances of Rodgers and 
Hammerstein’s “Carousel”, the musi- 
cal production slated to open at the 
Bowl, July 5. 

Miss Spence will appear as the 
Marschallin, with Miss Bible as Oc- 
tavian and Alvary as Ochs in the 
Strauss opera. Jewel Johnson Cutler, 
Salt Lake City soprano, will appear 
as Sophie. 

Mrs. Cutier won critical acclaim 
for her Rosina in Rossini’s “The Bar- 
ber of Seville”, presented in April by 
the University Theatre and Utah Sym- 
phony under Mr. Abravanel. Also 
outstanding in the production, which 
drew some 5,000 people to three per- 
formances, were Marvin Sorensen, as 
Figaro, and Dale Blackburn, as Count 
Almaviva. 

Meanwhile, modern dance and 
ballet held a share of the spotlight in 


this mountain west center. The Uni- 
versity of Utah Orchesis, a modern 
dance society, presented two nights of 
performances with accompaniment by 
42 Utah Symphony musicians under 
Harold Gottfredson. Highlight was 
the appearance of Ann Halprin, noted 
West Coast dancer. 

The University of Utah Theatre 
Ballet under William Christensen of- 
fered an all-local cast in the complete 
Delibes “Coppélia” during the week 
of May 5-10 at Kingsbury Hall. 

Scheduled for June 9-12 at New- 
house Hotel under the management of 
Ralph Cannon, widely known dance 
instructor, will be the Intermountain 
Dance Festival, featuring nine na- 
tionally famous dance artists in teach- 
ing roles. 

Looking ahead to next season, the 
Utah Symphony has booked Nan 
Merriman (Nov. 5), Glenn. Gould 
(Jan. 21), Claudio Arrau (Feb. 18), 
and Nathan Milstein (March 13) 
among its guest artists on the ten- 
concert subscription series. 

Paul Whiteman appeared in a spe- 
cial all-Gershwin concert before 5,000 
listeners in the historic Mormon 
Tabernacle. Highlight was 34th anni- 
versary performance of the “Rhap- 
sody in Blue” which Mr. Whiteman 
introduced at New York’s Aeolian 


should also be done in English,” he 
says. “Something is lost in the sound, 
of course, but something is gained in 
understanding, too.” Soa 

This month, Mr. Gorin is visiting 
Little Rock, Ark., to repeat his 
Rigoletto performance in a_ produc- 
tion there that incorporates the trans- 
lation prepared for the NBC Opera. 
The singer admires this translation 
very much and would like, someday, 
to sing the part of Iago in an equally 
well-wrought English version of 
Verdi's “Otello”. 

Almost immediately after Little 
Rock, however, Mr. Gorin will have 
to start thinking again about the 
character of a man far removed from 
the manners and morals of e‘ther 
Rigoletto or Iago. In July, he will go 
to Ogden, Utah, to assume again the 
role of the Mormon leader Brigh:m 
Young in the 1958 presentations of 
“All Faces West”. This is a mammoth 
musical drama celebrating the settle- 
ment of the Latter Day Saints in the 
West. Mr. Gorin has filled the leading 
part in the saga since it was first pre- 
sented in 1951, and in recognition of 
his work there and elsewhere, the 
degree of Doctor of Public Service in 
Music was conferred upon him in 
1956 by Brigham Young University, 
in Provo, Utah. 

The singer thinks his experience in 
“All Faces West” helped prepare him 
for his successful entry into operatic 
ranks, and it undoubtedly did, since 
he was able to learn a great deal 
about characterization and acting in 
creating the role of Brigham Young. 
The chances are, though, that Igor 
Gorin would never stop learning, no 
matter what he was doing, for that 
would not be in keeping with his 
nature. In this connection, a line he 
quotes from a song by Hugo Wolf 
is worth repeating here. “Kein Meister 
fallt vom Himmel” is the terse re- 
minder. “No master falls from 
Heaven.” —Allen Hughes 


Hall, with Gershwin at the piano in 
1924. The orchestra and Reid Nibley, 
pianist, came up with a thrilling per- 
formance to bring the program to a 
climactic close. 

A regular subscription program in- 
cluded Rolf Liebermann’s “Furioso” 
and Gottfried Von Einem’s Capriccio 
for Orchestra along with Hindemith’s 
“Mathis der Maler” and Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony. On another pro- 
gram, works of Paul Creston, Samuel 
Barber, Norman Dello Joio, and a 
young Utahn, Gaylen Hatten, of the 
Utah Symphony horn section, were 
played along with the Beethoven “Em- 
peror” Concerto, with Mr. Nibley at 
the piano. 

When Mr. Abravanel and the group 
followed up with Bartok’s Violin Con- 
certo, with Tossy Spivakovky as solo- 
ist, and the Chadwick “Jubilee”, it 
brought to 13 the number of con- 
temporary works on nine programs. 
Eight of these were American and do 
not include the Gershwin concert. 

Meanwhile, the Mormon Taber- 
nacle Choir, with Richard P. Condie 
as conductor, went into preparation 
for an Eastern tour announced for 
next fall by Church officials. The tour 
will open in Wichita, Kan., Oct. 21, 
and proceed on the following sched- 
ule: Kansas City, Oct. 22; St. Louis, 
Oct. 23; Columbus, O., Oct. 24; Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. 27; Baltimore, Oct. 
28; Philadelphia, Oct. 31 and Nov. 1; 
New York City, Nov. 4 and 5; Boston, 
Nov. 6; Toronto, Can., Nov. 7; De- 
troit, Nov. 8, and Chicago, Nov. 10. 

—Conrad B. Harrison 
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The season given by Martha 
Graham and her Dance Company in 
the Adelphi Theatre from April 1 
through 13, under the auspices of 
the B. de Rothschild Foundation, was 
one of the great artistic experiences of 
our time. It began with Miss Graham’s 
. first full-evening length work, the tre- 
mendous dance drama “Clytemnes- 
tra”, in which her explorations of 
Greek myth, religion, poetry, and 
drama reach their climax and con- 
summation. And only two evenings 
later, on April 3, followed the other 
new work, “Embattled Garden”, a 
fascinating and ironic study of love, 
highly erotic in content, wholly con- 
temporary in viewpoint, and utterly 
different from “Clytemnestra” in every 
way. 

But I do not think that it is ex- 
travagant to state that every one of 
the eight works included in this season 
was a masterpiece. Besides the two 
novelties they were: “Seraphic Dia- 
logue” (in a new version); “Diversion 
of Angels”; “Deaths and Entrances”; 
“Night Journey”; “Appalachian 
Spring”; and “Cave of the Heart”. 

In the 32 years since her historic 
first New York concert in 1926, Miss 
Graham has, quite literally, changed 
the history of dance. She has created 
a new idiom and system of technique 
that is universally valid; she has used 
this in a series of dance works that 
are staggering in number, power, va- 
riety, and originality; and at the same 
time she has always been one of the 
strongest and most magnetic per- 
formers in the theatre. Her com- 
panies have always included superbly 
gifted dancers, and this present one 
could scarcely be surpassed in quality 
or ability. 


Modern Approach 


Like all of Miss Graham’s works 
based on Greek themes, “Clytemnes- 
tra” is a completely free and pro- 
foundly original work. Although it 
uses the figures of Greek tragedy and 
many of the incidents, the approach is 
uninhibitedly modern. It is not a 
museum piece, but. a revelation of 
the human heart and mind as we all 
know them. By opening and closing 
the work in the underworld, where 
the tortured queen is trying to justify 
herself and to exorcise her terrible 
memories by reliving them, Miss 
Graham brings home to us the fact 
that this is a drama of inner life 
more than of outward violence. 

The choreography is incredibly rich 
and inventive. Not only do all of the 
leading characters have movement 
motives of their own, but the en- 
sembles are highly contrapuntal, emo- 
tionally, rhythmically, plastically, and 
dynamically. The touch of archaism 
in the style adds force to it. As 
Clytemnestra, Miss Graham is on 
stage almost throughout, sometimes 
dancing magnificent solos or duets, 
such as her Dance of Vengeance and 
ensuing Seduction of Agamemnon, 
with Bertram Ross, and at other times 
acting as a chorus. But in silence and 
stillness she can be as powerful as 
in the most violent passages of move- 
ment. 


Company Inspired 


All of the members of the cast were 
inspired. David Wood, as the Mes- 
senger of Death, clad in Egyptian style 
with a serpent-staff, was a master carv- 
ing come-to-life. And in the scene in 
which he appears to warn Clytemnes- 
tra that she is to be killed by her son, 
he was truly terrifying. 

Several of the dancers took two or 
more roles and exchanged roles in 
some episodes. Young Gene Mc- 
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Bertram Ross (as Orestes) and Martha Graham (as 
Clytemnestra) in the scene in which Orestes kills 
his mother 


Full Evening Graham Work 


Launches Two-Week Season 


By Rosert SABIN 


Donald, whose movement is clean, 
strong, and elegant, took the roles of 
King Hades, Paris, the Watchman 
who announces the fall of Troy, and 
the Ghost of Agamemnon. Both bril- 
liant and dramatically expressive was 
the dancing of Paul Taylor as Aegis- 
thus. His solo with the whip and the 
the marvelous duet with Clytemnestra 
with the sword were among the high- 
lights of the performance. 


Bertram Ross, who took the roles 
of both Agamemnon and Orestes, has 
perhaps never had such power in his 
dancing. He has an uncanny quick- 
ness in capturing the inner meaning 
and symbolism of Miss Graham’s 
choreography. As Electra, Helen Mc- 
Gehee also immersed her fabulous 
technique in a dramatic performance 
of stinging directness. Nothing was 
more wonderful than the scene in 
which mother and daughter eyed each 
other like tigresses. 


Yuriko was heartbreakingly pathetic 
and lovely as Iphigenia; and Ethel 
Winter brought exactly the right touch 
of cool beauty to the role of Helen. 
The frenzied despair of Cassandra was 
eloquently conveyed by Matt Turney, 
and in other roles Ellen Siegel, Rich- 
ard Kuch, Akiko Kanda, Carol Payne 
Ellen Graff, Bette Shaler, Lois Schloss- 
berg, Dan Wagoner, and George Na- 
bors all gave themselves to the spirit 
of the work. 

The score by Halim El-Dabh, a 
young Egyptian composer of Coptic 
descent now living in the United 
States, is curious and exotic, and its 
archaisny blends with that of the 
dance. “Its fragments of chant, its 
wails and moans, its patches of brass 
and drums all weave together with the 
structural patterns of the choreogra- 
phy. The two singers, Bethany 
Beardslee and Robert Goss, per- 
formed their difficult tasks very cap- 
ably, and Eugene Lester and the or- 
chestra also acquitted themselves well. 

As in all of his settings for Miss 
Graham, Isamu Noguchi has hit on 
precisely the right note, both in 


“Clytemnestra” and “Embattled Gar- 
den”. Both have functional economy, 
beauty and imagination of detail, and 
a stylistic relationship to the dance. 
And Jean Rosenthal’s lighting was as 
magical as ever. 

Although “Embattled Garden” has 
Adam and Eve and Lilith and “The 
Stranger” as characters, it is a very 
modern study of sacred and profane 
love, set to a tingling score by Carlos 
Surinach and tinged by Spanish style 
and feeling in its choreography. Yuri- 
ko, Bertram Ross, Matt Turney, and 
Glen Tetley, a newcomer to the com- 
pany, danced it with such electrifying 
brilliance that audiences blinked and 
shook their heads. 

The extraordinary dancing of Ethel 
Winter as Joan in “Seraphic Dialogue” 
was matched by the sensitivity of Ber- 
tram Ross as St. Michael and by the 
intensity of Yuriko, Helen McGehee, 
and Matt Turney in other roles. Stuart 
Hodes was splendid as Tiresias in 
“Night Journey”, as the Husbandman 
in “Appalachian Spring”, and as the 
Dark Beloved in “Deaths and En- 
rances”. Nor has Mr. Ross ever done 
anything finer than his performance 
as the Revivalist in “Appalachian 
Spring”. 

The all-too-short season ended with 
the heartening spectacle of capacity 
audiences thronging to see a tragic, 
profoundly demanding dance work in 
a challenging idiom that was bound 
to send them home searching their 
own hearts. 


 _ 
Other Events = 


MH 


Robert Joffrey Theatre Ballet 


Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
March 30.—Two works were given 
for the first time in New York on 
this program by the Robert Joffrey 
Theatre Ballet — “Whirligig”, with 
choreography by Todd Bolender, and 
“Contretemps”, with choreography by 
Job Sanders. Of the two “Contre- 
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temps” was the more impressive. Set 
to music by Fauré, it deals with the 
tender, yet nonetheless painful, emo- 
tions of a young lad’s brief crush 
for a capricious lady. The choreog- 
raphy captured these bittersweet feel- 
ings (as seen in retrospect), and also 
created the atmosphere of a languid, 
dreamlike world of youth. 

With music by Mozart, “Whirli- 
gig”, as its title implies, is a very 
busy ballet. But, however frothy and 
humorous in content, its movement 
did not match the ebullient spirits of 
the music. Two of Mr. Joffrey’s 
familiar works—‘“Pas des déesses” 
and “Le Bal” were also on the pro- 
gram. The dancers included Beatrice 
Tompkins, Gerald Arpino, Dianne 
Consoer, Francoise Martinet, Marie 
Paquet, Maria Grandy, Nels Jorgen- 
sen, Gayle Young, Cicente Nebreda, 
and Alfonso Cata. —F. M.., Jr. 


Les Ballets de Paris 


Broadway Theatre, April 7.—With 
Jeanmaire and Roland Petit as leading 
dancers, Les Ballets de Paris opened a 
season at the Broadway Theatre on 
April 7, bringing three new ballets as 
well as the familiar “Carmen”. Marius 
Constant conducted the orchestra and 
Robert Petit supervised the staging 
and scenic effects. 

Of the novelties only one was amus- 
ing. “La Dame dans la Lune” was 
inspired by the motion pictures of 
Méliés, one of the French pioneers in 
the field. The décors and costumes of 
Edouard Dermite carry out the mood 
of fantasy; the score by Jean Frangaix 
is serviceable, if thin and banal; and 
Mr. Petit’s choreography has some 
brisk episodes, mingled with some 
vaudeville clichés. Apart from Jean- 
maire, the two most gifted dancers in 
the company were Dick Sanders, of 
Dutch parentage, and _ Veronika 
Mlakar, of Yugoslavian and German 
parentage. When these two were on 
stage, this tenuous little ballet looked 
like something. 

Little space need be devoted to the 
others. “Contre-Pointe” was a dismal 
affair that tried to capture the sort of 
youthful, jazzy exuberance that is so 
charming when Jerome Robbins in- 
vokes it. But the noisy score of Mr. 
Constant, the inept choreography by 
Mr. Petit, and the ragged and labored 
performance of the company resulted 
merely in tedium. 

Even worse was “La Rose des 
Vents”, which is based on a silly 
libretto about a mermaid condemned 
to be a waitress until rescued by a 
sailor with a mermaid tattooed on his 
chest. Darius Milhaud should be 
ashamed of the score for this ballet, 
and Mr. Petit’s choreography is also 
incredibly static and disorganized. The 
elaborate décor and costumes by Ba- 
zarte merely emphasize the poverty of 
the movement. 

The company, with Miss Jeanmaire 
and Mr. Petit, gave a frenetic per- 
formance of the vastly over-rated 
“Carmen”. If I sound somewhat sour, 
it is wholly intentional, for this was 
not a program of the quality we ex- 
pect either from Mr. Petit or from an 
imported dance attraction. —R. S. 


New Dance Works at Juilliard 


Juilliard Concert Hall, Avril 11—A 
work of abiding beauty and eloquence 
by Jose Limon, a superbly inventive 
and unusual composition by Anna 
Sokolow, and a promising work by 
Donald McKayle had their world 
premieres at this concert for the 
benefit of the Dance Scholarship 
Fund of the Juilliard School. The 
distinguished program was rounded 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Taste and Catholicity 


To most of the thousands who 
flocked to the triumphant season 
by Martha Graham and her Com- 
pany in the Adelphi Theatre in 
New York in April the announce- 
ment on the marquee “the B. de 
Rothschild Foundation presents” 
probably meant very little. Yet, 
since its establishment in 1951 by 
Bethsabee de Rothschild this foun- 
dation has made an amazingly rich 
and varied contribution to cultural 
activity both here at home and 
abroad. 

Characteristically, the first 
American performance of three 
scenes from Monteverdi’s “Il Ri- 
torno d’Ulisse in Patria” was 
bracketed with premieres of Gisel- 
her Klebe’s “Roman Elegies”, Leon 
Kirchner’s Piano Trio, and Vivian 
Fine’s “A Guide to the Life Ex- 
pectancy of a Rose”, at the foun- 
dation’s first concert in its building 
on East 63rd Street, which also 
houses the Martha Graham School 
of Contemporary Dance. 

The foundation was set up “for 
the arts and sciences”, and its ex- 
traordinary flexibility is demon- 
strated by the fact that it has not 
only rendered invaluable service to 
modern dance, music, painting, 
sculpture, and poetry, but to scien- 
tific research as well. The expla- 
nation of this lies partly in the 
unusual breadth of culture and in- 
terest of the founder, Mrs. de 
Rothschild, who has worked in 
science and has written a pioneer- 
ing book on modern dance in 
French to acquaint her country- 
men more closely with this vital 
new art. 

Another reason is the freedom 
that has been left to the directors, 
and to Craig Barton, assistant to 
the president and actually its work- 
ing head. The trend of the Roths- 
child Foundation has been to seek 
for voids, to do things which 
needed to be done and which might 
not otherwise have been done. It 
made the initial contribution to- 
ward establishing the Juilliard 
Dance Company under the direc- 
tion of Doris Humphrey. It spon- 
sored two seasons of American 
Dance in April 1953 and in May 
1955. It sponsored Martha Gra- 
ham’s European tour in 1954, and 
at the end of- Miss Graham’s his- 
toric tour of the Far East in 1955- 
56, under the auspices of the 
United States State Department, 
the foundation sponsored her three- 
week tour of Israel. 

It was appropriate that when 
Shanta Rao presented the world 
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premiere of her first original 
choreography, the “Ambapalli’, in 
Kathakali style, at the Rothschild 
Foundation in 63id Street, in De- 
cember 1957, she used a full com- 
pany of men and women for one 
work for the first time. This was 
also her first departure from the 
traditional dances of India. Her 
later tour of Israel, during which 
she presented this work, was aided 
by the foundation. 

The foundation has also inter- 
ested itself in ethnic research. Eta 
Harich-Schneider, noted harpsi- 
chordist and musical scholar, who 
spent many years in Japan, spoke 
on “My Life with the Imperial 
Musicians of Japan” in 1957, using 
recordings by the Japanese artists 
and offering demonstrations on the 
Sho. Ravi Shankar gave a lecture- 
demonstration on Indian music, 
playing the sitar, with Chatur Lal 
playing the tabla and Nodu Mul- 
lick the tamboura, some weeks 
later. And in December 1957, Fela 
Sowande spoke about the music, 
customs and traditions of Nigeria. 

To Vivian Fine, who has acted 
as musical director for the foun- 
dation, must go credit for the ex- 
traordinary series of concerts that 
it has presented. Seats are issued 
free of charge to those who write 
requesting them. Since the quarters 
are relatively small, the requests 
invariably exceed the number of 
seats available, and several times 
the performances have been re- 
peated. The list of modern com- 
posers represented at these events 
speaks for itself: Klebe, Kirchner, 
Fine, Vaughan Williams, Hinde- 
mith, Stravinsky, Bloch, Bartok, 
Busoni, Debussy, Honegger, Pro- 
kofieff, Ives, Ravel, Dallapiccola, 
Sessions, Daus, Partos, Brun, Tal, 
Seter, Milhaud, Gideon, Helps, 
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Daniels, Peyton, Boulez, Bertini, 
and Lakner. Several of these are 
men in their twenties or early thir- 
ties, and they represent many 
nations. 

Next on the foundation’s sched- 
ule is the first American perform- 
ance of Hindemith’s “Lehrstiick”, 
which is being given on May 14 
and 15 with Margaret Hillis con- 
ducting the American Concert 
Choir. Stefan Wolpe’s Quintet 
with Voice is also having its world 
premiere at that time. Hindemith’s 
work, with a text by Bertolt Brecht, 
calls for audience participation and 
caused a sensation at its first per- 
formance in Baden-Baden on July 
28, 1929. But for an organization 
that has interested itself in the arts 
of classical Japan and India as well 
as 20th-century America, in ju- 
venile delinquency, job placement 
in settlement housing, the educa- 
tion of American Indians and 
European refugees, painting and 
poetry, this will not be surprising 
step. Seldom has philanthropy been 
united with such taste, catholicity, 
and far-sightedness. 


Lancaster Revisited 


In the March issue I reported 
a story relayed by one of my rov- 
ing imps—how Grant Johannesen, 
scheduled to give a piano recital 
in Lancaster, Pa., the night of a 
big snowfall, expected to find no 
one present, and instead was 
greeted by a large audience domi- 
nated by members of the Amish 
sect “in long beards and severe 
black costumes, their customary 
horses and cutters neatly lined up 
at the entrance, and serenely un- 
aware that most of motorized east- 
ern United States that night was 
completely immobilized”. 
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The tale aroused a flood of pro- 
test from the people of Lancaster 
and some amiable derision in the 
Lancaster Daily Intelligencer Jour- 
nal, where the story was accom- 
panied by Jim Kintner’s amusing 
conception of the scene my imp 
had dreamed up (reproduced be- 
low). We were even sent an illus- 
and wholly delightful — 
brochure called “Amish Life”, 
about this “much - misunderstood 
people”. 

Well, I hasten to say that the 
protests were more than justified. 
Whatever had gotten into my imp, 
he couldn’t have been more wrong. 
As Virginia R. Brubaker, who di- 
rects a music studio in Lancaster 
and was present at the recital, 
pointed out: “The Amish do not 
believe in any type of musical in- 
struments, either in their churches 
or homes .. . The theatre (which 
would include the concert hall) is 
strictly taboo for an Amishman ... 
They are never seen in public gath- 
erings among non-Amish _peo- 
ple .. . Finally, the Amish folk are 
100 per cent a rural people, and 
come into the city only to ‘stand 
on market’ with their produce once 
or twice a week, or visit sick rela- 
tives or friends who may be in 
the hospital in town”. 

In addition, we have learned 
that it was the undaunted mem- 
bership of the Lancaster Com- 
munity Concert Association who 
“drove its Cadillacs to the concert 
in the worst snow storm recorded 
for 50 years”. 

Needless to say, my face is as 
red as my traditional cloak, and 
the offending imp has been ban- 
ished for good. 





Champion 


It was not surprising to find 
Joseph Szigeti “overwhelmed”, as 
he put it, by Martha Graham’s 
dance drama ‘‘Clytemnestra’’, 
which he saw during a recent visit 
to New York to work on some re- 
cordings. For Mr. Szigeti has been 
a champion of the new and chal- 
lenging in music throughout the 
more than 30 years of his Ameri- 
can career. He has been giving his 
cycle of 20th-century sonatas and 
duos with Carlo Bussotti in univer- 
sities and schools throughout the 
nation and is profoundly interested 
in the educational aspects of his 
work. When the Busoni Festival 
at Empoli, Italy, was planned for 
next September, Mr. Szigeti (al- 
ways a staunch admirer and per- 
former of Busoni’s music) was one 
of the first artists engaged. 

Though there was mention of a 
“farewell” tour this year, Mr. 
Szigeti made it firmly understood 
that this merely meant a change 
of plan from formal touring to 
more varied activity. Besides his 
regular concerts and performances 
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of the 20th century cycle this s2a- 
son, he has recorded the Bach solo 
sonatas and the Busoni Concerto 
for Columbia recently. He will 
again give a master class, this time 
in the interpretation of Bach’s 
sonatas and partitas for solo violin, 
at the sixth annual Zermatt Sum- 
mer Academy of Music in Switzer- 
land, at the behest of Pablo Casals, 
who heads it. His summer tour in 
Europe will include cities in 
Sweden, Finland, Belgium, France, 
England, Austria, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Greece. 

On May 30, Mr. Szigeti will be 
soloist at a concert given by the 
Philharmonia Hungarica in Vienna 


in co-operation with the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde, which 
will act as a curtain-raiser for the 
Wiener Festwochen, which open 
the next day. The Royal Conser- 
vatory of Liége has asked Mr. 
Szigeti to write about his personal 
memories of Ysaye for the bro- 
chure that it will publish in con- 
nection with its celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of Ysaye’s 
birth. The great Belgian violinist’s 
son, Antoine, wrote in his biog- 
raphy of his father that it was 
Szigeti’s Bach playing at a Concert 
Ysaye in 1923 that gave Ysaye the 
impetus to write his own six solo 
sonatas for violin. 
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London Opera Crisis Goes On; 
New Symphonies Presented 


London.—Once again it is opera 
that had been to the fore in recent 
weeks in England: not so much per- 
formance, but yet another of those 
crises which seem in the post-war pe- 
riod, to have become synonymous 
with opera in this country. As one of 
our leading critics said recently, to 
have an opera crisis at all in England 
at least indicates some progress in our 
operatic life, for 20 years ago there 
was hardly enough opera here to cause 
a crisis of any sort. 

The recent upset was set off by ihe 
announcement that the Carl Rosa 
Touring Company and the Sadler's 
Wells permanent company were going 
to amalgamate; both organizations 
losing their special individual identity, 
and London losing its Volksoper. An 
earlier scheme for a working partner- 
ship between the two companies, each 
retaining its separate identity, had to 
be abandoned as the Arts Council 
could not see their way open to iji- 
nance it. Resignations followed. This 
in turn lead to a public outcry such as 
had never been heard before in the 
country, against the whole scheme and 
the Arts Council, and a move to “Save 
Sadler’s Wells.” This campaign had 
the result of forcing the Sadler’s Wells 
Trust to reverse its decision, and for 
both companies to continue as before. 
Many people looked on this as a de- 
feat for the Arts Council. 

During the whole of the crisis, 
Covent Garden kept a discreet silence 
and displayed an air of aloofness that 
also angered a number of people. 
Following the recent resignation of 
Rafael Kubelik and the announce- 
ment that the Royal Opera House 
would not appoint a new musical di- 
rector for the time being, all the pro- 
tests about the Wells-Rosa crisis in- 
cluded demands for a full-scale public 
inquiry into the whole operatic set-up 
in the country. 

That is the situation at the moment 
of writing. We still do not know ex- 
actly where the money necessary to 
keep Sadler’s Wells going as a sep- 
arate entity is to come from—€£ 30,- 
000 was the sum mentioned necessary 
to ensure its continuance for another 
season; nor do we know whether there 
will be an inquiry into the opera set- 
up in the country; nor have we any 
guarantee that there will not be a 
repetition of the present crisis in 
another 12 months, or even a shorter 
time. 

The size of the recent audiences at 
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Sadler’s Wells have not been exactly 
encouraging, and with the exception of 
“The Merry Widow” there have been 
many empty seats, even at the com- 
pany’s revival of “Falstaff” which was 
very well done. But the gaps were 
even greater when the reconstituted 
Carl Rosa Opera began its three weeks 
London season in the same theatre 
with a revival of “Manon Lescaut,” 
conducted excellently by young Bryan 
Balkwill, and with the leading role 
sung by Victoria Elliott a guest artist 
from Sadler’s Wells. For such popular 
works as “Faust”, “Carmen”, “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci”, there 
were even more empty seats! 

The audiences for the Italian season 
at Drury Lane were not always as 
large as the promoters had hoped for 
either. And despite the presence of 
such singers as Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
Gino Bechi, Giangiacomo Guelfi, and 
Mario Filippeschi in “I Pescatori di 
Perle”, “Guglielmo Tell” and “An- 
drea Chenier”, Mr. Gorlinsky’s sec- 
ond season fell far below the standard 
of his first last summer. 

Leaving the realm of opera and 


turning to the concert hall, the most 
interesting, if not the most outstand- 
ing event of recent weeks, was the 
world premiére of Vaughan Williams’ 
Ninth Symphony, in a concert in the 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s series 
on April 2. The work, like another 
famous Ninth, was dedicated by the 
Society, and it was the third sym- 
phony by the veteran of British music 
to receive its first performance under 
the auspices of this august institution. 

Vaughan Williams began work on 
this new symphony early in 1956, and 
it was completed towards the end of 
last year. It is scored for the most part 
for a normal symphony orchestra, but 
throughout demonstrates the compos- 
er’s recently acquired interest in ex- 
perimenting with unusual: combina- 
tions of instruments; thus we have 
great fun with flugel horn, three saxo- 
phones and a gong! The composer 
in his highly amusing and original 
program notes made much of this and 
other elements in his work, but despite 
these light-hearted touches, the work 
is a serious one. However, it adds 
little if anything new to what the com- 
poser has been saying in the past. 
This caused the great majority of our 
critics to write down the new work; 
but is it so serious a crime for a great 
composer to write just because he 
loves composing, even if he has no 
new message? 

The work was performed by the 
Royal Philharmonic under Sir Mal- 
colm Sargent. 

Another interesting event has been 
the first visit to England in its long 
history of the Leipzig Gewandhaus 
Orchestra, under its conductor Franz 
Konwitschny. The orchestra gave two 
London concerts and embarked on a 
long provincial tour. At the first con- 
cert it played Bruckner’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, at its second Beethoven’s Fifth. 
It displayed a fine discipline and 
mellow string tone. 

The soloists were Elise Cserfalvi, 
Hungarian violinist, who played the 
Mendelssohn concerto, and Lilian 
Kallir, American pianist, who played 
the Schumann concerto (both works 
having originally been given their first 
performances in Leipzig). 

In the concert world we have 
had two important first perform- 
ances—one a London premiére, Shos- 
takovich’s Eleventh Symphony, and 
one a world premiére, Michael Tip- 
pett’s Second Symphony. There has 





American Sopranos at Verona Festival 





James Abresch 
Frances Yeend 


Verona, Italy—July 24 to Aug. 16 
will be the opening and closing dates 
of the Verona Festival, which is under 
the direction of Bindo Missiroli. Three 
operas will be staged in the famous 
arena: Puccini's “Turandot”, with 
Frances Yeend, Rosanna Carteri, 
Franco Corelli, Renato Capecchi, and 
Ive Vinco, with Antonino Votto as 
conductor; “Aida”, with Leontyne 
Price, Fedora Barbieri, Carlo Ber- 


gonzi, Giangiacomo Guelfi, and Mr. 
Vinco, with Tullio Serafin as conduc- 
tor; and Donizetti's “La Favorita”, 
with Giulietta Simionato, Gianni Pog- 
gi, Ettore Bastianini, and Mr. Vinco, 
with Francesco Molinari-Pradelli as 
conductor. 

Dates of the performances are: 
“Turandot”, July 24, 26, 29, Aug. 5, 
12, 14; “Aida”, July 27, 31, Aug. 2, 
6, 9, 13, 15; “La Favorita”, July 30, 
Aug. 3, 7, 10, 16. 


Leontyne Price 





also been the centenary of the Man- 
chester Hailé Orchestra, which gave 
a special London concert on Jan. 27, 
three days before their celebrations 
in Manchester. 

The Shostakovich symphony was 
played by the BBC Symphony at one 
of its regular Wednesday night pub- 
lic concerts at the Royal Festival Hall, 
It was conducted by Sir Malcolm Sar- 
gent. The work is based on the 1905 
uprising and makes extensive use of 
old revolutionary songs. There are 
four movements, and the work plays 
for nearly an hour. The third move- 
ment, “In Memoriam”, is most beauti- 
ful, but the other movements are apt 
to get lost in themselves, and the 
finale is very bombastic. 5 

At the same concert Andor Foldes 
gave a memorable performance of 
Bartok’s Second Piano concerto. 

The Tippett symphony was also 
given at a BBC Wednesday concert, 
and the conductor was Sir Adrian 
Boult. This work was_ originally 
commissioned by the BBC in 1956, as 
one of the works for the tenth anni- 
versary of the Third Program; but 
when it became apparent that the 
composer would be unable to finish it 
in time, it was decided not to impose 
any time limit. 

The: symphony has no program; 
its four movements have been de- 
scribed by the composer as reflecting 
joy, tenderness, gaiety and fantasy. 
The work, like all Tippett’s music is 
overflowing with ideas, and the com- 
poser indulges his love of orchestral 
sounds and textures, which were such 
a feature of his opera, “The Midsum- 
mer Marriage”. The very beautiful 
second movement, a nocturne marked 
Adagio, is solemn and tender, the 
most memorable passage in the work. 

The Hallé Orchestra, founded by 
Charles Hallé in 1858, was a hundred 
years old on Jan. 30. Its great days 
under Richter, Hamilton Harty and 
Beecham are part of musical history, 
and now under Sir John Barbirolli it 
has earned for itself a high reputation. 
The Festival Hall concert reflected the 
past and the present. The opening 
item was the Overture to “Der Frei- 
schiitz”, which was also the opening 
item in the first Manchester concert 
a century earlier; this was followed 
by Handel’s “Water Music” in Ham- 
ilton Harty’s transcription; then came 
Sibelius’ First Symphony, which Rich- 
ter had introduced to England; and 
finally Vaughan Williams’ Eighth 
Symphony, dedicated by the composer 
to the orchestra and its conductor 
“glorious John”. 

One cr two other recent events 
deserve recording. These have been 
the concerts conducted by the Ru- 
manian Constantin Silvestri: one in 
the London Philharmonic “Grand 
Tour de la Musique” series, which 
was devoted Russia and which in- 
cluded Shostakovich’s Tenth Sym- 
phony, and Prokofieff’s Second Violin 
Concerto, brilliantly played by Rug- 
giero Ricci; and the second in the 
Philharmonia series, which com- 
prised Tchaikovsky’s Fourth and 
Fifth Symphonies. ; 

Successful recitals have been given 
in the period under review by Julius 
Katchen, Gary Graffman, and Shura 
Cherkassky, pianists, and Guila Bus- 
tabo, violinist. —Harold Rosenthal 


Flagstad To Head 


Norwegian Opera 


Oslo, Norway.—Kirsten Flagstad, 
renowned soprano, has been ap- 
pointed director of the new Nor- 
wegian State Opera, for which the 
government is planning to build a 
new opera house. 
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TRIUMPHANT EUROPEAN TOUR 


AMERICAN MASTER PIANIST (Headline) 
“Hearing him was a beautiful experience.’’ 
Oslo, Aftenposten, Oct. 8, 1957 


GREAT OVATION FOR EUGENE HAYNES (Headline) 


“A rare talent. The capacity audience gave him a 
thunderous ovation.”’ 


Copenhagen, Berlingske Tidende, Oct. 2, 1957 


As Soloist in Tschaikowsky Concerto No. 1: 

“Great strength and sublime sensitivity. He 

received an ovation as we have seldom heard.”’ 
Niewe Haarlemse Courant (Holland), Nov. 9, 1957 


FOLLOWED BY OUTSTANDING 
SUSCESS IN NEW YORK 


ACCOMPLISHED PERFORMANCE teadline) 


"As one of the few Negro pianists 
appearing on the concert stage today, 
Eugene Haynes presented his creden- 
tials for further recognition in his 
Carnegie Hall recital last night. He 
qualified with significant talent and 
accomplished performance. Among his 
assets are a genuine lyric sense, a 
sensitive touch, solid technique, fine 


musicianship, and interpretative aware- 
ness." 


New York Journal-American 
April 17, 1958 


"Mr. Haynes is a gifted and well- 
disciplined technician. . . . shows an 
impressive growth in musical stature." 


New York Times, April 17, 1958 
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Exclusive Management: 


MICHAEL PODOLI 


171 West 7st Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 
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Rochberg Symphony 
Played by Philadelphians 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, April 1: 


Concerto for String Orchestra, 
i SS : Perr ar! Rozsa 
(First performance in New York) 
Concerto for Left Hand, 


Op. 53 ws eae . .Prokofieff 
(First performance in New York) 
Symphony Now. 8... ici. 23 Rochberg 


(First performance in New York) 
Piano Concerto No. 2, 
Op. 40 Vand . Mendelssohn 


People who complain that orches- 
tras play the same works over and 
over again must have rejoiced at Mr. 
Ormandy’s program, for the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra offered not only 
three works new to New York 
audiences but also a piano concerto 
of Mendelssohn that is so seldom 
heard these days that it might almost 
come under the classification of first 
performances. 

Of the four compositions heard, 
the Symphony No. 1 by George 
Rochberg proved the most interesting. 
The composer, who is director of 
publications for the Theodore Presser 
Company and who lives in Newtown 
Square, Pa., wrote the work during 
1948 and 1949 but revised it in 1957. 
As is the case with many composers 
today Mr. Rochberg admits that he 
has been influenced by such con- 
temporary masters as Schoenberg and 
Bartok, but let it be said first that 
Mr. Rochberg is no imitator, and this 
symphony is filled with fresh ideas 
and arresting craftsmanship. He is 
also a composer who takes his work 
very seriously as many of the moods 
projected indicate. Of the three move- 
ments, the second—a theme and 
variations — is the weakest; its 
thematic material sounds labored and 
unconvincing. But the first and third 
movements (both in sonata form) 
show a definite flair for the dramatic 
and a command of materials that 
constantly hold the attention. One 
definitely wants to hear this sym- 
phony again. 

The Prokofieff, on the other hand, 
struck me as not being one of his 
strongest works. This concerto, like 
the Ravel Concerto for the Left 
Hand, was commissioned by Paul 
Wittgenstein, but in 1931 when the 
Prokofieff concerto was handed over 
to him, Mr. Wittgenstein found it 
“aggressively modern”. The work was 
neglected until 1956, when Siegfried 
Rapp gave its world premiere in West 
Berlin. 

The music bears the distinctive 
Prokofieff stamp, and occasionally it 
is reminiscent of the popular Third 
Concerto; but, at least on first hear- 
ing, it lacks the brilliant forcefulness 
of the earlier opus, and its melodic 
material is not out of the composer’s 
top drawer. However, Mr. Serkin 
played it as if he believed in it com- 
pletely, and the sound he produced 
gave the effect that he was playing 
with ten hands rather than with one. 

Mr. Rozsa wrote his Concerto for 
String Orchestra in 1943. With its 
overtones of Hungarian music, it 
made for pleasant listening. It is not 
a work that challenges the intellect 
but rather presents a series of 
romantic melodies that fall easily on 
the ear. In this, as in all the works 
on the program, the orchestra pro- 
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duced luxurious sounds. However, 
even the orchestra’s proficient playing 
could not make the Mendelssohn 
concerto interesting, though one is 
always grateful to hear Mr. Serkin’s 
sterling pianism. —F. M., Jr. 


Philharmonic Presents 
Haydn’s “The Creation” 


Carnegie Hall, April 3.—The New 
York Philharmonic’s programs _ this 
week were devoted to the perform- 
ance of a single work—Haydn’s “The 
Creation”—which, although nearly 
half a century older than the Phil- 
harmonic, had not previously been 
heard at a Philharmonic concert. _ 

For this performance, the orchestra 
was joined by the Robert Shaw 
Chorale and a group of distinguished 
soloists that included Adele Addison 
(Gabriel), Mack Harrell (Raphael), 
and John McCollum (Uriel). Under 
the masterly and inspired conducting 
of Robert Shaw, the “Creation” 
loomed up as an even greater master- 
piece than many of us, familiar with 
the work only through the truncated 





Robert Shaw 


versions usually heard at church choir 
concerts, were led to believe. 

For once, Haydn’s fusion of a kind 
of Handelian sublimity with an oper- 
atic style reminiscent of “The Magic 
Flute” and his own delightful pro- 
grammatic tonal depictions of nature 
scenes was heard to full advantage. 
The music is as heavenly, as out of 
this world, as that of any composer, 
with the possible exception of Schu- 
be 


rt. 

Robert Shaw’s recent work as 
assistant conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra has given him a control 
over orchestral subtleties that now 
matches his understanding of the 
choral art. The tonal balances were 
always deftly adjusted. The chorus, 
numbering some eighty-odd voices, 
sang with verve, tonal beauty, and 
excellent diction, as did the soloists. 
The work was sung in English in a 
new translation by Robert Shaw and 
and Alice Parker. 

Each of the soloists provided 
memorable moments, Miss Addison 
with her singing about birds, Mr. 
Harrell expatiating on the wonders of 
the world, and Mr. McCollum, who 
sang with remarkable beauty of tone 
and sensitive awareness. In the final 
part of the oratorio, Louise Natale 
was the appealing Eve whose voice 
had the requisite seductive quality to 
match the resonant manliness of Paul 
Ukena’s Adam. 


Since Haydn’s “The Creation” 


makes an ideal Spring piece, it might 
not be a bad idea for the New York 
Philharmonic to make this a yearly 
—R. K. 


event. 


Bernstein Conducts 
Markevitch Work 


New York Philharmonic, Leonard 
Bernstein conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
April 10: 


Symphony No. 1 in D major 

> See .. ..Prokofieff 
STA esi > baer ae ae Markevitch 
(First Performance in the United States) 
Symphony No. 4 ..........Tchaikovsky 


As it is well known, Western influ- 
ences always had a great pull on 
Russian musicians—not only for a 
Tchaikovsky, who did not want to 
have anything to do with the men 
around Balakireff; or Prokofieff, who 
borrowed Haydn’s pen for his first 
important composition, but also for 
Igor Markevitch, who left his native 
Kieff in 1917 and developed his 
musical taste in an environment 
where one would prefer to start 
dinner with bisque d’écrevisses rather 
than a bowl of borscht. 

When the twenty-year-old wrote 
the commissioned score for a Serge 
Lifar ballet, which the latter inci- 
dentally never used, the whole array 
of French composers must have 
bothered him a lot by looking over 
his shoulder. That the young man was 
then already strong enough to set his 
notes where he wanted them, testifies 
greatly to a firm, creative mind. But 
it is this sharp, brilliant “mind”, 
knowing all the tricks of professional 
orchestration, that seems somewhat 
of a hindrance to “Icare” becoming 
great, intuitive music. 

Mr. Markevitch guides Icarus’ un- 
fortunate flight like a puppeteer, glib, 
charming, and effectful, but Daedalus’ 
son never flies and flurries with life, 
remaining a marionette with strings 
attached. Like a show in a good 
marionette theatre, these 25 minutes 
of music, divided into seven continu- 
ous sections, ending with a dirge after 
the inevitable descent into the sea, 
are exciting, even breathtaking. As 
far as can be judged from one hear- 
ing, the work is clearly organized, 
sufficiently melodic, and harmonically 
as well as rhythmically diversified and 
stimulating. It certainly aroused one’s 
interest in the composer Markevitch 
and his later works, if any; he defi- 
nitely had a lot to show 25 years ago. 

Opening the concert, Leonard 
Bernstein read the Prokofieff score 
with a reduced orchestra. It was a 
good rendition, but did not have the 
lightness and intimacy I anticipated 
when I saw the diminished Philhar- 
monic forces before the performance. 


In Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Mr. Bern- 
stein was at his obvious best, and his 
baton swept over the pages like a new 
broom, cleaning them from a lot of 
the pretentious dustiness that so often 
obscures one’s view of the composer’s 
intensions. If a conductor knows so 
well what Allegro con fuoco means 
in the finale of the symphony, the 
audience’s enthusiasm is a matter of 
course. —J. F.S. 


Corigliano Soloist 


With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic, Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor, John Corigli- 
ano, violin. Carnegie Hall, April 13, 
3:30 p.m.: 


“Classical” Symphony ....... Prokofieff 
Violin Concerto, Op. 82...... Glazunoff 


Se SS ada ee. ties woes Markevitch 
“Russian Easter” ; 
Overture . Rimsky-Korsakoff 


A Russian musical feast was offered 
by Mr. Bernstein with this program 
(Markevitch was born in Kiev, though 
he was brought up in Switzerland). 
However, the meal itself was not too 
well balanced, suffering one might 
say from an excess of rich foods. The 
high point was Mr. Corigliano’s 
interpretation of Glazunoff’s over-ripe 
concerto, which was performed with 
the rhapsodic dreaminess and richness 
of tone so necessary to make this 
work palatable. Mr. Corigliano was 
fully able to cope with the technical 
demands, and he set off quite a few 
virtuosic fireworks in the rollicking 
third movement. The “Classical” 
Symphony and Markevitch’s “Icare” 
being repeated from the previous 
Thursday's concert, the “Russian 
Easter” Overture was the only 
orchestral work new to the week’s 
program. Here, unfortunately, the 
effect created by the orchestra could 
not equal in excitement the physical 
gestures with which Mr. Bernstein 
conducted. —F. M., Jr. 


Symphony of Air 
In Shakespeare Program 


Carnegie Hall, April 13.—“Shakes- 
peare in Music” was a benefit concert 
for the New York Shakespeare 
Festival. The participants were the 
Symphony of the Air, conducted by 
Alfredo Silipigni, a young Italian 
conductor, and three young members 
of the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion: Gloria Lind, soprano; Albert 
nase Costa, tenor; and Louis Sgarro, 

ass. 


For the most part, the works per- 
formed were thrice-familiar: Inci- 
dental Music to “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” by Mendelssohn; 
“Romeo and Juliet” Fantasy-Overture 
by Tchaikovsky; and excerpts from 
Verdi’s “Otello” and “Macbeth”. The 
sole exception was the American 
premiere of three excerpts from “The 
Merchant of Venice”, an opera by 
Reynaldo Hahn. Its first performance 
took place in Paris in 1935. The 
excerpts on this program were: Inter- 
lude from Act II; Nocturne from Act 
III; and Shylock’s Aria from Act I, 
“Je le hais” (based on the lines from 
the play, “I hate him for he is a 
Christian—”). At best, the music 
sounded like an undistinguished copy 
of Massenet. Mr. Sgarro’s mighty 
declaiming of the aria could not, un- 
fortunately, disguise the anemic and 
vaporous character of the music. 

As a matter of fact, the entire con- 
cert lacked distinction. Throughout 
the program there was a prevailing 
air of uncertainty. Even the Sym- 
phony of the Air had an off mee 


Philharmonic Plays 
Gershwin Award Work 


New York Philharmonic, Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor. Artur Rubin- 
stein, pianist. Carnegie Hall, April 17: 


Music for Orchestra Ellivtt Borishansky 
(World Premiere) 

Symphony No. 6.....William Schuman 

Second Piano Concerto........ Brahms 


It was high time for William 
Schuman’s Symphony No. 6 to be 
performed by the New York Phil- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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AMERICAN 
TENOR 


Tenor soloist in the American premiere of Handel’s first and last oratorios, 
“The Passion According to St. John” (Phila. 1954) and “The Triumph of 
Time and Truth” (New York City 1953); first American performance of 
Finzi’s “Intimations of Immortality” (Charlotte 1958); New York premiere 
of Lukas Foss’s “A Parable of Death” in Town Hall. He has appeared 13 
times in Town Hall and twice in Carnegie Hall. With his appearance as 
guest soloist in the Verdi “Requiem” at the Brevard Music Festival, 1956, 
Mr. Carringer rounded out a unique record of having been soloist in per- 
formances of all standard oratorios. A finalist in the 1955 National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs competition, Mr. Carringer also was a 1957 winner in 
the National Artists Corporation auditions for New Faces in Music. For 
three years he was soloist with the famed Robert Shaw Chorale. During 
the 1957-58 season the young tenor triumphed on a nationwide concert tour 
of 62 engagements in 23 states (34 appearances were sponsored by Civic and 
Community Associations.) 
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Address Secretary to Walter Carringer 
210 West 109th St., New York 25, N. Y. 


May, 1958 
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“One of the finest 
youn? artists 


to come alon¢ 
in some years” 


—PAUL HUME 
Post & Times Herald 
Washington, D. C. 
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RECITAL 
Washington, D.C. “Everything is on the side of this young 
singer, for he has a fine voice, well modulated with both 
resonance and a velvety softness at will.” 
Montclair, N.J. “Mr. Carringer has an ingratiating musi- 
cal approach and his voice is of a natural, warm and rich 
timbre. He sings true to pitch and handles his voice 
easily with good legato and flexibility.” 
Statesville, N.C. “In twelve years of Community Concerts 
never has a singer so thrilled a Statesville audience.” 


ORATORIO 
Norfolk, Va. (Verdi Requiem with the Norfolk Sym- 


phony) “Here is a master singer with true and admirably 
sustained tones, a marked sonority, a correct technique 
and a bold, confident approach.” 

Washington, D.C. (The Messiah with the National Sym- 
phony) “Among the soloists Carringer distinguished 
himself for both vocal line and musicianship.” 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Washington, D.C. (Performance of Schubert’s Die 
Schoene Mullerin) “Good tenors are scarce these days and 
Mr. Carringer is a very good one... . attractive lyric tenor 
with a fine ring in the big moments and a luscious mezzo 
voice which he uses with fine effect and utter simplicity 
. .- sings rhythmically, clearly and with a superb legato.” 
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(Continued from page 18) 
harmonic. When first played in this 
city in 1951 (by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy) it 
left a memorable impression. And it 
still speaks eloquently as one of the 
finest symphonies written by an 
American composer. For in addition 
to its masterful craftsmanship, it is 
filled with heartfelt song and magnifi- 
cent poetry. Mr. Bernstein and the 
orchestra coped well with this diffi- 
cult work, stressing its dramatic con- 
trasts and making the concluding 
section particularly poignant. 

It was unfortunate that Borishan- 
sky’s Music for Orchestra was played 
next to the Schuman symphony. The 
new work—the winner of the 1958 
George Gershwin Memorial Award— 
shows that its composer is highly 
talented but not yet the complete 
master of his craft and materials. 
Often the music is elegiac and brood- 
ing in mood and not without exotic 
orchestral effects. It is commanding 
in its lyric portions, but when it 
becomes agitato, the work loses its 
rhythmic and melodic interest. But 
Mr. Borishansky is only 28 years old, 
and one has the feeling that more im- 
— music will be heard from 
im. 

The Brahms Second Concerto has 
for many years been a specialty of 
Mr. Rubinstein, and again he con- 
vinced us, though perhaps more 
glowingly on previous occasions, that 
this music is a part of his life blood. 
But, unfortunately, his ideas on how 
to play this work did not agree with 
Mr. Bernstein’s. The conductor’s 
orchestral support was raw and 
ragged. When Mr. Rubinstein’s ap- 
proach was mellow and retrospective, 
Mr. Bernstein's was hectic and swash- 
buckling. —F. M., Jr. 





At the Sunday afternoon con- 
cert on April 20, Mr. Bernstein re- 
peated the William Schuman Sym- 
phony No. 6 and the Elliot Borishan- 
sky “Music for Orchestra”, and 
rounded out the program with Car- 
los Chavez’s “Sinfonia India” and 
George Gershwin’s “An American in 
Paris”. To the Chavez work he 
brought the vital rhythmic impulse 
and sense of architectural line that 
make it so moving. And he had a 
field day in the vulgar, superficial, but 
marvelously tuneful Gershwin piece. 
The orchestra was at its best through- 
out the concert, especially in the Schu- 
man Sixth, which is perhaps the most 
significant American symphony as yet 
written. . 


College Singers 
Give Hindemith Premiere 


Smith College Glee Club, the Yale 
Glee Club, members of the Yale 
Band, the Yale University Orchestra, 
Howard Boatwright, conducting. 
Helen Boatwright, soprano; Margaret 
Tobias, mezzo-soprano; Benjamin de 


Loache, baritone. Carnegie Hall, 
April 20: 

A German Requiem ......... Brahms 
“Canticle to Hope” ...Hindemith 


(First Performance in New York) 


The “Canticle to Hope” is a choral 
work which was commissioned by 
UNESCO and first performed in 
1953 in Brussels. The text, written by 
Paul Claudel, was based on the 18th 
chapter from Isaiah “Go, ye swift 
messengers, to a nation scattered and 
peeled, to a people terrible from their 
beginning hitherto...”. 


As the title implies, the work is an 
apotheosis of hope, depicting how 
this all-powerful element weathers 
the storm of the horror, falsehood 
despair, and stupidity of this world. 
Hindemith’s music carries this cre- 
dence with the eminence and gran- 
deur of a Roman victory chariot, and 
in the last two phases the impressed 
crowd is asked to participate in this 
triumphant celebration by singing a 
few passages with the chorus and 
orchestra. With a band placed in the 
balcony and a contingent of the chor- 
isters in the aisles of the hall, this 
was an imposing example of demo- 
cratic audience participation. The 
music itself shows the secure crafts- 
manship of the composer, who pur- 
posely avoided any artifice and trick- 
ery in the 20 minute score. Mr. 
Hindemith also prepared the English 
translation of the Claudel text. The 
divided choirs under the direction of 
Iva Dee Hiatt and Fenno Heath, the 
soloist Margaret Tobias, the orches- 
tra, and the Yale Band under Keith 
Wilson gave a notable account of 
musical and articulate homogeneity 
and balance. 

In the Brahms Requiem Howard 
Boatwright did a Herculean task in 
putting the orchestra and masses of 
singers through their paces. There 
were rough edges here and there, and 
interpretative unanimity was not al- 
ways impeccable, but it was a spirited 
performance and the hard labor and 
enthusiasm that went into preparing 
it, was well rewarded. Helen Boat- 
wright and Benjamin de Loache sang 
the solo parts with vocal skill and 
artistic insight. —J. F.S. 


Ormandy Introduces 
Adolf Busch Psalm 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Temple University 


Choir, Robert E. Page, director. Car- 
negie Hall, April 22: 


Psalm No. 6 for Chorus and 


eee .... Adolf Busch 
(First Time in New York) 
Symphony No. 9............ Beethoven 


The Philadelphia Orchestra usually 
sounds so lustrous and impeccable that 
on the rare occasions when it sounds 
muddy and drab, as it did at this con- 
cert, it seems almost unbelievable. 
Adolf Busch was a noble musician, 
and his son-in-law Rudolf Serkin, with 
whom he gave some of the most 
memorable sonata recitals of our 
century, was present in the audience. 
But if this heavy, rhetorical, and ex- 
tremely Brahmsian choral work is 
typical, Busch the composer did not 
rank with Busch the inspired violinist 
and chamber musician. I could scarce- 
ly discern whether the chorus was 
singing in German or English (it 
turned out to be German) and Mr. 
Ormandy could not galvanize the 
sprawling work into life. 

He was even less successful in the 
Beethoven Ninth, which was perhaps 
the most uninspired and _ shapeless 
performance that I have ever heard 
from him. The grand architectural 
shapes-did not emerge; the scherzo be- 
came a mere perpetuum mobile; the 
Adagio did not soar; and the finale 
was strident, except for the long fugal 
passage for orchestra alone, which 
was superbly done. Of the soloists, 
McHenry Boatwright was the most 
eloquent, singing the recitative with 
warm tone and dramatic conviction. 
Maria Stader (who can be heavenly) 
was in poor vocal form, and Mr. 
Ormandy took the nearly-impossible 


quartet passages much too fast. 
Blanche Thebom and Thomas Hay- 
ward were also handicapped by the 
breakneck tempo. Altogether this was 
a thoroughly pedestrian ance ag 


Bernstein Conducts 
Henegger Oratorio 


New York Philharmonic, Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
April 24: 


“Joan of Arc at the Stake” . . . Honegger 


Whatever one may think of Arthur 
Honegger’s dramatic oratorio, “Joan 
of Arc at the Stake”, as a work of art, 
one has to admit that it is a grand 
show, and this is precisely what 
Leonard Bernstein made of it. This 
final Philharmonic program of the 
season was full of excitement, and 
both orchestra and soloists gave a 
stunning performance. Almost every- 
one but the ushers was provided with 
a microphone; spotlights flashed upon 
the figure of Joan from various points; 
and even the chorus was given a bit 
of action. Were the music profounder 
and more convincing, the Paul 
Claudel text more unified, poetic, and 
persuasive, this glamorizing might 
have cheapened the work. But since 
the whole thing sounds suspiciously 
like a Hollywood production or a 
super-television show, it can stand 
this type of treatment. 


Felicia Montealegre, who in private 
life is Mrs. Bernstein, performed the 
miming and speaking role of Joan 
with emotional conviction and genu- 
ine pathos. Dennis Arundell’s English 
translation destroys whatever literary 
felicity the Claudel text has in the 
original French, and it is to Miss 
Montealegre’s credit that she made it 
come alive. Martial Singher, as 
Brother Dominic, spoke his lines 
superbly, albeit with a noticeable 
French accent. 


The vocal soloists could hardly 
have been better chosen. Adele Addi- 
son, as the Virgin, Leontyne Price, as 
Margaret, and Frances Bible, as 
Catherine, Joan’s saints, all sang 
beautifully. David Lloyd performed 
his multiple roles with dramatic vigor 
and Lorenzo Alvary brought distinc- 
tion to his three roles with remarkably 
sensitive and fluid singing. 

The Westminster Choir was a tower 
of strength in its tremendously de- 
manding assignment and the members 
of the Columbus Boy Choir School 
(who sang some of the lovely music 
which occasionally turns up in this 
score) were also in top form. To Mr. 
Bernstein’s credit be it said that he 
conducted the work straight through, 
preserving its cumulative emotional 
effect. —R. S. 





Barzin Ends Tenure 
With Training Orchestra 


National Orchestral Association, 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Three. 
Denominational Choir (Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church Choir; Welch 
Chorale of St. Philip Neri Church; 
Temple Emanu-El Choir). Carnegie 
Hall, April 29: 

Aria from Concerto Grosso, 

Op. 6, No. 12 ce 
Fifth Symphony for Chorus and 

Orchestra, Op. 38 ...Lazare Saminsky 

(First performance) 
Third Solemn Mass, 
ee OS ee .. .Cherubini 
(First New York performance) 

The National Orchestral Associa- 
tion’s last concert of the season 
marked Leon Barzin’s final appear- 
ance as permanent conductor of the 
training orchestra he founded 28 
years ago. Mr. Barzin was in fine 
form and he conducted with his usual 
zest, dedication and _ understanding. 
No one listening to this concert could 
have guessed that this was primarily a 
training orchestra. 

If the choristers seemed more at 
ease in the Cherubini Mass than they 
did in the Saminsky Symphony, that 
was only natural. The Cherubini is a 
grand, exultant work of Beethovenish 
depth and dramatic power in a 
familiar idiom. It gave the singers 
something they could throw them- 
selves into. Furthermore, they did not 
have to pit themselves, as they did in 
the contemporary work, against a 
seething, writhing, turbulent orchestra 
and a score overladen with disso- 
nances. 

This is not to say that Mr. Samin- 
sky’s Symphony is devoid of musical 
worth, or that he fails to express what 
he intended, but it was almost im- 
possible to make out what the singers 
were singing about over the general 
orchestral din. —R. K. 


Buffalo Philharmonie’s 


Niagara Falls Series 


Buffalo, N. Y.—An idea conceived 
by Ramsi P. Tick, manager of the 
Buffalo Philharmonic, led to the for- 
mation of the Niagara County Con- 
cert Association last fall. As a result 
the new 1,000-member association 
located in Niagara Falls, 18 miles 
from Buffalo, has heard five concerts 
by the orchestra, four of them with 
such soloists as Nathan Milstein, 
Pierre Fournier, Leonard Pennario, 
and Artur Rubinstein. The series was 
given in the new LaSalle Senior High 
School on Monday nights, between 
the Sunday afternoon and Tuesday 
evening Buffalo subscription concerts. 
A capacity subscription list of 1,300 is 
expected next season for the Niagara 
Falls series. 


Handel 


Evelyn Beal, contralto, receives congratulations after her recital for the 
Doane College Concerts Association, Crete, Neb. Left to right: Donald M. 
Typer, college president; Miss Beal; James Bastian, accompanist; Conan 


Castle, music department chairman 
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American (OPERA AUDITION » INC. 


(A non-profit organization) 


Nalutes the eight young American 





singers awarded top honors in the 
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PRUDENCIJA BICKUS GENE BOUCHER JEAN DEIS 


Soprano Bass Tenor 
Chicago, Illinois Jefferson City, Mo. Dayton, Ohio 





GUY GARDNER 
Baritone 


first annual competition. Opera 


Houston, Texas 





aspirants now launch careers in 


Italy ... field of 1,000 in 


inaugural contest. 





SARA HAGEMAN 
Soprano 
Ft. Worth, Texas 





SECOND COMPETITION ENTRIES 


& PURPOSE To discover, through na- 


tional competition, new voices—and to select, 
prepare and launch young American singérs in 
operatic careers. 


e WHO IS ELIGIBLE = youn 


opera aspirants of professional caliber, living in 
America, and between the ages of 21 and 34 
years, are eligible to compete. Registration will 
end December 31, 1958. 


® AUDITIONS Preliminaries for the 


competition will be held during February, 1959, 
in various cities among which are New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Cincinnati. Appli- 
cants from other cities will be notified where 
they may present themselves for auditioning. 


Members of the board of directors of Associazione 
Liriea e Concertistica Italiana are: Consiglio ¢ Sen. 
Conte dott. Giovanni Treccani Degli Alfieri, Cavaliere del 
lavoro, Presidente © On. Renato Cappugi, Deputateo al Parla- 
mento, Vice Presidente © Comm. Mario Colombo, Direttore 
* Cav. Alfredo Colombo, Presidente della Casa Ricordi & C. 
* Dott. Ing. Enzo Ostali, Procuratore della Casa Musicale 
Sonzogno ¢ Achille Cattaneo, Cavaliere del lavoro @ Dott. 
Remigio Paone * Comm. Ezio Ravicini ¢ Dott. Angelo 
Luzzani ¢ Dott. Rodolfo Cucciati—Consiglieri. 


CLOSE DECEMBER 31, 1958 


oa FINALISTS Finalists (perhaps 20) 


will go to Cincinnati during April 1959 for a 
two week preparatory period previous to the 
final auditions, which will determine the winners. 


a WINNERS An operatic debut in 


Italy, after previous preparation in this country 
and a final preparation in Milan, will be offered 
to the winners by American Opera Auditions, Inc. 
Winners will receive round-trip transportation to 
and from Italy and estimated living expenses 
during a three-months’ stay in Italy. After a 10- 
weeks’ preparatory finishing course in Milan un- 
der the direction of the Associazione Lirica e 
Concertistica Italiana, they will be presented in 
Milan and Florence. In Florence, the Associa- 
zione Italiana Diffusione Educazione Musicale 


Board of directors of American Opera Auditions, 
Inc., includes: 


JOHN L. MAGRO, President—Chairman, Cincinnati 
Summer Opera Association « JAMES M. E. 
MIXTER, Vice President—President, College-Con- 
servatory of Music « DON ALEXANDER, Secre- 
tary—Taft, Stettinius & Hollister « LAURENCE 
L. DAVIS, Treasurer—First National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati « JOHN J. EMERY—President of Institute 
of Fine Arts, Cincinnati « JULIUS FLEISCH- 
MANN—Vice Chairman, National Council of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association ¢ HULBERT 
TAFT, Jr.—President, Radio Cincinnati, Inc. ¢ 
PHILIP WYMAN—Vice President, The Baldwin 
Piano Co. 





ROSALIA MARESCA 
Soprano 
New York City 





ROALD REITAN 
Baritone 
Tacoma, Washington 


MARJORIE SMITH 
Soprano 
New York City 


will be the sponsor of the performance. Both 
Associazioni are acting with the approval of the 
Presidenza del Consiglio dei Ministri, Direzione 
Generale dello Spettacolo, in Rome. 


e HOW TO ENTER COMPE- 
TITION Write to American Opera Audi- 


tions, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 
for application form. Fill out and return to 
American Opera Auditions, Inc., Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, not later than December 31, 
1958. Entrants will be notified when and where 
auditions will be held. 


Members of the board of directors of Asseciazsione 
Italiana Diffusione Educazione Musicale are: Consiglio 
Direttive ¢ On, Renato Cappugi, Presidente ¢ Dr. Rodolfo 
Francioni e sig. Ezio Lapi, Vice Presdenti © sig. Guido 
Bracco, dr. Enzo Casetti, dr. Giorgio Chiarelli, dr. Rodolfo 
Cucciati, sig. Filippe Formichini, sg. Emilio Kraft, rag. 
Giuseppe Marando, Consiglieri ¢ rag. Lugi Pailli, Segretario. 

. 


National Committee includes: 

Kurt Herbert Adler « Peter Herman Adler « Victor 
Alessandro « Renato Cellini « Fausto Cleva « Carol 
Fox « John B. Hollister * Thor Johnson « Arthur 
Judson « Lawrence E. Kelly « Dorothy Kirsten « 
Fritz Reiner « Julius Rudel « Max Rudolf « Robert 
L. Sidell * Carleton Sprague Smith « Carl S. Ward 
e David B. Wodlinger 


HONORARY COMMITTEE: The Honorable J. D. Zellerbach, U. S. Ambassador to Italy @ His Excellency Manlio Brosio, Italian Ambassador to the 


United States of America @ The Honorable Gordon H. Scherer and William E. Hess, Members of Congress @ 


May, 1958 


Neil H. McElroy, Secretary of Defense 
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RECITALS 





Lois Marshall. . . . Soprano 


Rogers Auditorium, March 30.— 
For sheer magnificence of voice as 
well as for profundity of musical feel- 
ing this recital by Lois Marshall 
towered above the general run of 
musical experiences to which a re- 
viewer is subjected. There are very 
few artists before the public today 
who could even approach her per- 
formances of such works as “The 
Queen’s Epicedium”, that heart- 
breaking and majestic lament in which 
Purcell called upon nearly every facet 
of the singer’s art; Beethoven’s “Ah 
perfido!”; and four of Benjamin 
Britten’s settings of Donne’s Holy 
Sonnets—music of lofty spirit and 
incredible virtuosity. 

Not since Flagstad’s singing of it 
have I heard such purity and splendor 
of tone and impeccable passage work 
in the Beethoven scena. But it was 





\ 


Lois Marshall 


not merely in heroic music that Miss 
Marshall was outstanding. Her per- 
formance of Schubert’s “Im Frueh- 
ling”, “Geheimes”, and “Seligkeit” 
and of Schumann’s lovely cycle, 
“Frauenliebe und Leben” was equally 
moving in a lyric and intimate vein. 
Whether she was breathing out a 
transparent phrase, darting through a 
scale passage, or making the air blaze 
with a_ glorious top-tone, Miss 
Marshall was always completely im- 
mersed in the music. 

At the piano, Weldon Kilburn pro- 
vided completely sympathetic accom- 
paniments, which bespoke a sensitve 
and highly accomplished musician. 
For all who cherish the traditions of 
great singing Miss Marshall holds a 
special place. —R. S. 


Sandra Rosi ... . Soprano 


Town Hall, March 31.—A native 
of Chicago, Miss Rosi’s training in- 
cludes Chicago Music College and 
various European schools. She has 
sung in Italian opera houses. 

Her program, accompanied by 
Franz Mittler, included arias from 
Verdi's “Macbeth” and Weber's 
“Oberon”, a Brahms group, three 
Handel arias, and pieces by La Forge, 
Rogers, Cadman and Curran. 

Since she is a dramatic soprano, 
Miss Rosi was most effective in the 
“Macbeth” and “Oberon” arias, al- 
though her tones were not altogether 
pleasing in the higher register. She 
has a wide range and her voice qual- 
ity is often attractive, especially in 
such songs as the Brahms “Der 
Schmied” and “Meine Liebe ist griin”. 
Miss Rosi has the vocal equipment 
for a fine career, if such problems 
as projection and enunciation are 
worked on. —wW. L. 
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Jane Stanton... . . Pianist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, April 8.—A 
difficult program was undertaken by 
Jane Stanton for her New York re- 
cital. She played the Brahms Sonata 
Op. 2, Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 10, 
No. 1, the Bach “Fantasy in C 
Minor,” and short Works by Schubert, 
Chopin, and Quincy Porter, whose 
“Etude” and “A Little Piece for a 
Certain Mood,” both elementary in 
structure and technique, had first New 
York performances. 

Miss Stanton who has played in 
the Brooklyn Museum, over the radio, 
and in recitals in Brooklyn, where 
she lives, has not matured enough 
to make a full evening interesting. 
She was conscientious, but failed to 
communicate her enthusiasm to the 
audience. Some finger faults were 
also jarring. —wW. L. 


Ede Zathureczky . . . Violinist 
Bela Boszormenyi-Nagy .. . 
..» Pianist 


Town Hall, April 8.—Ede Zathu- 
reczky, violinist, and Bela Boszor- 
menyi-Nagy, pianist, presented a so- 
nata recital that included the first 
New York performance of Sandor 
Veress’ Second Sonata. Mr. Zathu- 
reczky was the partner of Bela Bar- 
tok and Dohnanyi in recitals, and 
was director of the Academy of 
Music in Budapest. Mr. Boszormenyi- 
Nagy was a professor at the same 
institution. Both musicians now teach 
at Indiana University. 

The elegant performance given 
Mozart’s Sonata in G major, K. 301, 
was typical. The violinist’s lucid, 
pleasing tone and the pianist’s fluent, 
dependable playing were well 
matched. Both performers possess 
fine musical instincts and the well- 
developed techniques to do them com- 
plete justice. 

In the Brahms Sonata in G major 
the musicians stressed the lyrical 
rather than the propulsive element, 
in a sensitive performance. Bartok’s 
First Rhapsody, a difficult but re- 
warding work with much melodic 
and rhythmic appeal, was given an 
assured reading. 

The Veress Sonata is written in a 
style blending strong romantic feel- 
ing and specifically Hungarian ele- 
ments (its two movements are 
marked “Rubato” and “AIl’Unghe- 
rese”) with a firm awareness of 
classical and contemporary _ tech- 
niques. The piece uses some inter- 
esting materials and has an individual 
harmonic flavor. The program con- 
cluded with a tasteful performance 
of Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor, 
Op. 30, No. 2. —D. B. 


Ray Lev ...... . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, April 9.—For her 
annual New York recital Ray Lev 
chose a varied program to demon- 
strate her gifts as an interpreter of 
different styles. The program in- 
cluded the Chaconne by Bach-Busoni; 
Sonata in B flat, K. 498a, by Mozart; 
Prelude, Aria and Finale by Franck; 
Impromptu in F Minor, Op. 142, No. 
1 by Schubert; and “Mephisto Waltz” 
by Liszt. Also included were a sel- 
dom-heard Chopin Ecossaise and a 
group of contemporary works. 

Although Miss Lev is a pianist 
of distinct musical personality, she 
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showed an especial affinity for works 
which call for the grand manner. No 
matter how much volume the pianist 
strove for, the tone was always round 
and beautiful. The Bach and Franck 
works were played with a wide range 
of dynamics and a variety of tonal 
nuance as to suggest the various 
registrations of the organ. Doubtless, 
ue Bach would have fared even 
better had it been played later in 
the program when the pianist was 
in full control of her considerable 
technical resources. She was, how- 
ever, in full control of both her 
musical and technical resources in the 
“Mephisto Waltz” and the result was 
a truly exciting performance. 

That Miss Lev is an enterprising 
performer was demonstrated in her 
programming of four contemporary 
works: “Six Cuckoos in Quest of A 
Composer” by Miriam Gideon; “Pen- 
tatonic Perpetual” by Anna Ringler; 
Toccata by Riegger; and Lullaby by 
Radu Paladi. Miss Gideon’s work 
consists of six short pieces which 
comprise a compendium of principal 
musical styles from the Renaissance 
to the present. Each was an engag- 
ing parody. The Ringier and Riegger 
works served to exploit a particular 
musical means: the five-tone scale in 
the former; the alternation of the 
intervals of the fourth and fifth in the 
latter. 

Miss Lev treated the near-capacity 
audience to encores by Prokofieff, Al- 
beniz, Chopin and Bach. —C.S.R. 


Anna Russell 
. - - Concert Comedienne 


Town Hall, April 10.—Anna Rus- 
sell needed only to walk on the stage 
to have the audience roar, applaud 
thunderously, and even whistle. And 
since she was in the best of form, she 
continued to keep the audience in 
hysterical spirits all evening. As is 
well known, Miss Russell writes, 
arranges, and composes all her mate- 
rial, and on this occasion she lent her 
telling satire to such matters as 
modern opera, English choruses, 
French art songs, and German lieder. 
Miss Russell also has definite ideas on 
how to sell bananas, which, if put 
into practice, would undoubtedly 
revolutionize this industry. Miss 
Russeii has some very able assistants 
—Eugene Rankin and Jimmy Car- 
roll’s Anti Antiqua Musici. With the 
latter she put her talents to work in 
devastating popular music, including 
the beat-generation jazz poetry, chil- 
dren’s Christmas songs, and the torch 
singer. During one of these rendi- 
tions, Miss Russell described herself 


Anna Russell 


Douglas Ebersole 
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as a red-hot momma who let the fire 
go out. Don’t believe her. Her fire 
burns brighter than ever. —F. M. Jr, 


Morton Estrin .. . . Pianist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, April 12, 
5:30 p. m.—For his fourth New 
York recital, Morton Estrin featured 
the Twelve Etudes, Op. 8, of Scriabin, 
This demanding music was preceded 
by the Prelude and Fugue in C sharp 
minor of Bach, and the Mozart 
Sonata in A minor, K.310. After 
intermission the four Chopin Ballades 
were played. he 

Although the Scriabin “Etudes” 
have always been over-shadowed by 
their model, Chopin, they do have 
originality of their own. To hear the 
full set of twelve in one recital is a 
rare treat, and this audience was 
fortunate to have an_ interpreter 
worthy of his music. Mr. Estrin has a 
fine grasp of the Scriabin style, and 
his fingers have the stamina not only 
to hold up under the strenuous de- 
mands, but to make these rhapsodic 
studies lyric and beguiling. 

The Chopin Ballades were given 
earnest attention by Mr. Estrin but 
somehow they seemed anti-climatic. 


Mac Morgan .. . . Baritone 


Town Hall, April 13, 2.30 (Debut) 
—Although he has appeared here 
frequently with orchestra and with 
the New York City Opera Company, 
this recital by Mac Morgan was his 
first in the city. 

From the outset it was destined to 
be an exceptional afternoon of sing- 
ing. Mr. Morgan had chosen an inter- 
esting list of songs, and his accom- 
panist was Paul Ulanowsky. The 
program began with four Beethoven 
works, “Adelaide”, “Hoffnung”, “In 
questa tomba”, and “Mit einen 
gemalten Band.” in these and in 
another group by Hugo Wolf, Mr. 
Morgan had ample opportunity to 
demonstrate a marvelous mezza-voce. 
And he sustained the flowing line of 
“In questa tomba” with fine effect. 

Mr. Morgan has a flair for the 
French art song, too, and the Duparc 
group, including “Soupir”, “La vie 
antérieure’” and “La manoir de 
Rosamonde” was sung with finesse. 
Rounding out the program were sev- 
eral songs on Elizabethan texts by 
Fiona McCleary and Aaron Copland’s 
appealing setting of four “Old Ameri- 
can Songs.” The large audience 
recalled Mr. Morgan for several 
encores. —W.L 


Karl Kraeuter. .. . . Violin 
Phyllis Kraeuter . . . . Cello 


Carnegie Recital Hall, April 13, 
5:30 p. m.—For their second recital 
of the season, the brother-and-sister 
team of Karl and Phyllis Kraeuter 
were joined by the pianist Joseph 
Wollman and the flutist Samuel 
Baron. 

A highlight for this listener was 
Martinu’s brilliantly-inventive Madri- 
gal for Flute, Violin and Piano, 4 
virtuoso piece played with disarming 
ease by Mr. Kraeuter, Mr. Baron and 
Mr. Wollman. The afternoon begat 
with an engratiating Divertimento 
D major by Haydn. ; 

Mr. Kraeuter’s transcription of 
Bartok’s Hungarian Folk Melodies 
was listed as a first performance. 
These rural rhythms, arranged for 
violin-cello duo, had lilt and the 
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easily-recognized Bartok bite. Com- 
pleting this unusually interesting pro- 
gram were the seldom-heard Phan- 
tasie in C minor, for violin, cello and 
iano, by Frank Bridge, and Samuel 
Barber's Cello Sonata in C minor, 
Op. 6. —W. L. 


Jeannine Romer . . . Pianist 


Town Hall, April 13, 5:30 (Debut) 
_Jeannine Romer, a young pianist 
from Toronto, Canada, who is cur- 
rently studying with Edwin Hughes, 

ved to be a pianist with a decided 
flair for the instrument in this New 
York debut recital. 


Possessing a dependable technique. 


adequate to the demands of her pro- 
which included Schubert's 

nata, Op. 143, and the Franck 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, as 
major items, Miss Romer’s playing 
was more notable for the beauty and 
quality of her singing tone, and for 
her understanding of musical values, 
than it was for technical brilliancy. 
Her style had an intimacy and 
warmth ideally suited to the Franck 
and Schubert. Her natural sense for 
rubato gave a rhythmic flexibility 
well suited to their expressive content. 
Even in the final tour-de-force—the 
Strauss-Hughes “Wiener Blut” Para- 
phrase—Miss Romer, without sacri- 
ficing its bravura elements, always 
paid attention to the prime musical 
values. She did some of her best play- 
ing, too, in Fred Rogers’ Variations 
on the C minor Prelude of Chopin 
which received its first New York per- 
formance. Derivative of Rachmanin- 
off, Liszt and Chopin, the Variations 
are pianistically effective but not par- 
ticularly interesting. Miss Romer was 
also heard to advantage in pieces by 


Bach-Busoni, Brahms, Villa-Lobos, 
Mendelssohn and Charles T. Griffes. 
—R. K. 


‘Maya Hoffman .. . . Pianist 


* Town Hall, April 14.—Maya Hoff- 
man, who created a more than favor- 
able impression at her Town Hall 
debut just two years ago, strengthened 
that impression in this recital. She 
has a distinctive style of her own. 
While her playing has gained in tech- 
nical assurance and brio, it has not 
lost its pensive appeal. Her rubatos 
are still somewhat overdone and she 
has a tendency to linger too lovingly 
over certain phrases. Essentially a 
Tomantic, Miss Hoffman was at home 
in the Schumann B minor Sonata, 
which she played with a real feeling 
for its poetry even though the open- 
‘ing and closing movements demand 
a more passionate utterance than she 
‘brought to them. 

The pianist did her best playing, 
however, in a work that one might 
have thought was alien to her 
temperament. This was an interesting 
and pianistically effective five-part 
Partita (1952) in neo-classical vein by 
the young contemporary composer 
Yehudi Wyner. It is, for all its ob- 


vious shortcomings, a convincing and 
appealing work. Miss Hoffman gave 
K. 


it a masterly performance. —R. 


Eugene Haynes... . . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, April 16.—Eugene 
Haynes, a graduate of the Juilliard 
School of Music, appeared for the 
second time on the New York concert 





Eugene Haynes 


scene, having made his Town Hall 
debut in 1954. He played Four Im- 
promptus by Schubert, Beethoven’s 
“Appassionata”, the Sonata No. 1 by 
Howard Swanson, and Brahms’s Var- 
iations and Fugue on a Theme by 
Handel. 

Mr. Haynes is a secure technician 
and the actions of his fingers, wrists, 
and arms are organic and effective. 
He achieved a big, round tone and 
his shading had variety, although a 
certain impetuosity disclosed a lack 
of balance. 

The young pianist was at his best 
in the Swanson Sonata, refraining 
here from any dangerous affectations 
and exaggerations and yet giving the 
work life and sensitive coloring. The 
playing of the Beethoven Sonata was 
given honesty and _straightforward- 
ness, but did not always reveal the 
full grasp of the composer’s expres- 
sivity, notably in the Andante. Mr. 
Haynes brought the evening to a 
successful close with a well-differen- 
tiated, brisk rendition of the Brahms 
work. —J. F. S. 


Schola Cantorum of Hobart 
And William Smith Colleges 


Town Hall, April 19, 2:40.—The 
Schola Cantorum of Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges of Geneva, 
New York, Lindsay Lafford, direc- 
tor, sang a concert which included 
the United States premiere of Gor- 
don Jacob’s “Highways”. The chorus 
displayed a well-balanced, usually 
clear and tonally very pleasing ap- 
proach to works by Bach, Brahms 
and other composers. Eight chorus 
members sang madrigals by Morley, 
Byrd and Gibbons. Rebecca Shell- 
man, soprano, was soloist in four 


Negro songs arranged by Gilbert 
Allen. 

Arthur Burrows was the smooth 
baritone soloist in Mr. Jacob's can- 
tata. The text for the composition 
was by Christopher Hassall, who 
wrote the libretto for William Wal- 
ton’s “Troilus and Cressida”. “High- 
ways (A Cantata of Travel)” (1957) 
is melodious and capably written. But 
it is a curious compound of various 
styles, from Handelian to folk-song, 
including the composer’s own con- 
servative idiom, which owes some- 
thing to Vaughan Williams. —D. B. 


Norman Darden . . . Pianist 


Town Hall, April 20. 5:30 (Debut) 
—Norman Darden, a young pianist 
from Washington, D. C., revealed a 
sensitive awareness to musical values 
in this New York debut recital, but, 
unfortunately, he lacked the necessary 
keyboard facility to put most of them 
across. 

Where he could negotiate the notes 
with comfort, as in the Schubert 
Impromptu in A flat, Op. 142, No. 2, 
the Brahms Intermezzo in A, and in 
parts of the Chopin Nocturnes in E 
minor and C sharp minor, Mr. Dar- 
den’s playing was imaginative, poetic 
and tonally colorful. The Scarlatti and 
Haydn Sonatas, the two other Schu- 
bert Impromptus and the Brahms 
Rhapsody in E flat, which made up 
the remainder of the program, served 
but to show his present technical 
shortcomings. —R. K. 


Collegiate Chorale 


Town Hall, April 22.—This con- 
cert, devoted entirely to antiphonal 
choral music, proved to be unusually 
rewarding, giving an expertly chosen 
cross-section through the art of re- 
sponsive chant from the 15th century 
down to our days. 

The program began with the gentle 
purity of a Gregorian chant alternat- 
ing with a three-part chorus by Du- 
fay, and the Psalm No. 30 by the 
Netherlander Willaert, who, as maes- 
tro di cappella at St. Mark’s laid the 
groundstones for the Venetian School. 
For the following works by Giova- 
nelli, Vecchi, and Gabrieli, Italian 
contributions to the antiphonarium, 
groups of the chorus were dispersed 
in the auditorium. This laudable and 
almost essential step for this type of 
music was made to give the alternate 
singing the acoustical iiiusion and 
ethereal spaciousness of a cathedral. 
It was a compelling experience hear- 
ing the fervent moods and passions 
of the motets develop and shift over 
our heads to the multi-voiced group- 
ings, albeit there are acoustical limi- 
tations to Town Hall, and my ears 
could not make me forget that its 
portals are on 43rd Street and not at 
the Piazza di San Marco. One brave 
baritone (I believe he descended from 
the balcony through the wind shafts 
in the back of the hall) prevented 
this listener from being uncondition- 
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ally delighted by besetting his ear- 
drums with a voluminous account of 
his passages. 

“In Dulci Jubilo” by Samuel 
Scheidt, and “Deutsches Magnificat” 
by Heinrich Schuetz represented the 
early German baroque. To the former 
work, a boundlessly festive setting 
for double-choir a four, two trum- 
pets (originally ad lib Klarinen) 
were added to emphasize the happy 
Christmas rejoicing. A sample of the 
Elizabethan period, Thomas Tallis’ 
Motet in forty (!) parts was the high- 
point of the exultant proceedings. 
The monumental polyphonic com- 
plexity of this genial document of 
mankind’s imagination is a wonder 
of wonders. To give the audience 
ample opportunity to fully realize 
its marvels, the work was repeated 
after the intermission. In this work 
especially, the choristers’ musical se- 
curity and rhythmic accuracy de- 
serves extra praise, and the way 
Ralph Hunter, like a tactician, guided 
and cued them through this poly- 
phonal labyrinth revealed a musical 
mastermind. 

Two Americans represented con- 
temporary antiphonal music. Louis 
Calabro’s composition beats Mr. 
Tallis’ by a nose as far as the num- 
ber of parts are concerned (his mo- 
tet has 42) but its actual depth and 
spirit is in the “also ran” category. 
Henry Brant’s “The Children’s Hour” 
employed six soloists, four choirs, 
brass, percussion, organ, and piano. 
This was a very clever and enter- 
taining demonstration of interwoven 
polyrhythmic and polytonal elements. 
All parts, vocal or instrumental, go 
completely their independent way: 
The jazz drummer on the stage, the 
soloists in the wall, the choir whisper- 
ing syncopated phrases, the rest of 
the percussion section on the balcony, 
and the organ playing hackneyed 
merry-go-round tunes. But this slight- 
ly surrealistic jam-session unites in a 
striking piquancy and exuberance, and 
at least one listener would not have 
minded to experience it all over 
again. —J. F. S. 


Yehudi Wyner .. . . Violinist 
Matthew Raimondi.. . Pianist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, April 26, 
5:30.—Contemporary music was 
offered in this recital by Yehudi Wy- 
ner, violinist, and Matthew Raimondi, 
pianist. Leon Kirchner’s lyrical, im- 
passioned Sonata Concertante, though 
eclectic in style, brought to mind 
German expressionism of the 1920s 
and 30s. The work for violin and 
piano was intellectually interesting 
but not sufficiently varied or com- 
pelling in mood. 

Billy Jim lLayton’s Five Studies 
(1952) received its New York pre- 
miere. The music was more or less 
pointillistic 4 la Webern, and also a 
bit impressionistic. It was given to 
impulsive, oft-changed tempos. It 
carried little expressive power for 
this listener, due in part to its exten- 
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tensive structural sectionalization. 
Mr. Wyner’s Concert Duo (1955- 
57) made it clear that the violinist 
has creative as well as interpretative 
gifts. The piece gave a sense of in- 
tegration and vitality. It was playful, 
and at moments impressively lovely. 
One appreciated and admired 
Schoenberg’s Phantasy for Violin 
with Piano Accompaniment for its 
fascinatingly imaginative sonorities 
and patterns of organization and for 
its stylistic unity. The performers 
were admirable interpreters, in ex- 
cellent rapport and technically up to 
the demands of the music. Mr. Wy- 
ner’s fine tone was matched by Mr. 
Raimondi’s sensitive playing. 
—D. B. 


Saturday Consort 


Town Hall, April 27, 2:30.—The 
Saturday Consort, Colin Sterne, di- 
rector, presented an unusual concert 
of medieval, renaissance and baroque 
music. Period instruments, either 
authentic or reconstructed, were 
played. These included Italian vir- 
ginals believed to have been made in 
1540 and a London harpsichord 
built in 1762. The versatile per- 
formers were Mr. Sterne, Roberta 
Sterne, Karl and Editha Neumann; 
Nancy Williams, soprano; and Tui 
St. George Tucker, recorder. 

Many composers were represented, 
among them Cipriano de Rore, John 
Bull, Robert Johnson, Tobias Hume, 
Richard Deering, Jacques Barbireau, 
Paul Hofhaimer, Ludwig Senfl, Du- 
fay and Binchois, from the 15th 
through the 18th century. Major 
works on the program included Tele- 
mann’s Sonata in D major for un- 
accompanied viola de gamba, Le- 
clair’s Trio Sonata in D major, and 
Schein’s Suite in D minor. The en- 


semble showed distinguished taste 
and refinement. 
Among the concert’s highlights 


were Mr. Sterne’s expert playing in 
Robert Woodcock’s Concerto in C 
major. for soprano recorder and 
harpsichord, and Miss Williams’ love- 
ly voice, which she employed with 
an abundance of skill in “Dorme, 
l'incauta, dorme” from Monteverdi’s 


{edhe Beam (-3 ae doles 





“L’Incoronazione di Poppea” and 
other works. The group, hereafter to 
be known as The Antiqua Players, 
will be expanded to allow perform- 
ances from the whole of its chosen 
field of repertory. —D. B. 


David Glazer . . . Clarinetist 
Artur Balsam .... . Pianist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, April 28.— 
David Glazer, clarinetist, presented a 
rewarding clarinet sonata recital with 
Artur Balsam, pianist. The first New 
York performance of a Sonata by 
Johann Baptist Wanhal (1739-1813) 
revealed a fresh, vivid work in a 
Mozartean vein. The musicians proved 
to be impeccable stylists and splendid 
technicians. Mr. Glazer, a member of 
the New York Woodwind Quintet, 
had a colorful, expressive tone. 

With Mr. Balsam he gave the 
Brahms Sonata in E flat major, Op. 
120, No. 2, a powerful and eloquent 
reading. Its singing lines and rich 
harmonies were expansively and viv- 
idly projected. 

The Suite for Clarinet Solo, Op. 
74 (1957), by Egon Wellesz was 
given its American premiere. It is 
written in an idiom highly chromatic, 
with many wide intervallic skips. In 
a lively, rather rhapsodic vein, the 
piece is stimulating to the mind with- 
out being contrived. To conclude the 
program, Weber’s Grand Duo Con- 
certant, Op. 48, which exploits some 
of the virtuosic possibilities of the 
clarinet, received a brilliant, ebullient 
performance. —D. B. 


Francois D’Albert . . Violinist 


Town Hall, April 30 (Debut).— 
Several works new to local audiences 
as well as such standard items as the 
Franck Sonata and the Mendelssohn 
Concerto were the basis for Mr. 
D’Albert’s program. Hungarian by 
birth, he was obviously at home on 
the concert platform, for he _per- 
formed with the assurance and secur- 
ity that come usually from wide ex- 
perience. Recently Mr. D’Albert has 
been appointed to the faculty of the 


Chicago Conservatory, and he has 
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Mia Brest 
Ariur Balsam and David Glazer 


played throughout Europe and in 
Canada. 

Mr. D’Albert’s program was a mark 
against him. The Mendelssohn con- 
certo does not sound well when the 
orchestra part is transcribed for 
piano, and the new works—the vio- 
linist’s own “Souvenir of Rome” and 
two Preludes (“Eidolons” and “Bario- 
lage”) of Leon Stein—are more ap- 
propriate for encores than for the 
formal part of a program. But Mr. 
D’Albert has a flair for the brilliant 
showpiece, and he often displayed 
the technical facility to make for ex- 
citing bravura playing. 

When the violinist was at his best, 
his tone quality was rich and singing. 
The second movement of the Men- 
delssohn, the shorter works previous- 
ly mentioned, and the Six Rumanian 
Folk Dances of Bartok (transcribed 
by Zoltan Szekely) were notable for 
this tonal beauty as well as romantic 
lyricism. Also the last movement of 
the Franck Sonata was alive with 
dramatic intensity. However, in other 
instances, such as the opening of the 
Franck Sonata and the Mendelssohn 
concerto, his phrasing was perfunc- 
tory, curiously lacking in breadth 
and nuance. Herbert Ruff was the 
able accompanist, and his playing 
underlined the violinist’s perform- 
ances effectively. —F. M., Jr. 


Ganz in Swiss Benefit 


In Carnegie Hall 


Rudolph Ganz came from Chicago 
to join the Helvetia Maennerchor in 
a concert in Carnegie Hall in New 
York on April 11 for the benefit of 
the Swiss Benevolent Society of New 
York. The noted pianist conducted the 
chorus in one group, played a solo 
group, accompanied Esther La Berge, 
mezzo-soprano, in a group of songs, 
and joined his son, Felix, in music for 
four hands. Paul Isler led the chorus 
in other offerings. 


| Joyce Grenfell Gives 





Solo Program 


Joyce Grenfell, English come- 
dienne, opened a limited run at the 


| Lyceum Theatre in New York on 


April 7. In a choice new program of 
monologues and songs, assisted only 
by George Bauer, pianist, she pro- 
vided a full evening of highly enter- 
taining character sketches, some 
lightly satirical, all affectionate, and 
generally amusing. Many of the por- 
traits dealt with musicians, such as 
the clubwoman as folk-singer, the 
greetings received by a pianist in the 
greenroom after a recital, and lady 
members of an oratorio chorus, in 
which Miss Grenfell showed quite a 
command of the florid vocal line. 
Some of the songs were illustrations 
of other periods, and “Three 
Brothers” was about as gently appeal- 
ing a song characterization as you are 


likely to find on the stage. Whatever 
Miss Grenfell did mixed wit, humor, 
and compassion. Mr. Bauer played 
brilliantly some complex jazz arrange. 
ments and provided some of the deft- 
est accompaniments imaginable for 
many of Miss Grenfell’s numbers, 
—R. A. £, 


Mayfair Extends 


Representation List 


Mayfair Travel Service has been 
appointed representative for the 
Festival of Two Worlds, in Spoleto, 
Italy, June 5 to 29; local sales office 
for the Brussels World’s Fair, where 
many major musical events are taking 
place all summer; for the Casals 
Festival in Prades, France, July 3 to 
21; for the Vancouver International 
Festival in British Columbia, July 19 
to Aug. 16; and for the Berlin Festj- 
val in September. 

Mayfair also offers music festival 
tours leaving June 4, June 30, and 
July 13, visiting events in Scandinavia, 
Holland, Prades, Rome, Verona, Salz- 
burg, Munich, Bayreuth, and Lucerne, 


Hartford Group 
Gives Aida 


Hartford, Conn.—The Connecticut 
Opera Guild gave two performances 
on March 10 of “Aida”. The pro- 
duction, with new scenery and local 
chorus and ballet, was conducted by 
Anton Guadagno. The cast of the 
evening performance included Anto- 
nietta Stella, as Aida; Regina Resnik, 
as Amneris; Kurt Baum, as Radames; 
Mario Zanasi, as Amonasro; and 
Louis Sgarro, as Ramfis. Rina Telli 
replaced Miss Stella, as Aida, in the 
matinee, which was the guild’s fourth 
annual Young People’s Dress Re- 
hearsal. 





Anton Guadagno, conductor of the 
Connecticut Opera Guild, congratu- 


lates Antonietta Stella after an 
“Aida” performance 


Otey Appears 


As Composer-Pianist 


Newtown Square, Pa. — Orlando 
Otey, Mexican-born composer who 
lives now in Merion, Pa., appeared 
as piano soloist here on April 19 with 
the Marple-Newtown String Ensemble. 
Also on the program were two of 
Mr. Otey’s compositions: “Suite for 
String Orchestra”, and a Mexican 
mosaic entitled “Tzintzuntzan”, both 
of which were commissioned by Louis 
Vyner, musical director of the group. 
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gave themselves to it enthusiastically. 


Mr. McKayle calls his work “Out end actually looked like a strange = a8 < es — GYORGY 
of the Chrysalis” and he has set it to _ flower. Starer’s work was written for and 
Ernest Bloch’s “Four Episodes” for Lupe Serrano and Michael Lland  gegicate to Mr. Bar-Illan 
Piano, Winds and Strings (1926). The made the most of their lovely pas de : : 
choreography reveals a sturdy move- deux, as Daphne and Apollo. And in Pianist 


ment impulse and some _ excellent 
plastic ideas, but the music is too 
powerful for it and it is not sufficiently 
well integrated to flow evenly. None- 
theless, this was a very positive step 
for Mr. McKayle, and with revisions 
the work could hold the stage. 

Miss Humphrey's “Partita” is 
charming in its fluidity, although some 
of us find much more in the music 
than her choreography would inti- 
mate. But Mr. Lebow flew through 
the music in best 19th-century fashion, 
with scarcely a thought for rhythmic 


Ann Koesun as the unhappy Echo. 
The cupped hands of the boys at the 


the Apotheosis of Caesar Nadine 
Revene was a bewitching figure as 
Venus, executing remarkable serpent- 
like gestures with her hands and arms 
while moving with dream-like smooth- 
ness. 

The other three ballets were less 
successful. William Dollar’s “The 
Parliament of the Birds”, set to 
Respighi music, was clumsily danced 
by the Workshop Group from the 
Ballet Theatre School. Nor was there 
much of interest in the choreography. 


Kabalevsky, Robert Schumann’s Kon- 


McDougall Soloist 
In Grand Forks 


Grand Forks, N. D.—Marion Mc- 
Dougall was soprano soloist with the 
Grand Forks Symphony on April 20, 
singing arias from “Hérodiade” and 
“Eugene Onegin” and the Mozart 
“Alleluia”. Leo M. Haesle also con- 
ducted Prokofieff’s Classical Sym- 
phony, Elgar’s Serenade in E minor, 
and the “Meistersinger” Overture. 








THE FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Recent Premieres 
In New York Concerts 


Composers’ Showcase 


Nonagon Gallery, April 6.—Music 
of Ralph Shapey and Arthur Berger 
was performed at the sixth “Com- 
posers’ Showcase” concert at the 
Nonagon art gallery. Mr. Shapey’s 
Sonata — Variations for Piano, and 
Mutations for Piano (a premiere) 
were played by Irma Wolpe. The 
Sonata—Variations was notable for 
its communicative rhythms, strong 
and logical sense of direction, and 
pleasing sonorities. Some of its thorn- 
iness lay in the rarely relieved, ag- 
gressive quality of its dissonance. 
The Mutations for Piano, written in 
a more fragmentary style, also of- 
fered examples of the composer’s 
manner of subjecting germinal mo- 
tives to a complex, interestingly var- 
ied intellectual development. Mr. 
Shapey’s Duo for Viola and Piano 
was performed by Walter Trampler, 
violist, and Lalan Parrott, pianist. 
Mr. Trampler’s impressively skilful, 
intense playing brought out the 
fiercely impassioned, strange quality 
of the work’s craggy melodic lines. 

Mr. Berger’s Two Episodes for 
Piano (1933) were given their first 
New York performance by the com- 
poser. Less harsh and more roman- 
tically inclined in style than Mr. 
Shapey’s works, they nonetheless owe 
much to the twelve-tone school. Mr. 
Berger’s music lacked the tension 
and thrust of Mr. Shapey’s music. 
Three One-Part Inventions, played by 
Miss Parrott, incorporated material 
of a less stimulating nature, develop- 
ing it in a thoroughgoing fashion. 
The Duo for Oboe and Clarinet was 
the most rewarding of Mr. Berger’s 
pieces on the program, delighting 
one for its sprightliness, wry humor 
and clever harmonic implications. Its 
performers were Ronald Roseman, 


oboist, and Stanley Walden, clari- 
netist. —D. B 
NAACC 


Carnegie Recital Hall, April 19.— 
For the fourth concert of its 25th 
year, the National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors 
presented music by five composers. 
The most impressive music came from 
Samuel Adler, who now teaches in 
Texas. His String Quartet No. 3 dis- 
played careful construction, and the 
string writing was effective and idio- 
matic. Only a lack of breadth in the 
spacing of its musical ideas impaired 
it. 

In contrast to the strongly organ- 
ized Adler Quartet was a Quintet for 
Flute and Strings by Will Gay Bottje, 
a composer from Michigan. It had 
some lovely moments, particularly in 
the more cantabile sections, but its 
form seemed rather haphazard. The 
piece also suffered from conflicting 
harmonic styles. Mr. Bottje has tal- 
ent, but it must be better disciplined. 
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GENA BRANSCOMBE 


Folk Song Arrangements For Women’s Voices 
* ok 


MADEMOISELLE. WILL YOU DANCE WITH ME? 


THE ARKANSAS TRAVELER 
BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 
OANCE IN THE MOONLIGHT 
J. Fischer & Bro. 


Beatrice MacLaughlin, a native 
New Yorker, contributed a Suite for 
Piano. The first two movements, a 
Prelude and Sarabande, clung to the 
dark lower sonorities of the piano, 
so that the finale, a Dance Burlesque 
which whirled up and down the key- 
board, was nicely set off. The Suite 
was pleasing, if somewhat lightweight. 
Much the same could be said for the 
Five Songs for Soprano by Ear! Kelly 
and Herbert Elwell. These two com- 
posers, both from Ohio, showed in 
common a penchant for a graceful 
vocal line, combined with extremely 
simple harmony in the piano accom- 
paniment. This technique worked 
very well in setting the simple lyric 
poems that Mr. Kelly chose, but Mr. 
Elwell fared less convincingly in his 
attempt to build more dramatic poems 
to musical climaxes. 

The performances at this concert 
ranged from the fine singing of Ellen 
Mayl Herberich in the Five Songs 
for Soprano to the unsatisfactory 
playing of the string quartet in the 
pieces by Mr. Adler and Mr. Bottje. 
It is no service to music to present 
contemporary works to the public 
in poor performances. —S. A. 


Music in Our Time 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, April 
20.—This concert was notable for 
the delightfulness of most of the 
music presented. Lester Trimble set 
the pace with his Cantata for Soprano 
and Three Instruments, based on four 
fragments from “The Canterbury 
Tales”. Mr. Trimble has succeeded 
in the difficult task of making a faith- 
ful, and indeed illuminating, setting 
of the text, while still Preserving a 
total architectural sense in the music. 
In setting the Middle English poetry, 
he has deftly blended archaic and 
modern musical elements. Dorothy 
Renzi sang the vocal line clearly and 
well, and was ably supported by Lois 
Schaefer, flute, David Glazer, clari- 
net, and Stoddard Lincoln, harpsi- 
chord. 

Willard Roosevelt’s Serenade for 
Oboe, Viola, and Cello underneath 
the surface of its relative harmonic 
and dynamic simplicity was rhythmi- 
cally subtle and charming. Robert 
Bloom is a superb oboist, and he was 
joined in a fine performance by the 
violist Harry Zaratzian and the cellist 
Charles McCracken. 

Ray Green’s Short Sonata No. 2 
for Piano, which was well played by 
Douglas Nordli, is a curious piece. 
The first and last movements are both 
built the same way, alternating rapid 
forceful and slower lyric sections, in 
a contemporary style. The middle 
movement consists of an expressive 
melody over rich, slowly descending 
seventh and ninth chords. Although 
each of the ideas is effective, the 
different musical idioms seem incon- 
gruous when so closely juxtaposed. 

The concert closed with a fine per- 
formance by Max Pollikoff of Bar- 
tok’s magnificent but fiendishly dif- 
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Orchestral Works 


Borishansky, Elliott: 
April 17) 
Markevitch, Igor: 
Prokofieff, Serge: 
Orchestra, April 1 
Rochberg, George: 
Rozsa, Miklos: 
Orchestra, April 1) 
Saminsky, Lazare: 
Orchestral Association, April 2 


_Operas 

_ Barab, Seymour : 

™~ Bucci, Mark: 
April 6) 

“ Giannini, Vittorio: 

Company, April | 13) 

Kurka, Robert: 
Company, April 23) 


“Tcare”’ 


“Chanticleer” 


Company, April 3) : : 
Rieti, Vittorio: “The Pet Shop” 


April 14) 
Rorem, Ned: “The Robbers” 
Songs 


Canteloube, Joseph: 
Edmunds, John: “Lullaby” 
Martinet, Jean-Louis: 


Choral Music 


Brant, Henry: “The Children’s Hour” 
Busch, Adolf: 


Cherubini, Luigi: “Third 
Association, April 29) 
Hart, Frederic: 
Hindemith, Paul: 
April 20 ) 
Jacob, Gordon: “Highways”, 
Milhaud, Darius: “Adages” 
Pike, Alfred: Sanctus, Benedictus, 


0 AA 


First Performances in New York Concerts 


“Music for Orchestra” 


(New York Philharmonic, 
Concerto for Left Hand and Orchestra (Philadelp! 


“Tale for a Deaf Ear” 
“The Taming of the Shrew” 

“The Good Soldier Schweik”’ 

~ Moore, Douglas: “The Ballad of Baby Doe” 


(Mannes College Opera Workshop, 


“Songs of the Auvergne” 
and ‘Apothecary’ s Songs”’ 
“Trois Melodies” 


“Weary irom Labor” (Lloyd Chamber Singers, 
“Canticle to Hope” (Smith College & Yale Glee Club, 


(New York Philharmoni 
April 10) 


) 
Symphony No. 1 (Philadelphia Orchestra, April 1) 
Concerto for String Orchestra, Op. 17 


(Philadelph 


Fifth Sympboey for Chorus and Orchestra (Nationa 


(Neway Opera Workshop, April 21) 


(New York City Opera Company, 
(New York City Opera 
(New York City Opera 


(New York City Opera 


(Mannes College Opera Workshop, 


April 14) 


(Margot Ward, Apri! 6 
(Ellie Mao, Apri! 12) 


(Margot Ward, April 6) 


(Collegiate Chorale, April 2) 

Psalm No. 6 (Temple University Choir, April 22) 

Calabro, Louis: Motet in 42 parts (Collegiate Chorale, April 22) 

olemn Mass in A major (National Orchestral 


April 24) 


a Cantata of Travel (Schola Cantorum of 
Hobart & William Smith Colleges, April 19) 

Musica Viva, April 9) 

and Credo of Mass for Men’s Voices 
(St. John’s College Glee Club, "April 15) 


Sit nn an 


ficult Sonata for Solo Violin. Mr. 
Pollikoff not only directs the Music 
in Our Time series, but also fre- 
quently contributes to its notably high 
standard of performances. A. 


New Music Concert 


Carl Fischer Concert Hall, April 
29.—The fourth evening in the New 
Music Concerts series featured the 
world premiere of George Rochberg’s 
Sonata for Clarinet and Piano (com- 
missioned by the Serge Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation) and the United 
States premieres of Shostakovich’s 
String Quartet No. 6, and the Sonata 
for Cello and Piano, No. 3 by Claudio 
Santoro. 

As dodecaphonic as Mr. Rochberg’s 
composition might sound, its struc- 
tural and thematic material actually 
stems from the conformity of a four- 
tone root. These four tones bounce 
through all four movements with stub- 
born consistency, and the composer 
obviously had a lot of fun in guiding 
them through all sorts of capricious 
escapades, making them quarrel and 
reconcile, letting them rest in dynamic 
shades, or just look at them through 
jazz-tinted spectacles. Drollery, anger, 
and melancholy are freely supplied in 
the score, and the descending phrase 
at the end of the last movement, like 
a big question mark, leaves everything 
to the listener’s imagination. After de- 
liberately refusing through all four 
movements to grow his seeds to a 
fruitful statement, Mr. Rochberg re- 
signs — perhaps a little tongue-in- 
cheek. 

The director of the series, Eric 
Simon, clarinetist, and Alicia Schach- 
ter, pianist, played the difficult piece 
with admirable musicianship, although 
a very humid evening did not provide 
the best climate for a woodwind play- 
er. 

Shostakovich’s quartet is somewhat 
conventional, but has nevertheless 
genuinely graceful and _ energetic 
moments in it. There is mysterious 
wondering in the second movement, 


and in the third, the composer bows 
reverently from the waist to a pass- 
ing troika, or, rather a_ tractor; 
mourning Russians on the way toa 
collective farm—Good Mother Rus- 
sia! A wild argument in the fourth 
movement is quickly hushed, and 
everything ends in quiet and peace, 
The work, definitely written with the 
average listener and selective censor 
in mind, was played by the National 
String Quartet. 

Santoro’s cello sonata, the third 
premiere, was disappointing. Strong 
Brazilian coffee mixed with a thin 
French salon punch make not too 
good a melange and leave a bad 
aftertaste. Daniel Vandersall and 
Alicia Schachter served it just the 
same with skill and refinement. 

Robert Kurka’s delightful Moravian 
Folk Songs, Op. 18 (a suite for wood- 
wind quartet), and Bernard Wagenaar’s 
pleasant, but uneven, Concertino for 
Eight Instruments completed the eve- 
ning. —J. F.& 


Charence €. Crane 


306 So. Wabash Ave Chicago 
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Faust. Distinguished stars; in English 

The Medleys, duo-pianists 

Theatre Men, male octet & soprano 
From the Lyric Opera of Chicago 

Sudler-Powers-Shelters Trio 
Baritone, cello, piano 

Serenaders Male Quartet 
4 of Chicago's finest solo voices 
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Composers Named 
In Ford Grant Series 


Six American composers have re- 
ceived the first commissions in the 
American Music Center Commission- 
ing Series made possible by a grant of 
$210,000 from the Ford Foundation. 
The composers and the six orchestras 
for which they are writing works for 
the 1958-59 season are: Robert Moevs 
—Boston Symphony; Gilbert Trythall 
— Knoxville Symphony; Paul Felter 
— Minneapolis Symphony; Edmund 
Haines—Oklahoma City Symphony; 
Halsey Stevens—San Francisco Sym- 
phony; and John LaMontaine—Na- 
tional Symphony in Washington, D. C. 

Each of these participating orches- 
tras has agreed to perform at least 
three of the other works, besides the 
one it has commissioned for itself. 
This will result in at least 24 perform- 
ances in various regions of the nation. 

The six composers were chosen by 
a National Committee appointed by 
the American Music Center made up 
of the conductors of the orchestras, 
Charles Murich, David Van Vactor, 
Antal Dorati, Guy Fraser Harrison, 
Enrique Jorda, and Howard Mitchell; 
and also of Otto Luening, chairman; 
Ray Green, manager and co-ordinator 
of the Series; Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan, 
president of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs; Ernst Bacon, com- 

r; and two music critics, Alfred 
rankenstein, of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, and Paul Hume, of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 


The Serge Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation in the Library of Con- 
gress has commissioned eight com- 
posers—four working in this country 
and four abroad—to write various 
works, The composers and types of 
the commissioned works are Ingolf 
Dahl, Los Angeles—a work for cham- 
ber ensemble; Karl Amadeus Hart- 
mann, Munich—a work for symphony 
orchestra; Alan Hovhaness, New York 
City—a work for chorus and strings; 
Salvatore Martirano, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; now of the American Academy 
in Rome—a work for small ensemble; 
Julian Orbon, Havana, Cuba—a work 
for symphony orchestra and four 
string soloists; Melvin Powell, New 

naan, Conn.—a work for piano and 
string quartet; George Rochberg, 
Newtown Square, Pa.—a sonata for 
clarinet and piano; Michael Tippett, 
Wadhurst, England—an orchestral 
work for the theatre. 


Guggenheim Fellowships awarded 
this year included in the field of 
music Day'd Diamond, Carl George 
Parrish, Jack Beeson, Lee Hoiby, 
Ezra Laderman, Edward Arthur Lipp- 
man, Attil'o Joseph Macero, and Jan 
Meyerowitz. 


The National Institute and the 
American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters has announced the winners of 
the 1958 awards. In the field of 
Music they are Arnold Franchetti, 
= Johnson, and Billy Jim Lay- 


Benjamin Lees, who will be the 
first American composer to be 
awarded the Sir Arnold Bax Society’s 
Medal in London on April 14, has 

commissioned by the Louisville 
Orchestra to write a symphonic work. 


The Harvard Musical Association 


commissioned a chamber-music 
Work from each of four composers 


May, 1958 


John David Kraehenbuehl, Robert 
Walter Moevs, William Overton 
Smith, and Chaloner Porter Spencer. 
Each commission consists of a $500 
award. The works are scheduled to 
receive their first performance at the 
Harvard Musical Association before 
May 1, 1959. 


Roy Harris was the guest of the 
Portland Junior Symphony Orchestra 
Association for a Composer Work- 
shop at Portland, Ore., during the 
week of April 13. He also conducted 
the orchestra in the premiere of his 
Reverie and Dance on April 19, com- 
missioned by the group. 


Gena Branscombe’s “Two Choral 
Dances” were performed by the Con- 
cert Ensemble on April 8 at Jordan 
Hall, Boston. She gave an address 
on “Women Composers and Conduc- 
tors” before the Women’s Press Club 
of New York on April 26. 


A catalogue of Fritz Buechter’s 
works has been released by the 
Baerenreiter Verlag Kassel und Basel. 
The German composer has been in 
this country recently conducting some 
of his many choral works, at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and De Paul University. 


Two string quartets, commissioned 
by Cincinnati's La Salle Quartet, will 
be performed at this year’s festival in 
Strasbourg of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music. The two 
works are by Hans Erich Apostel (Aus- 
tria), and Herbert Brun (Israel). 


The New Haven Symphony has re- 
ceived a special grant from the Wil- 
liam Inglis Morse Trust for Music 
to commission a major work. The 
commission has been granted to John 
La Montaine. 


David Van Vactor is working on 
the completion of his Second Sym- 
phony, made possible by a Guggen- 
heim Grant. 


Anthem Competition. Auspices: Capi- 
tal University Chapel Choir Con- 
ductors’ Guild. For an anthem suit- 
able for average choir. Prize: $100. 
Deadline: Sept. 1, 1958. For fur- 
ther information write to Everett 
W. Mehrley, Mees Conservatory of 
Music, Capital University, Colum- 
bus 9, Ohio. 





Leventritt Competition for Violin, 
Viola, and Violoncello. Open to 
respective instrumentalists of all 
nationalities between the ages of 17 
and 28. Award: Engagements as 
soloists with leading United States 


orchestras. Deadline for applica- 
tion: June 1, 1958. Write to The 
Edgar M. Leventritt Foundation, 
1128 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 


Marian Anderson Scholarship Fund. 
for singers between the ages of 16 
and 32. Awards: $1,000 and other 
scholarships. Winners are to be 
presented after auditions in the 
early fall of 1958. For further in- 
formation write to the Fund, 762 
South Martin Street, Phila. 46, Pa. 


Ohio University’s Competition for a 
new Chamber Opera. Open to all 
citizens of the United States. For 
works which had not yet had a com- 
plete performance and are about 45 
minutes in duration. Award: Per- 
formance by the Ohio University 
Opera Workshop. Deadline: July 
1, 1958. Write to John Bergsagel, 
School of Music, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 


Lado Composition Contest. Auspices: 
National Association of American 
Composers and Conductors. Award: 
$500. For further information write 
to Lado, Inc., c/o NAACC, 15 West 
67th Street, New York 23. 


Arturo Toscanini Memorial Competi- 
tion. Auspices: Symphony of the 
Air. For violin, cello, flute, horn, 
piano, and voice. Awards: Cash 
prizes and appearances with the 
orchestra. For further information 
write to Symphony of the Air, Car- 
negie Hall, New York City. 


The Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation has announced that three 
artists would be presented in New 
York debut recitals under its auspices 
next season: Joseph Schwartz, pianist, 
of New York, a pupil of Irwin Freud- 
lich at the Juilliard School of Music; 
Shirley Carter, mezzo-soprano, of Los 
Angeles, a pupil of Rosina Freschl at 


Juilliard; and Elaine Lee, violinist, of 
Pittsburgh, a pupil of Ivan Galamian, 
at the Curtis Institute of Music. 


The results of the competitions 
sponsored by Ricordi Americana of 
Buenos Aires, and Ricordi Brasileira 
of Sao Paulo, have been announced. 
Winners were Julian Bautista for his 
Sinfonia for Orchestra, and Cesar 
Guerra Peixe for his “Serie Nordes- 
tina for Piano”. 


Auditions of the Air 
Winners Named 


Winners of the 19th Metropolitan 
Opera Auditions of the Air, co- 
sponsored by the American Broad- 
casting Company and the Metropoli- 
tan, were Martina Arroyo, soprano, 
New York City; Grace Bumbry, 
mezzo-soprano, St. Louis; Charles K. 
L. Davis, tenor, Hawaii; and Lillian 
Messina, soprano, Brooklyn—who 
won $1,000 each from ABC; Ilona 
Kombrink, soprano, Toronto, who 
won the $1,000 Fisher Foundation 
scholarship; Lucille Kailer, soprano, 
Milwaukee, who won the $1,000 F. 
K. Weyerhaeuser award as top choice 
among regional audition winners. 

Barbara  Leichsenring, soprano, 
Chicago, won a second $1,000 Weyer- 
haeuser award. Barbara Faulkner, 
soprano, New Orleans, and Jeff 
Morris, tenor, Lima, Ohio, shared the 
Euclid W. McBride award, winning 
$500 each. 

Winners of the regional auditions 
conducted by the National Council 
of the Metropolitan Opera this year, 
some of whom took part in the 
Metropolitan Auditions of the Air, 
were Grace Bumbry (West), Barbara 
Faulkner (Southeast), Lucille Kailer 
(Upper Midwest), Barbara Leichsen- 
ring (Central), R. Adair McGowen 
(Southwest), Brunetta Mazzolini 
(Northwest), Jeff Morris (Great 
Lakes), Helen Cox Raab (Midwest). 





SIXTH ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL TOUR 


Departures: June 4, June 30, July 13 


Visiting Scandinavia, Vienna, Holland, Prades, Rome, Verona, Salzburg, Munich, 
Bayreuth, Lucerne. From: $1848. 





Tickets, Accommodations, 
Transportation 


VANCOUVER oe a Salah 
INTERNATIONAL — or ne eu aizburg 
FESTIVAL wT Edinburgh Lucerne 
July 19-August 16 as Be Ma os at Berlin — And ‘oll 
ckets an 


accommodations 


other Festivals 





FESTIVAL OF TWO WORLDS 


Spoleto, Italy: June 5 to June 29 


Gian-Carlo Menotti — John Butler — Jose Quintero — Thomas Schippers — 
Giovanni Urbani 


Brochure with program and all-inclusive arrangements in preparation. 








For information and reservations, please apply to: 


MAYFAIR TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
“THE ARTIST'S AGENT" 
119 West 57th St.—Tel.: Plaza 7-5985—Cable: MAYTRASERY—New York 19, N. Y. 








Aug. 5, 12, 14 
CORELLI + YEEND « 
CARTER! « VINCO « 

CAPECCHI 
Cond.: ANTONINO VOTTO 


* 
AIDA 
July 27, 31, 
Aug. 2, 6, 9, 13, 15 
BERGONZI + LEONTYNE 


Cond.: TULLIO SERAFIN 





TURANDOT 36th Season of Grand Opera in the LA FAVORITA 
(Puccini) Open Air with Italy's Great Stars ( Donizetti) 
July 24, 26, 29, July 30, 


from JULY 24 to AUGUST 16, 1958 


THE ARENA DI VERONA 


(Superintendent: Birdo Missiroli) 


Advance Booking: care of E. A. SPETTACOLI LIRICI 


Via Patuzzi 9, VERONA, ITALY 
Cable: ENTE ARENA VERONA 


Aug. 3, 7, 10, 16 
SIMIONATO «+ POGGI « 
BASTIANINI « VINCO 
Cond.: FRANCESCO 
MOLINARI PRADELLI 
. 
Over 25,000 Seats 
Popular Prices 
Stalis: 4000 Lire ($6.40); 2500 
Lire ($4.00); 2000 Lire ($3.20). 


Gradinata Seats 1000 Lire 
($1.60); 500 Lire ($0.80). 
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Two Organ Series 


Two organ series that deserve more 
than ordinary attention are those de- 
voted to the First International Con- 
gress of Organists, held in London in 
the summer of 1957, and to the com- 
plete organ works of Liszt. The for- 
mer, which will eventually run to six 
volumes, with two disks in each, is 
being issued by Mirrosonic Records at 
$9.95 a volume, $7.95 if purchased 
early, and $42.75 for a subscription 
to the whole series. Vol. I (DRE 
1001-3)*** and Vol. II (DRE 
1004)*** are now available. 

In the series will be found recorded 
many of the outstanding organ and 
choral programs that were the meat 
of the pathbreaking London congress. 
The programs included a high pro- 
portion of relatively unfamiliar music, 
generally worth hearing; but the chief 
fascination of these records is hearing 
a variety of organs unknown to those 
who have not been to England, all 
played by expert musicians. These 
instruments are of a more sober cast 
than those usually found in America 
or even in Continental Europe, but 
their very sobriety gives them a 
unique charm, which is frequently en- 
hanced by exceptionally lovely solo 
stops. 

Because of the quick succession of 
events at the congress, Mirrosonic’s 
engineers were severely handicapped 
in recording these programs, with 
scarcely time to set up their equip- 
ment, much less sample the acoustics 
(usually difficult) of the hall or enjoy 
a brief run-through with the per- 
former. These difficulties are reflected 
in the recording, for the engineers 
were not always able to solve the 
problem of overresonance, anticipate 
sudden dynamic shifts in the music, 
or blot out such extraneous sounds as 
audience caughs, cathedral bells, etc. 
But for the most part the organ 
sound is remarkably clear and well 
balanced, and the engineers must be 
congratulated on a spectacular job 
under the circumstances. 

In Vol. I, Marilyn Mason, of the 
United States, is heard on the West- 
minster Abbey organ with the Harvey 
Phillips Orchestra, conducted by Leo 
Sowerby and Searle a, in 
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Beethoven ‘'Tempest’’ Sonata 
Chopin Etudes, Mazurka, Scherzo 
“‘Admirable Piano Sound 
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—Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Concert Hall Presence High Fidelity 
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Sowerby’s Classic Concerto, Matthew 
Camidge’s Concerto in G minor, and 


Seth Bingham’s “Connecticut Suite”. 
Gerald Bales, of Canada, is heard on 
the West Console of Westminster 
Cathedral in Bach’s Trio Sonata No. 
1 and Prelude and Fugue in D major, 
Dupré’s Antiphon III, Herbert 
Howells’ Psalm Prelude No. 2 (First 
Set), Frederick Karam’s Gigue, and 
Healey Willan’s Introduction, Passa- 
caglia and Fugue. 

Vol. I also includes a small disk on 
which is recorded an amusing address 
to the congress by Sir William McKie, 
organist at Westminster Abbey and 
chairman of the congress. 

In Vol. II, Robert Baker, of the 
United States, is heard on the Temple 
Church organ in the Adagio and 
Finale of Handel’s Concerto No. 1, 
Robert Crandell’s “Carnival”, Herman 
Berlinski’s “The Burning Bush”, Jean 
Langlais’s Dialogue on the Mixtures, 
Johann Christian Rinck’s Rondo for 
the Flute Stop, Philip James’s Pas- 
torale, Alfred Hollins’ A Trumpet 
Minuet, and Liszt’s Prelude and Fugue 
on B-A-C-H. C. H. Trevor, of Eng- 
land, is heard on the organ of St. 
Sepulchre’s Church in Conrad Pau- 
mann’s Three Pieces Founded on 
15th-Century German Songs, Chris- 
tian Ritter’s Sonata in D minor; Louis 
Marchand’s Fond d’Orgue, Nicholas 
le Bégue’s “Les Cloches”, William 
Selby’s Andante, Valdemar Sdder- 
holm’s Sonatina, Honegger’s Choral, 
Sigtenhorst Meyer’s Fugue, Op. 36, 
Parry’s Chorale Fantasia on an Old 
English Tune, and Max Reger’s 
“Dankpsalm”, Op. 145, No. 2 

The complete organ works of Liszt 
fill a five-disk series issued by M-G-M 
(E 3576 to 3580, $3.98 each) kk*, 
and are played by Richard Ellsasser 
on the organ of the John Hays Ham- 
mond Jr. Museum in Gloucester, 
Mass. 

The music is distributed as follows: 
Vol. I: Variations on “Weinen, 
Klagen, Sorgen, Zagen”; “Evocation 
a la Chapelle Sixtine”. Vol. II: Fan- 
tasy and Fugue on “Ad nos, ad 
salutarem undam”, Prelude and Fugue 
on B-A-C-H. Vol. Il: Mass for 
Organ, Requiem. Vol. IV: “Ora pro 
nobis” (“Litanei”); “Der Papst- 
Hymnus”, Kirchen-Hymne: “Salve 
Regina”, Kirchen-Hymne: “Ave maris 
stella”, Adagio. Vol. V: Introitus, 
“Trauerode”, “Ave Maria von Arca- 
delt”, “Angelus”: “Priére aux anges 
gardiens”. 

The best-known of these works re- 
main the best of the lot—the Varia- 
tions on “Weinen, Klagen”, the 
Fantasy and Fugue on “Ad nos”, and 
the Prelude and Fugue on B-A-C-H. 
But there is a good deal of interest in 
the other music, even though most of 
it was not conceived for organ origi- 
nally. Largely a product of Liszt’s 
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last years, when he became more and 
more wrapt up in the church, the 
music is for the most part quiet and 
meditative, with very little suggestion 
of the unique harmonies that Liszt 
began experimenting with. 

Mr. Ellsasser plays the bombastic 
works with immense virtuosity and 
the milder works with the proper 
devotion. The organ is appropriately 
Romantic in construction for the 
musical materials. —R. A. E. 


Musical Exodus 


Handel: “Israel in Egypt”. Soloists, 
choruses of the University of Utah, 


and Utah Symphony, Maurice 
Abravanel, conductor. (Westmin- 
ster XWL 2224, $9.98) 

kkk 


In one of its very handsome silver- 
grey albums, Westminster has issued 
a recording of “Israel in Egypt” that 
does honor to the composer, the 
bicentenary of whose death will be 
widely celebrated next spring. The 
chorus is the protagonist in this 
mighty, if uneven work, and many 
of its passages are among the most 
magnificent Handel ever wrote. 

The Peters edition is the basis of 
this version, prepared by Kurt List. 
It begins with the introduction for 
strings that Handel wrote for a 
Funeral Anthem and it omits any 
section known to have been lifted 
bodily from other works. 

The result is a swift-moving, dra- 
matic score,. well sung by _ the 
choruses, and, above all, brilliantly 
played by the Utah Symphony, under 
Mr. Abravanel’s vigorous and _per- 
ceptive direction. Opportunities are 
limited for the soloists, outstanding 
among whom is Grace Bumbry, con- 
tralto, who was a Metropolitan Audi- 
tions of the Air winner this year. 
Always adequate and sometimes more 
than that are the other soloists: 
Blanche Christensen and Colleen 
Bischoff, sopranos; Dale Blackburn. 
tenor; Don Watts and Warren Wood, 
basses. —R. A. E. 


Spanish Delicacies 


Falla: “Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain”. San Francisco Symphony, 
Enrique Jorda, conductor. Artur 
Rubinstein, piano. 


Granados: “The Maiden and the 
Nightingale”, “Danzas Espanolas” 
No. 5 (“Andaluza”); Albéniz: 
“Cordoba”, “Sevillana”; Falla: 
“Miller’s Dance”; Mompou: 
“Canc6 I Dansa”. Artur Rubin- 


stein, piano. 
2181, $4.98) 
kkk 


(RCA Victor LM 


Mr. Rubinstein’s new recording of 
“Nights in the Gardens of Spain” is 
superior to his former, with Vladimir 
Golschmann conducting the St. Louis 
Symphony. In the new version the 
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pianist seems in a more relaxed and 
less virtuosic mood, and Mr. Jordg 
is more subtle and atmospheric ig 
his approach than was Mr. Golsch- 
mann. And, of course, present-day 
recording techniques do far more jus. 
tice to the score than was formerly 
possible. Mr. Rubinstein may be of 
Polish birth, but he plays Spanish 
music to the manner born. The piano 
solos are all well known (except for 
the Haunting “Cancé I Dansa” of 
Mompou), but as the artist plays 
them he reveals beauties that were 
previously unsuspected. — F. M., Jr, 


Records in Brief 


Dimitri Mitropoulos conducts the 
New York Philharmonic in Tchai- 
kovsky’s Symphony No. 6 (Columbia 
ML 5235)kx%*. An_ unpretentious, 
moving, and well-regulated addition 
to the oft-recorded “Pathétique”. 

On Vox (PL 10,590)*** Heinrich 
Hollreiser conducts the Bamberg Sym- 
phony in an animated, brisk record- 
ing of favorite orchestral dance num- 
bers, including Weinberger’s Polka, 
Furiant, and Fugue from “Schwanda”, 
Smetana’s Polka, Furiant, and Dance 
of the Comediens from “The Bartered 
Bride”, Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance”, Strauss’s First Sequence of 
Waltzes from “Der Rosenkavalier”, 
and Tchaikovsky’s Waltz and Polo- 
naise from “Eugene Onegin”. 

Beethoven's “Eroica”, recorded by 
the Minneapolis Symphony under the 
direction of Antal Dorati (Mercury 
MG 50141)*** is an excellent tech- 
nical job, but the interpretation is 
somewhat hollow and hasty, and can 
not compare with the disks of Kara- 
jan or Bruno Walter. 

A well-rendered, and neat addition 
for the chamber-music library is the 
Trio di Bolzano’s record of Dvorak’s 
Trio in E minor, Op. 90, and 
Smetana’s Trio in G m‘nor, Op. 15 
(Vox PL 10,440)***. The trio has 
spark and homogeneity, but lacks a 
certain rythmical leeway, necessary 
for this type of music. 

Leopold Stokowski conducts the 
Berlin Philharmonic in Stravinsky's 
“Petruchka” and “Firebird”. (Capitol 
PAO 8407)*x*x*. As can be expected, 
fireworks of sound and bold colors in 
true Stokowski fashion. Unfortunately 
“Petruchka” is given in an abridged 
version, and some important passages 
are left out. 

Leopold Stokowski conducting His 
Symphony Orchestra can be heard in 
a new album titled “Music for 
Str'ngs” (Capitol PAO 8415)km, 
which includes short pieces by Bach 
and Gluck as well as Borodin’s Noc- 
turne (the slow movement of the Sec- 
ond Quartet), Paganini’s “Moto Per- 
petuo”, and Rachmaninoff’s “Vo 
calise’ All in all, these are disap- 
pointing performances, the works 
sounding bloated and endlessly drawn 
out. 


Nort MMM 
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Prior to Michael Rabin’s recital for the Kingston (N.Y.) Community 
Concert Association: left to right, Mrs. L. V. Bogert, artists’ entertainment 


chairman ; 


first vice-president; Mr. Rabin; 


Mrs. Bernard Forst, second vice-president; Stuart Munson, 
Leon Pommers, accompanist; 


John 


McCullough, president; Leonard Stine, third vice-president 


Three American Groups 
Go Overseas 


Three of America’s most noted 
musical organizations left the United 
States in late April and early May 
for tours overseas. The American 
Ballet Theatre headed for Europe on 
April 25 for a four-month visit to 
Europe and North Africa. The New 
York Philharmonic left two days 
later for seven weeks of concerts in 
Latin America, and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra left on May 10 for an 
eight-week tour of Europe. All three 
trips are sponsored by. the Interna- 
tional Cultural Program of the 
United States, administered by the 
American National Theatre and 
Academy (ANTA). 

The dance troupe will be the first 
American ballet company to appear 
in Casablanca, Rabat, and Tangier, 
all in Morocco; Warsaw, Helsinki, 
Oslo, and Dublin. It wiil also be seen 
in two separate engagements at the 
Brussels Fair, at the Holland Festi- 
val, and in other cities in Germany, 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Spain. The company then returns to 
the United States to open a three- 
week engagement at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York. 

The Philharmonic’s itinerary in- 
cludes Panama City; Caracas and 
Maracaibo, Venezuela; Bogota, Me- 
dellin, and Cali, Colombia; Guaya- 
quil and Quito, Ecuador; Lima, Peru; 
La Paz, Bolivia; Asuncion, Paraguay; 
Valparaiso and Santiago, Chile; 
Mendoza, Cordoba, and Buenos Aires, 
Argentina; Montevideo, Uruguay; 
Porto Alegre, Sao Paulo, and Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil; and Mexico City. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos and Leonard 
Bernstein are sharing the conductorial 
assignments. Works by such Amer- 
ican composers as Copland, Harris, 
Schuman, Barber, Charles Turner, 
and Gershwin are scheduled, with at 
least one being played in each of the 


38 concerts. Works by three Latin 
American composers will also be per- 
formed. 

The Philadelphians will play 42 
concerts, of which 22 are to be given 
in Russia and its satellite nations. 
Main centers to be covered will be 
London, Bordeaux, Paris, Bucharest, 
Kieff, Moscow, Leningrad, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, Bergen, Oslo, 
Vienna, Krakow, Warsaw, Cologne, 
Amsterdam, Zurich, Belgrade, Mu 
nich, and Brussels. Eugene Ormandy 
will conduct all the concerts. 


Eight Operas Set 
For Puerto Rico Event 


San Juan, P. R.—Eight operas are 
scheduled for the fifth annual opera 
season here, to be held June 13 to 21: 


“Carmen”, “La Forza del Destino”, 
“La Traviata”, “Aida”, “Andrea 
Chenier”, “La Bohéme”, “Madama 


Butterfly”, and “Rigoletto”. 

Engaged for the casts are Eleanor 
Steber, Lucine Amara, Maria Gio- 
vanna, Madelaine Chambers, Mary 
Lesawyer, Belen Amparan, Thelma 
Altman, Richard Tucker, Carlo Ber- 
gonzi, Roberto Turrini, Paul Franke, 
Walter Cassel, Frank Guarrera, Cor- 
nell MacNeil, Cesare Bardelli, Joseph 
Folmer, Calvin Marsh, Jerome Hines, 
Lloyd Harris, Joshua Hecht, and 
William Wilderman. 

The festival will be presented again 
in the University of Puerto Rico 
Theatre in Rio Piedras, partially 
sponsored by the Empressas Ferre, the 
balance being undertaken personally 
by Hernan Nigaglioni, of Puerto 
Rico, and Albert B. Gins, of New 
York, business administrator and 
director general, respectively, of the 
company. 





Weiner & Beinhorn Associates, the 
sole personal representative for Joey 
Alfidi, eight-year-old conducting 


prodigy, are planning his current tour. | 
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American Opera Season at City Center 


(Continued from page 7) 
her voice was badly strained in top 
phrases. She was making her debut 
with the company, as were David 
Atkinson, as Sam, and William Met- 
calf and Stanley Kolk, who made up 
the deadly television trio with Naomi 
Collier. Mr. Atkinson forced even 
more unmercifully than Miss Wolff, 
but, like her, he made the most of his 
patchy role. The others were also 
adept. Michael Pollock’s staging was 
properly casual in tone, and the sets 
and costumes by Andreas Nomikos 
were functional if rather unhandsome. 
—R. §. 


April 18.—Seymour Lipkin, who 
made his debut in New York as a 
conductor the week previously at the 
City Center, again led the perform- 
ance of Bernstein’s sophomoric oper- 
atic dramatization of domestic trials 
and tribulations, “Trouble in Tahiti”. 
Though this is no score by which to 
evaluate Mr. Lipkin’s talents, he was 
in good command of the situation, the 
orchestra sounding clean and crisp. 
His pace was lively, never letting the 
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music drag. Occasionally the sonori- 
ties covered the singers, but since only 
about ten per cent of the performer’s 
words came across the footlights, this 
hardly seemed to matter. 

A lack of clear enunciation also 
plagued the Bucci opera, though Pa- 
tricia Neway, as Laura, and William 
Chapman, as Tracy, were clearly 
understood. Two singers made their 
debuts with the company in this opera 
—Rita Kolacz, as the Woman, and 
Robert Moulson, as the Soldier. Miss 
Kolacz began somewhat tentatively, 
but her rich voice made a striking 
effect, and one had the impression 
that she will be a valuable asset to 
the company. Mr. Moulson also ac- 
quitted himself well, his voice having 
a warm, lyric quality. Completing 
the cast for “Tale for a Deaf Ear”, 
which was conducted by Arnold 
Gamson, were Lee Verona and 
Arthur Newman. Jean Sanders, David 
Atkinson, Naomi Collier, William 
Metcalf, and Stanley Kolk were the 
singers in “Trouble in Tahiti”. 

—F. M., Jr. 


Lost in the Stars 


April 10.—No one could fail to be 
touched by the eloquent production of 
the Maxwell Anderson-Kurt Weill 
“Lost in the Stars”, staged by Jose 
Ouintero for the New York City 
Opera. Everything was carefully 
shaded and focused; the timing was 
swift; and much of the impact of 
Alan Paton’s novel “Cry. The Beloved 
Country” was preserved. Andreas 


| Nomikos had provided striking scen- 


ery and costumes, and Julius Rudel 
conducted with the vigor and authority 
that has marked all of his work this 


| season. 


Lawrence Winters gave one of the 
finest performances of his career as 
Stephen Kumalo, poignant in its noble 
humanity and dramatic intensitv. Also 
memorable were the characterizations 
of Shirley Carter, as Irina; Louis Gos- 
sett, as Absalom Kumalo; Frederick 
O’Neal, as John Kumalo; John Irving, 
as Arthur Jarvis; and of all of the 
others in the large cast. Even the 
children performed like veterans. The 
choral singing was as distinguished as 
the solo work. 

In view of this satisfying theatre 
experience, it almost seems super- 
fluous to point out that the Weill 
music is the least important element 


| in it. Most of the action is carried 


with spoken dialogue and the trite 
score, with its shopworn tunes and 
stickily sweet orchestration in the 
Broadway vein, really adds nothing 
to the work. Yet one would not have 


| wanted to miss this performance, and 


the production proved so popular that 
a week was added to the season to re- 
veat it. For once, it is fair to say 
that the artists have transcended their 
material and molded a patchy and 
sprawling work into shape. —R. S. 


Gino Smart, chorus master for 
“Lost in the Stars”, conducted the 
performance on the evening of May 
3, for the first time at the City Cen- 
ter. McHenry Boatwright was sched- 
uled to sing the focal role of Stenhen 
Kumalo at the matinee on May 10. 


The Taming of the Shrew 


April 13.—Of all the ten works in 
this season of American operas, Vit- 


| torio Giannini’s “The Taming of the 


Shrew” most closely follows tradition 
in its style and structure. With Dor- 
othy Fee as a colleague, he has fash- 
ioned the libretto after Shakespeare’s 


| play. And no one could deny that this 





William Chapman and Patricia 
Neway in “Tale for a Deaf Ear” 


is a genuine opera, bursting with 
melodies, clearly broken up into arias 
and ensembles, richly orchestrated 
and elaborately designed. Whether he 
is writing a love duet, a monologue, 
a quartet or a bustling full ensemble, 
Mr. Giannini works with practised 
skill. 

My dissatisfaction with this ingeni- 
ous score is limited to two factors. 
The actual material seems to me to be 
weak, often banal and sometimes in- 
appropriate, as in the overelaborate 
Straussian love duet between Bianca 
and Lucentio. And I think that Mr. 
Giannini has crowded too much into 
his score. Whereas the roistering 
comedy of Shakespeare is refreshing, 
this opera, with its echoes of Wagner, 
Strauss, Puccini, Debussy and others, 
leaves us wearied and breathless. But 
it would be unfair not to give the 
composer warm praise for solid work- 
manship and very effective vocal writ- 


ing. 

Phyllis Curtin was delightful in 
the extremely difficult role of Kathar- 
ina, who has to rage through most 
of the three acts on high notes. Only 
a skillful singer could have kept her 
voice in such good control. Sonia 
Stolin, making her debut with the 
company, as Bianca, was a good lyri- 
cal foil to her hot-headed sister, and 
sang prettily. 

Also making their debuts at the 
City Center were Paul Ukena, as 
Tranio; Chester Watson, as Baptista; 
Grant Williams, as Gremio; Walter 
Farrell, as Hortensio; and John Gil- 
laspy, as Biondello. Outstanding was 
Walter Cassel as Petruchio. Mr. 
Cassel was more careful about style 
than most of his colleagues, despite 
his boisterous characterization. John 
Alexander, as Lucentio, sang with 
ardor. if sometimes also with effort in 
top phrases. 

Margaret Webster has staged the 
work resourcefully, though with too 
much clowning for the good of the 
music. Watson Barratt’s scenery was 
acceptable. And Peter Hermann Adler 
(who had conducted the work when it 
was done by the NBC television 
opera) kept everything well in —_ 





April 27.—The main interest in the 
third performance of this delightfully 
entertaining work by Vittorio Gian- 
nini was focused on three new sides 
of the enamored quadrangle in Shake- 
spear’s Padua: Gail Manners as Kath- 
arina, Dolores Mari as Bianca, and 
Frank Porretta as Lucentio. Walter 
Cassel completed the passionate four- 
some by handling his Katharina with 
prescribed and well-known roughness, 
although it is believed that his off- 
stage courtship of Miss Manners—she 


is privately Mrs. Cassel—was based | 


on gentler inclinations. 
Miss Manners, looking lovely with 
her long blond hair, gave a full-fledged 


account of an instinctive female’s up. 
predictable stubbornness; if she some. 
times overacted it a bit, her deport. 
ment was still desirably graceful and 
charming. The quality of her vocalism 
was also occasionally a bit unyielding, 
but the piercing push in the upper 
levels was in this role acceptable. 

Dolores Mari made the younger gis. 
ter a no less appealing figure. She 
gave her a somewhat small, but delj- 
cately shaped, voice, and also kept 
dramatically on a straight and narrow 
path. She too, was very pretty to 
look at, which might somehow ex. 
plain the shy stiffness and slight awk. 
wardness of Frank Porretta as her 
suitor, who, as a Latin wooer, should 
really be conceived with a little more 
élan. More experience, also in vocal 
matters, will surely give his potentially 
good tenor voice greater accuracy and 
polish. 

The other participants of the per- 
formance, which was under the alert 
and secure guidance of Peter Her- 
mann Adler, had been heard in the 
premiere of the work. 

—J. F. §, 


Regina 


April 17.—With Marc Blitzstein’s 
“Regina” as with Kurt Weill’s “Lost 
in the Stars”, whatever feelings one 
might have about the music, one could 
enjoy the production without reserva- 
tion. Lillian Hellman’s “The Little 
Foxes” is so powerful a play that it 
would be bound to swamp almost any 
composer, and Mr. Blitzstein ham- 
pered himself by veering between two 
styles—one lyrical and operatic in the 
traditional sense (though modern in 
musical idiom) and the other straight 
Broadway. 

Every now and then, when the ac- 
tion mounts to a climax, he stops and 
makes one of the characters sing an 
embarrassingly trite musical comedy 
“number”. He wrote the work for the 
popular stage, but, ironically enough, 
it is the non-Broadway passages of 
the score that save it from seeming 
unworthy of the libretto and more or 
less a waste of time. 

Herman Shumlin has staged the 
work with the practical effectiveness 
and fluent pace that have marked all 
of the productions. Howard Bay's 
scenery is both helpful and _ highly 
decorative. Aline Bernstein’s costumes 
harmonize perfectly with it. And 
Robert Joffrey’s choreography marks 
an improvement over his previous 
work at the City Center. 

One of the many invaluable aspects 
of this American opera season has 
been the opportunity it has given to 
conductors, and Samuel Krachmal- 
nick, in his New York City Opera 
debut, made the most of the tricky 
score. 

Brenda Lewis has always been a 
shattering Regina, and she was sur- 
rounded by a cast of able actors and 
musicians. Four artists made their 
debuts and all were outstandingly 
good: Carol Brice, as Addie; Andrew 
Frierson, as Cal; Helen Strine, as 
Alexandra; and George Irving, as 
Benjamin Hubbard. Deeply touching 
was the Birdie of Elisabeth Carron, 
and Emile Renan and Loren Driscoll 
made the audience loathe them (as 
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they were supposed to) in brilliant 
characterizations of Oscar and Leo 
Hubbard. Joshua Hecht gave a dis- 
tinguished performance as William 
Marshall, and Ernest McChesney was 
a convincing William Marshall. es 


Louise Parker made her debut with 


the City Opera on May 2, as Addie 
in “Regina”. 


The Old Maid and the Thief 
The Medium 


April 20.—An American opera fes- 
tival without a work by Gian-Carlo 
Menotti would not be complete. And 
“The Medium”, which is possibly his 
strongest work, still cast its eerie spell 
jn this nerve-shattering performance. 
The New York City Opera was for- 
tunate to have Claramae Turner, who 
created the role as Madame Flora, 
for hers was a portrayal that was 
spine-tingling in its dramatic convic- 
tion as well as in its vocal eloquence 
and color. : 

The success or failure of a _per- 
formance may rest upon the shoulders 
of Madame Flora, but two young 
performers making their debuts with 
the company—Joan Carroll as Mon- 
ica and Marc Scott as Toby—made 
noteworthy contributions. Toby is, of 
course, a mute, and Mr. Scott han- 
died the part with just the right 
amount of childlike simplicity to 
make the lad a pitiable and not 
grotesque character. Miss Carroll 


also revealed considerable dramatic 
gifts, and her voice, though it had its 
unsteady moments, was pleasantly 
lyric. 
In other roles were Mary Lesaw- 
yer, as Mrs. Gobineau; Arthur New- 





Claramae Turner as Madame Flora 
in “The Medium” 


man, as Mr. Gobineau; and Jean 
Sanders, as Mrs. Nolan. The con- 
ductor Evan Whallon, who was also 
making his debut, should not be 
relegated to the end of the list of 
performers. With due consideration 
for the singers, he allowed the drama 
to weave its course with strict con- 
trol, and he also knew how to let 
the orchestra sing. 

Unlike “The Medium”, “The Old 
Maid and the Thief” sounded old- 
fashioned and out-of-date. Bill But- 
ler, who staged “The Medium” ef- 
fectively, let its humor fall rather 

vily. The orchestra, again con- 
ducted by Mr. Whallon, sparkled, but 
the comedy seemed tiresome. Out- 
standing in the cast was Ruth Kobart, 
a Miss Todd, but all the members— 
Jacquelynne Moody, as Laetitia; 
Beverly Bower, as Miss Pinkerton: 


and John Reardon, as Bob—-sang ef- 
ficiently. —F. M., Jr. 


May 1.—At this repetition of the 
Menotti double bill three members of 
the cast of “The Old Maid and the 
thief” took their roles for the first 
time with the New York City Opera: 

trice Krebs, as Miss Todd; Elisa- 
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beth Carron, as Miss Pinkerton; and 
William Metcalf, as Bob. Of the three 
newcomers, only Miss Krebs could be 
heard all of the time, partly owing to 
the heavy-handed and not very re- 
sourceful conducting of Evan Whallon. 
Miss Krebs is an accomplished singer, 
and it was not her fault that Bill 


Builer’s frantic staging of the piece | 
kept her out of breath much of the | 


time. 

Miss Carron was an amusingly 
fluttery and gossipy Miss Pinkerton, 
but, like Mr. Metcalf, she found the 
Menotti music hard going at times for 
a voice as light in texture as hers. The 
whole performance was forced. 

_I am sorry to report that matters 
did not improve in “The Medium”, 
which introduced Patricia Neway to 
the role of Madame Flora; Lee 
Venora to the role of Monica; and 
Helen Baisley to the role of Mrs. 
Nolan. 

Miss Neway indulged in some of 
the most distressing overacting that I 
have ever seen her do, with the result 
that she had nothing left for the 
climax, and the fact that the gun did 
not go off seemed a just punishment. 
Miss Venora acted well (except for 
her final exit) and sang charmingly 
if not always securely. Miss Baisley 
was excellent in all departments. Mr. 
Whallon obviously knew the score, 
but he conducted it pallidly. The 
opening phrase was enough to show 
how timid was his approach.—R. S. 


The Good Soldier Schweik 


April 23.—My first reaction after 
hearing Robert Kurka’s lusty and 
captivating opera “The Good Soldier 
Schweik” was a bitter regret that he 
could not live to see it performed. 
Ten months before he died of leu- 
kemia on Dec. 12, 1957, at 35, Kurka 
received the first Creative Arts Award 
from Brandeis University with the 
citation: “To Robert Kurka, a com- 
poser on the threshold of a career of 
real distinction.” 

He was on a far more fearsome 
threshold, and fought bravely against 
increasing weakness to get this opera 


completed. He had finished the vocal | 


score and most of the orchestration, 
and was able to indicate his sugges- | 
tions for the rest before he was struck | 


down. The work was completed by | 


his friend Hershy Kay so expertly | 


that no one would ever guess that | 


another hand had been involved. 


Kurka had composed a suite for | 


small band inspired by this subject in 
1952. He found a librettist in 1955, 
when he met Lewis Allan. He wrote 
the opera score for winds, brass, and 
percussion, thus keeping closer to his 
original conception than he would 
have with strings. This, I think, was 
a happy inspiration, for it gives the 
work an unusual texture, 
scores so ingeniously that the music 


and he | 


almost never becomes monotonous in | 


color. 

The world was not so hardened to 
human misery, folly, and tyranny 
when it was seared by World.War I 
as it later became. The novel “The 
Good Soldier Schweik” by the Czech 
author Jaroslav Hasek, like the car- 
toons of George Grosz, the feuilletons 
of Kurt Tucholsky, and the stage 
works of Brecht and Weill, concealed 
a savage moral condemnation beneath 
its satire. Schweik is a sort of turn- 
of-the-century Man in the Street, a 
Till Eulenspiegel of the dying Aus- 
trian empire, who symbolizes the re- 
bellion of little people against the 
sufferings that are forced upon them 
by the so-called “great”. 

This broad canvas does not com- 
press too happily into an opera libret- 
to, and Mr. Allan has not been able 
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American Opera 


to wield his series of 
into an organic whole. The novelist 
expands, illustrates, accumulates; the 
opera librettist must condense, sim- 
plify, and eliminate. But fragmentary 
and uneven as the work is, Kurka suc- 
ceeded in writing very eloquent music 
and in making marvelous fun without 
losing sight of deeper human values. 

Carmen Capalbo has staged the 
work in a vividly pictorial, fast-mov- 
ing, slapstick style that is undeniably 
entertaining, although I suspect that 
a more restrained approach might be 
better for the music. Andreas Nomi- 
kos has provided Mr. Capalbo with 
ingenious sets, which are needed for 
the innumerable fast changes. Ruth 
Morley’s costumes have period feeling 
and a richly comic flavor, where it is 
called for. 

Robert Joffrey, faced with an in- 
sane asylum scene and a tavern scene 


short scenes 
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that are much too long, has composed 
serviceable choreography, performed 
in brilliant fashion. David Stone 
Martin’s sketches for the screen pro- 
jections that are used and the clips 
from old newsreels add zest to the 
stage effects. Nor should Lee Wat- 
son’s lighting go unpraised. 

Julius Rudel was a dynamo of 
energy, getting astonishingly brilliant 
results from the instrumental ensemble 
and singers. In the title role, Norman 
Kelley was irresistibly funny, and at 
the same time musically expert. If his 
Schweik did not quite achieve the 
universality of the character in the 
novel, it was the fault of Mr. Allan 
rather than Mr. Kelley, and perhaps 
unavoidable in an operatic setting. But 
all of the huge cast gave vigorous 
performances. David Atkinson was an 
hilarious Lieutenant Lukash; Jack De 
Lon made the most of the wonderful 
chapel scene (perhaps the finest in the 
whole opera); Emile Renan was an 
unforgettably dapper and malicious 


- Army Doctor; and Ruth Kobart, as 


the Baroness von Botzenheim, evoked 
a whole era. 

“The Good Soldier Schweik” is not 
a completely satisfactory opera (owing 
rather to libretto problems than to 
lack of musical imagination and in- 
vention), but it is full of witty, original 


ideas and it leaves no doubt that 
Kurka’s death was a great loss to 
music. —R. S. 
Susannah 


April 30.—The tenth and last of- 
fering in the six-week season of con- 
temporary American opera brought 
a re-staged production of Carlisle 
Floyd’s powerful and stirring opera. 
Musical and theatrical merits of the 
work, which won the New York 
Music Critic’s award in 1956, have 
been discussed and praised in all de- 
tail and need little further comment. 
But since Mr. Floyd’s operatic ‘ve- 
hicle has been chosen to travel to 
the Brussels Fair to represent Amer- 
ican musical theatre, a careful exam- 
ination of the scenic overhaul is in 
place. 

As far as this back-seat-driver is 
concerned, Paul Sylbert (set de- 
signer), and Frank Corsaro (stage 
director) did not service Mr. Floyd’s 
powerful engine satisfactorily. 

Mr. Syibert cluttered up the stage 
with the outlines of a chapel, benches, 
tables, poles, bushes, a bridge, chairs, 
and on the right a wooden construc- 
tion that represented either Polk’s 
cottage or its porch. The whole as- 
semblage is braced from the back 
with brown-greyish, perspective, and 
oh, such symbolic penitentiary walls. 
And in the midst of it all, there is 
square-dancing, picnicing, a wild re- 
vival meeting, a seduction sequence, 
and threatening mass scenes. The 
famous nude scene still remains “off 
stage”, but instead, as in the former 
production, of staring into the black 
drapery, the Elders send their lust- 
ful glances into the auditorium, some- 
times even in different directions. The 
inadequacy of the black-outs between 
the scenes are most disconcerting. 

In the best off-Broadway “method”, 
Mr. Corsaro has his _ protagonists 


| crawl under bridges, jump over rail- 
New York Times | 


ings (the only way to get around), 
and poor Miss Curtin has to climb 
a ladder to sing her “Ain’t it a pretty 
day”. To top it off, she is followed 
by her idiotic suitor, Little Bat, who 
fiddles around beside her and dis- 
tracts considerably from one of the 
most beautiful passages in the opera. 
Staging an opera is a very special 
metier, and just pouring “Hats full 
of Rain” over the stage won't do; to 
direct for the lyric theatre requires, 
above all, sensitivity and thorough 
knowledge of a singer’s need. 


All participants deserve highest 
compliments for nonetheless singing 
so well, and getting through the per- 
performance without falling on their 
noses. 

Phyllis Curtin, widely identified 
with the title role, carried her assign- 
ment with utmost vocal and histrionic 
skill. Her voice had unusual purity 
and roundness, and the artistic in- 
sight with which she sang her ballad 
“Come back, o summer” was memor- 
able. 

Richard Cassilly, also familiar in 
the part of her brother, characterized 
his role credibly, but slipped occa- 
sionally into unnecessary head tones. 
William Chapman as the evangelist, 
clad in an ivy league summer suit, 
gave the part a somewhat too stately 
bearing and the power of his well- 
carrying voice; and Keith Kaldzn- 
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Fernando Corena, as Leporello; and 


Madama Butterfly 


April 3.—It is a pity that one of 
the visually most brilliant displays 
of this Puccini gem at the Metropoli- 
tan had to have musically, and for 
the most part dramatically, such low- 
carat drabness. Especially the first part 
was tediously drawn out, although 
things got theatrically brighter as Cio- 
Cio-San’s fate became gloomier and 
gloomier. 

This disappointing exhibition, for 
which the conductor Dimitri Mitrop- 
oulos seemed to be largely respon- 
sible, was not helped much from the 
stage. Victoria de los Angeles, who 
sang the title role for the first time 
this season, was not having one of 
her better days. There was breath 
in her tone production, and her at- 
tack was unsteady and not always 
in focus. But no one is infallible. 

As relatively uninteresting and one- 
dimensional as is the part of Lieuten- 
ant Pinkerton, Carlo Bergonzi’s de- 
portment (he sang the role for the 
first time at the Metropolitan) de- 
graded him to a conventional seaman 
first class. The superficiality of his 
lachrymose sighs in “Addio, fiorito 
asil” was, in spite a few ringing top 
notes, unaccommodating. 

The other two artists performing 
their parts for the first time this sea- 
son were Frank Guarrera as Sharp- 
less, and Norman Scott as the uncle- 
priest. Mr. Guarrera made the Consul 
a dignified, good-looking gentleman 
with a strong baritone of well-sup- 
ported warmth. Mr. Scott cursed in 
the first act in best basso profundo 
fashion. 

The rest of the cast included Mar- 
garet Roggero (excellent), Madelaine 
Chambers, Alessio De Paolis, George 
Cehanovsky, and Calvin Marsh. 

—J. F. S. 


Don Giovanni 


April 5.—At the season’s seventh 
“Don Giovanni”, Fritz Stiedry con- 
ducted the work for the first time at 
the Metropolitan. It was a richly hu- 
man and expressive performance, 
albeit technically somewhat uneven, 
for Mr. Stiedry differed from Karl 
Boehm in many of the tempos as well 
as in other matters, and obviously 
there had not been chance for suf- 
ficient rehearsal. The cast was fami- 
liar. George London brought ele- 
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berg, who as Little Bat did on ath. 
letic job of crawling and running all 
over the place, found also time to 
utter his lines with audibility. 

The Elders were portrayed by Ar. 
thur Newman, Jack 
Driscoll, Joshua Hecht, Jean Sanders, 
Mary Lesawyer, Jacquelynne Moody, 
and Ruth Kobart. With Julius Rudel 
in the pit, 
the best of hands, and the valuable 
support of his conductorship was al- 
ways apparent. One is only hopeful 
the world in Brussels will not think 


that this 


staged in America. —J. 





In the final performance of “Susan- 


nah”, on 


the season of American Opera, Rob- 
ert Moulson sang the role of Sam 
for the first time. 





Theodor Uppman, 


Parsifal 


April 4, 1:00 p.m.-—The traditional 
Good Friday performance of “Parsi- 
fal” provided again the moving and 
gripping experience 
come to expect from the direction of 
Fritz Stiedry. But Mr. 
not the only hero of the afternoon. 
The cast in general seemed inspired 
by this glorious music, thus making 
this one of the best all-around per- 
formances that the Metropolitan has 
offered of the work in several seasons. 


There 


changes—George London, 
Otto Edelmann, 
manz; Lawrence Davidson, as Kling- 
sor; and 
Kundry. Amfortas has always been 
one of Mr. 
achievements, and again he offered a 
memorable characterization of this 
tormented soul. 
were so realistic and so deeply felt 
that one could have thought that Mr. 
himself was 
such mental and physical pain. 
Harshaw’s 


fortas; 


London 


Miss 
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gance and fine style to the title role, | 


though more fire would have been 


welcome. Lucine Amara sang her sole | 


arias doughtily, but was too loud in 
the ensembles. Others in the strong 
cast were Eleanor Steber, as Dona 
Anna; Laurel Hurley, as Zerlina; 
Cesare Vallictti, as Don Ottavio; Nor- 
man Scott, 


as the Commendatore; | 
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presentation). According to Rudolf 
Bing, general manager, the attendance 
was 96 per cent of capacity. 

The company launched its annual 
spring tour on April 14 in Boston. 
Other cities being visited are Cleve- 
land, Washington, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Memphis, Dallas, Houston, Ok- 
lahoma City, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Bloomington, Lafayette, Chicago, 
Toronto, and Montreal, where the 
tour will end on June 4. 


CBS To Sponsor 
Festivai Broadcasts 


For the sixth consecutive year, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System will 
present broadcasts from European 
festivals on Sunday afternoons during 
the summer, 3:05 to 4:30 p.m., EDT. 
James Fassett, CBS Radio Director of 
Music, will make the recordings and 
add commentary. Four pre-festival 
broadcasts will present European or- 
chestras. Dates and events follow: 

May 18, May 25, and June 1: Am- 
sterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
conducted by George Szell, with 
Arthur Grumiaux, violinist, and Maria 
Stader, soprano. 

June 8: Oslo Philharmonic, conduc- 
ted by Oivind Fjeldstad. 

June 15 and 22: Stagione Sinfonica 
e Lirica of Rome and Turin, with 
Artur Rodzinski conducting the Turin 
Orchestra. 

June 29 and July 6: Bergen Interna- 
tional Festival, with Carl Garaguly, 
conductor, and Ingrid Bjoner, soprano. 

July 13 and 20. Sibelius Festival 
from Helsinki, with Isaac Stern, vio- 
linist. 

July 27 and Aug. 3: Stagione Sin- 
fonica e Lirica of Rome and Turin, 
with Arturo Michelangeli, pianist, and 
Enrico Mainardi, cellist. 

Aug. 10, 17 and 24: Holland Festi- 
val, with excerpts from “A Masked 
Ball”, “Ariadne auf Naxos” and 
Bach’s B minor Mass. 

Sept. 7 and 14: Bayreuth Festival, 
with excerpts from “Lohengrin” and 
“Die Meistersinger”. 

Sept. 14, 21, and 28: Salzburg Festi- 
val, with excerpts from “Arabella” 
and “Don Carlo”. 


Philharmonic Shifts 
Broadcast Time 


The New York Philharmonic will 
broadcast its concerts on Saturday 
nights next season, instead of on Sun- 
day afternoons as it has in the past. 
The series will continue weekly 
throughout the season, since the Phil- 
harmonic’s new Saturday night series 
will duplicate the Thursday night 
“Preview” and Friday afternoon pro- 
grams. The concerts will be broad- 
cast, as in the past, by the CBS Radio 
Network. 


eat improvement in matters of 
musicianship and acting. Her por- 
trayal of the fierce and depraved 
woman of the first act was particu- 
larly convincing. But as the seductress 
of the second act her voice could have 
been more suggestive of sensuousness. 
Though his acting was a bit colorless, 
Mr. Edelmann showed with his voice 
that Gurnemanz is not the operatic 
bore that many people credit him to 
be, and he sang with tonal beauty and 

ication. 

oa Mr. Davidson offered a 
skillful impersonation of this demonic 
creature, and by using his voice 
adroitly he conveyed many subtle 
overtones. —F. M., Jr. 


Other Performances 


Mario Zanasi sang Enrico in 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” for the first 
time at the Metropolitan on April 5. 
A performance of “Madama Butter- 
fly” on April 7 had a new Suzuki in 
Belen Amparan and a new Kate 
Pinkerton in Helen Vanni. Paul 
Franke sang his first Goro of the 
season. In the 14th and final pre- 
sentation of “Carmen”, on April 11, 
Kurt Baum and Lorenzo Alvary were 
heard for the first time this season in 
their respective roles, Don José and 
Zuniga. . 

Lily Pons made her only appear- 
ance of the season at the Metropolitan 
in the final performance, “Lucia di 
Lammermoor”, on April 12. 


Metropolitan To Offer 
26 Operas in 1958-59 


The Metropolitan Opera will offer 
26 operas, including one double bill 
during the 1958-59 season. The new 
productions, as previously announced, 
will be the double bill of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci”, Verdi's 
“Macbeth”, and Berg’s “Wozzeck”. 

Held over from the season just 
ended are “Aida”, “La Bohéme”, 
“Carmen”, “Don Giovanni”, “Eugene 
Onegin”, “Lucia di Lammermoor”, 
“Madama Butterfly”, “Parsifal”, “Tos- 
ca”, “La Traviata”, and “Vanessa”. 

Revivals will be “Un Ballo in 
Maschera”, “Boris Godunoff”, “Fled- 
ermaus”, “Lohengrin”, “Manon Les- 
caut”, “Les Contes d’Hoffmann”, 
“Don Carlo”, “La Gioconda”, “The 
Magic Flute”, “Die Méeistersinger”, 
and “Rigoletto”. 

The 1958-59 Saturday matinees will 
be broadcast by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, instead of by the 
American Broadcasting Company as 
in the past. The Texas Company will 
remain the sponsor. 

During the 1957-58 season, the 
company offered a total of 167 pre- 
sentations of 25 operas in New York 
(the double bill of “Gianni Schicchi” 
and “Salome” is considered as one 


Following a program by the Haaker Concerto Orchestra at Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Mass., for the Civic Music Association, are, left to right: Abraham 
Mishkind ; Annette Cisel; Janet Swift, membership chairman of the asso- 
ciation ; - Douglas Stewart, concert chairman; Mr. Stewart; and Mr. 
Haaker, conductor, at the piano 
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ALFREDO MARTINO 


Teacher of the art of beautiful singing, which involves no mystery, 
but is individualized instruction in the building of natural, 
effortless technique in all parts of the vocal range. 
Among Mr. Martino's many successful artist-pupils at present are MORLEY MEREDITH, 


Baritone, (vt. N.A.C.); REBECCA RADCLIFFE, Dramatic Soprano, (Mgt. N.A.C.); 
and MURIEL SMITH, Leading Mezzo-Soprano, Covent Garden, London. 


Complimentary Copy of Mr. Martino’s Book TODAY'S SINGING Mailed Upon Request 
Faculty: The New School of Music, Philadelphia, Po. 
N. Y. Studio: 260 West End Ave., New York 23 Tel.: ENdicott 2-7514 








Among outstanding Metropolitan Opera 
artists studying with Mr. Margolis are: 


SAMUEL 
the brilliant baritone, ROBERT 
MERRILL (his only voice teacher), 
JEROME HINES, famous basso, 
and other celebrated singers. 
152 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. COlumbus 5-9155 


ALEXANDER ALEXAY 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST—VOICE COACH 
SPECIALIST IN PROGRAM BUILDING—REPERTOIRE 

Accompanist to Tucker—Dobbs—Stahlman—Hines and others 

Available for New York Recitals 











SUMMER REGISTRATION NOW 


120 W. 70TH ST., N. Y. C. 23-—EN 2-4636 


JULIA BEOLETTO MONROE 


STUDIO: 




















Voice 
Teacher of Donua Petersen (San Franciseo Opera. Ce.) Coaching 
Studios: 152 Church St., San Franeiseo, Calif. UN 1-5935 Repertoire 
3856 El Ricon Way, Sacramento, Calif. IV 9-7308 
ELAINE BROWN Founder-Dir, “Singing City, inc.” Phila. 
Faculty: Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 


CONDUCTOR 


Available Guest appearances — Choral Clinics, Demonstration-Lectures 
204 N. 35th Street, Philadelphia 4, Penna. 


ROSALIE MILLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING AND INTERPRETATION 
200 West 57th St., New York Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only: Miss ©. Holt, Secy. 


BERNARD TAYLOR 


464 Riverside Drive ¢ Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 


[BELLE JULIE SOUDAN 


_ Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Studio Address: 200 West 57th Street, New York 


LOTTE LEONARD = *°: 


duilfiard School of Music © = Mannes College of Music SINGING 


RUBINI-REICHLIN 


Voice—212 W. 71st St., N.Y.C.—TR 3-9351—Summer Classes, Lenox, Mass. 














Teacher of Singing 
Formerly for 22 years 


member of Vocal Faculty 
Juilliard School of Music 








TEACHER OF 
SINGING 























Complete Training in Voice and Acting. 
Voice Placement. 


Teacher of Carlos Ramirez 
World Famous Baritone. 


171 W. 71 St. (2A) NYC LY 5-3115 


YVES TINAYRE 


334 Riverside Drive, N.Y, 25 AC 2-0207 


CHARLES G. READING 


257 WEST 86th ST., N. Y. C. TR 7-7573 








Teacher of Singing 
and Interpretation 


“One of the greatest interpreters of 
our time.” Oscar Thompson 














TEACHER OF SINGING 


Assistant to the late Giuseppe De 
Luca, and the only person author- 
ized to carry on his teaching of 
the “Art of Bel Canto.” 


WILLIAM SOWERWINE 


OACH — ACCOMPANIST 








CHelsea 2-3711 


Heme Phone: AC-2-0518 
Teacher of Singing 
Member: N.Y.S.T.A. & N.A.T.S. 











LILLIAN NICHOLS 


Studie: 616 Steinway Bidg. PL 97-1773 


Wi. Pierce Herman _ Teccher of 


ROBERTA PETERS, PATRICE MUNSEL, DOLORES WILSON, ELAINE MALBIN 
19 East 94th St.,N.Y.28 ATwater 9-6735 
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CLARENCE ADLER 
PIANIST-TEACHER 
336 Central Park West 
New York 25, N. Y. 
Telephone: RI 9-4922 


SOLON ALBERTI 


“TEACHER OF SINGERS” 
. Veres TECHNIC, COACHING IN 
ERA—CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Hotel aie, Broadway & 73rd St. 
New York 23. SU 7-1514 


BERKLEY SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


at Bridgton Academy, 
Mai 


North Bri: " ne 
6 WEEK SESSION: July 7-Aug. 16, 1958 
For String Players, Flutists and Pianists 
Individual Lessons, Chamber Music Featured, 
Fer booklet: Secy. Berkley Summer | Music Sch. 
315 W. 98th St., N. Y. Cc. 


JUNE BURGESS 


All phases of Vocal Instruction 
Faculty American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
NYSTA 
344 W. 72nd St., N.Y.C. 


CORNELL of IOWA 


Conservatory of Music 
PAUL BECKHELM, Ph.D., Director 
Home of the oldest May Music Festival 
West of the Mississippi River 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


VERA CURTIS 


ernety Metrooplitan Opera Co.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Ginethers NYSTA and NATS 

N. Y. 


JEANNE DEEB 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Brooklyn Conservatory of Music 


188 Lincoln P1., Bklyn 17 ST 9-0805 


MAY L. ETTS 


Associate to Guy Maier 
CLASSES and PRIVATE LESSONS in 
PRINCIPLES OF TECHNIQUE 

dio: 709 Steinway Building 
113 w. Sth St., N.Y. 19 Phone: TAylor 7-728 


William FICHANDLER 


Instruction in Piano @ Theory 
314 W. 75th St.. New York 23 Su, 7-3775 
Compesitions published by G. Schirmer, 
Thee. Presser, Belwin, Inc., and Chappell & Co. 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


Teacher of Singing 
2 Orchard Pkwy., White Plains, N. Y. 


WH 9-3200 
MEMBER N.A.T.S. 


GEORGE GARRATT 


Piano—Theory—Composition 
Beginners and Professionals 
236 E. 74 St., NYC—BU 8-2465 


CLAIRE GELDA 


Voice Production and Coaching 
17 W. 73rd St., NYC TR 7-8137 


Marjorie Gordon 


Lyric Coloratura Soprano 
New York City Opera Co. 
Concert, Stage, Television, Radio 








EN 2-9115 





17 East 86th St., Atw 9-5308 




















Voice Faculty Duquesne Univ., Pitts. 





MARINKA 


GUREWICH 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
333 Central Park W., NYC AC 2-7573 
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The Curriculum of the Aspen 
Music School and Festival will fea- 
ture a “Young People’s String Pro- 
gram” to coach students of high- 
school age in string-ensemble playing. 
The department will be under the 
supervision of Harry A. Alshin. A 
special feature this year will be five 
additional new practice cabins to 
insure privacy for students at work. 


Rose Raymond has announced that 
her annual summer course for teachers 
and pianists will be held at her studio 
from July 1 to 5. 


Artur Balsam, William Kroll, and 
Luigi Silva have been named the 
University of Hartford Trio in Resi- 
dence, and will be associated with the 
Hartt College of Music as members 
of its regular faculty. 


The Summer Harp Colony of 
America, under the direction of Car- 
los Salzedo, will starts its 28th season 
on June 9, in Camden, Maine. 


A “Gala Youth String and Orches- 
tra Festival” was presented by the Vio- 
lin, Viola and Violoncello Teachers 
Guild. The concert took place on 
April 13 at Carnegie Hall, and had 
John Corigliano, concertmaster of the 
New York Philharmonic as guest of 
honor. Ensembles from many parts of 
the United States took part. 


Angel Reyes, chairman of the 
stringed-instruments department at the 
Northwestern University School of 
Music, has been appointed artist ad- 
visor for the violin division of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music. Clubs’ 
1959 Young Artist bulletin. 


Mrs. Clarence A. Warden, founder 
and president of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Vocal Arts, received the 
Fame Award presented by the Ad- 
visory Council of the 20th Phila- 
delphia Friendship Fete, on April 26. 


Lucy Perez, coloratura soprano; 
Rachelle Relis, soprano; and Alex 
Geigel, tenor, gave a joint recital on 
April 20 at Carnegie Recital Hall, 
with Madame Solano as accompanist. 


Mishel Piastro, Leopold Mittman, 
Kenneth Gordon, Richard Kay, Eliza- 
beth Oldenburg, and members of the 
Harold Kohon String Quartet, gave 
a joint recital at the Long Island In- 
stitute of Music on May 11. 


Arthur Lessac will this summer 
offer a special course of intensive 
training in vocal improvement and its 
carryover to effective speech. The 
lessons will be given at the Voice 
and Speech Institute where he is di- 
rector, 160 West 73rd Street, New 
York. Mr. Lessac is formerly the Di- 
rector of the National Academy of 
Vocal Arts and has in the past been 
a vocal coach and speech expert for 
such shows as “Sing Out Sweet Land”. 


June Burgess, teacher of singing, 
will continue classes this summer at 
her studio 344 West 72nd Street, New 
York. Mrs. Burgess, who is on the 
faculty of the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts, includes in her teach- 
ing schedule vocal training for actors 
and actresses. 


Esther Selinsky, pianist and teacher, 
will continue piano classes during the 
summer at her studio, 14 East 60th 


Street, New York. In addition to her 
regular teaching schedule, Miss Selin- 
sky is offering courses in the practical 
application of music therapy for 
teachers. 


Alexander Alexay, concert accom- 
panist and voice coach, has resumed 
his teaching activities on a full-time 
basis after a very active concert sea- 
son which included tours with Richard 
Tucker, Mattiwilda Dobbs, Sylvia 
Stahlman, and jerome Hines. Mr. 
Alexay plans to devote the entire sum- 
mer to coaching and preparing new 
programs for many artists, teachers, 
and students at his New York studio, 
120 West 70th Street. 


William Hughes has been appointed 
vocal coach for the coming summer 
season at Marlboro, Vt., where he 
will work in asociation with Martial 
Singher at the school directed by 
Rudolf Serkin. 


The Hunter College Opera Asso- 
ciation will present two one-act op- 
eras, Rossini’s “Il Cambiale di Matri- 
monio” and Milhaud’s “Les Malheurs 
d’Orphée”. Both productions are New 
York premieres and will be per- 
formed at the Hunter College Play- 
house on May 22 and 23. William 
Tarrasch will have the musical direc- 
tion; Rose Landver is responsible for 
the stage direction, and Richard Ma- 
son will design the décor. 


Anne Hull gave a lecture series for 
teachers, “Exploring Contemporary 
Literature for the Young Piano Stu- 
dent” at the Griffith Foundation in 
Newark, N. J., last winter. One of 
Miss Hull’s pupils, Raymond Jones, 
appeared at the Orpheum Symphony 
Concert on April 27. A former stu- 
dent of Miss Hull, Blanche Winogron, 
gave a concert on April 27, at the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. 


Paul Berl will be the director for 
the Summer Opera Workshop of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, which is 
taking place from June 23 to Aug. 2. 
Elsa Findlay will be the stage direc- 
tor. 


_ The Northwestern University Opera 
Workshop closed its season with a per- 
formance of “Eugene Onegin” on 
April 25. Lotte Lehmann was the 
consultant of the performance, Eu- 
gene Dressler the musical director. 


John Thurman, 15-year-old cello 
student of the Manhattan School of 
Music, won one of the scholarships 
given by the Government of Puerto 
Rico, to enable young musicians to 
attend the Casals Festival. 


The Seven Arts Center in New 
York City presented a one-week Fes- 
tival of Dance from May 5 through 
HM. 


The University of Wisconsin in 
Milwaukee will present for the fourth 
season the Summer Evenings of Music 
series from June 23 to Aug. 1. Par- 
ticipating will be the New York Wood- 
wind Quintet, the Fine Arts String 
Quartet, and Frank Glazer, pianist. 


The annual conductor’s course un- 
der the auspices of the Netherlands 
Radio Union will take place in Hil- 
versum from June 16 to July 19. 
The courses will be directed by Wil- 
lem van Otterloo and Albert Wolff. 





LOLA HAYES — 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1200 5th Ave., N.Y.C. TR 6-2989 








FREDERICK HAYWOOD 


Teacher of singing, author of 
es SONG ~— ed, Vol, 1) 
306 C.avk Music Bidy 
ue Be. "Salina St., "Syracuse 2N. Y. 


JANE HOHFELD > 


Chamber music pianist. Soloist 
with leading quartets. International 
tours with foremost artists. 
230 -28th Avenue 
San Francisco, Cal. 





HUGHES 


STER 
FOR PIANISTS AND T 
UGUST 9 


WRITE FOR PULL INFORMATION 
117 East | East 79th ‘Street, Ne New York, N. x. 


Robert KINANDER 
VOICE 
Member N.A.T.S. 
150 West 58th St., NYC 
Tel: Cl 7-6373 


prot. MAX KLEIN 


Vienna’s Distinguished Voice Builder 
in NEW YO 
344 W. 72 St.. NYC 23 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


Teacher of 
MAC eS & WM. WARFIELD 
tman School of Music 
Univ. of of tethers. Rochester, N, Y. 


Lucile LAWRENCE 


Concert Harpist - Teacher 
Ce-auther: “Method for the Harps” 
whe Art of Modulating’ 


Pathfinder 
Studie wore College of Music 
157 E 74 St, N. Y¥. C. _LA 2-1690 


MARGARET 


McCULLOCH 


Contralto 


Voice Production Specialty 
315 West 57th St., NYC CO 5-706 


H. SPENCER Mc EVOY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


246 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. TR 3-1808 


Florence Hedstrum MORSBAGH 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
NATS — NYSTA 
160 W, 73rd St., NYC TR 7-5760 
TR 7-6700 


PIERRE MOSONY! 
Pianist-T eacher 


Coach and Accompanist 


for Opera and Concert 
363 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. CI 6-4886 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Pianist and Teacher 
Exponent of TOBIAS MATTHAY Principles 
Private Lessons—Courses For Teachers 





TR 3- 5736 
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320 W. 86th St., N. Y. 24 EN 2-7586 


Esther SELINSKY 


Pianist-Teacher 
Formerly Piano Faculty, ons © 1: °9" 








inners and Professional. Also Music 
ao 8N, 14 E. 60 St. N.Y.C. Tet: EL 5-600 tune Thee, 


‘ SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Teacher of Siagiag 
145 East 39th St., N.Y.C. Tel LE 2-100 
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SARA SOKOLSKY-FREID 


Concert Pianist—Teacher 
Weekly Broadcasts—WEVD, AM-FM 
Thursdays 8:45 PM 
315 West 57th St., N.Y.C. Cl 7-7235 


HERTA SPERBER 
Teacher of Singing — Coach 
<= Complete Training and Artistic Guidance 
) Studios in Manhattan aoe Teskese Heights 


Appt. call: Tw 8-1392 mornings, or 
writer 30-43. 88 Street, Jackson Heights, N.Y. 


_ ZENKA STAYNA 


Voice — Program Building 

= of Daniza Ilitsch, Inge Manski 
A —— Met. Op.) and other artists. 
164 W. 79th St., NYC TR 3-9214 


S| | | Luisa STOJOWSKA 


(Mme. Sigismond Stojowski) 
Pianist—Teacher 
oe 16 E, 96 St., N.Y. 28, N.Y. SA 26966 


aR BRIER STOLLER 
(Lily Paget) 
Head of Voice Departments 
Pittsfield Community Music School 


_ Miss Hall's School 
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N PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

* |} |DOLF SWING 

5736 Voice Development and Coaching 

sii Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 

‘T Member Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
NATS and NYSTA 

LD 15 W. 67th St, N. Y. 23 TR 7-5889 

N. 


«|| [nose TABORI 


Teacher of Singing 
rf Specialist in Voice  ceaoeal and 
“ 'o pmen: 


61 W. 88 St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. TR 7-3081 


ae Alfred TROEMEL 





Violinist 
> LEOPOLD AUER’S teaching principles pre- 
- sented in an orginial way. 6 years with AUER. 
School of Music 


Faculty member Manhattan 
(degrees granted: B.M.—M.M.). 
Teacher 4 — Violinist’’ 





y WALTER BREWU 7 ERIC WICKS 
Res. Studio: 1-D, 336 E. 71 St., N.Y. 21, N.Y. 

5-7066 

OY Guitar 

6 Classical—Folk © Artist-Teacher 

New York Studio—Steinway Hall 

3-1808 Queens Studio—Tel. HI 1-0354 


ona N.Y.C. and Queens Studios, Tel: HI 1-0354 


BACH LOIS WANN 


Oboist—Teacher 





1-5760 Faculty Juilliard School of Music: 

7.6700 Bronx House; Mannes College of Music; 
Member Aspen Associates 

aaa: 17 Kensington Rd., Bronxville, N. Y. 

iYi Tel.: DEerfield 7-1180 





a MY SPECIALTY 

- TEACHING SINGERS 
TO SIGHT SING 

DON WEST NYC TR 7-6700 


64886 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Faculty N. Y. lege of Music 
re Studio: 58 E. 86 St, NY 28 BU 87791 





KY DR. KONRAD WOLFF 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


ayn 210 Riverside Drive, N. Y. MO 3.2579 
ianship 2460 16th St., Washington, D. C. CO 5-738! 
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EL 5 Drew University, Madison, N. J. 
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7 Mrs, Jeane Woolford 
VOICE AND DICTION 


Eastman School of Music, 1922-1947 
American Theatre Wing 


562 West End Ave., NYC Tr 3-8710 
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New Music Education 
Plans at Mannes 


With young American talent mak- 
ing headlines all over the world, it 
is only apt and fair to focus some 
attention on the media through which 
our top musicians invariably emerge, 
the American music institutions. One 
of the most vital and promising en- 
deavors in American music is the 
Mannes College of Music in New 
York City, whose doors have been 
open to students of all ages and levels 
for more than forty years. 

The school was opened in Oct. 
1916 in a magnificent private home 
on East 70th Street. It grew quickly, 
and after three years three neigh- 
boring brownstone houses on East 
74th Street were acquired and re- 
modeled into a _ beautiful colonial 
building. 

In 1954 the acquisition of a fourth 
adjacent building was found neces- 
sary to provide the college with extra 
facilities, including a charming recital 
hall. 

Today, under the presidency of 
Leopold Mannes and the direction of 
the college’s dynamic dean, Shirley 
Van Brunt, new ideas and plans are 
constantly being developed. 

Mannes is, besides Juilliard, the 
only institution in New York to offer 
a five-year Liberal Arts and Music 
Program leading to a Bachelor of 
Science degree. In a time when it is 
almost essential to have an academic 
degree in order to achieve some eco- 
nomic security, Mannes’ aim is to be 
an institution which is both college 
and conservatory. Being a degree- 
granting college since 1953, based on 
the provisional amendment to the 
permanent charter from the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, the 
institution is now working towards its 
final accreditation, to be granted after 
a formal inspection by the University. 


Balanced Program 

Seeing its role as a general, rather 
than a specialized music college, the 
Mannes concept of music education is 
to serve professional and amateur 
alike. A liberal arts degree program, 
properly balanced and proportioned, 
is considered all important. 

Increasing attention is devoted to 
vocational guidance and career coun- 
seling. It is Mannes’ belief that proper 
guidance will make it possible for the 
student to find a career-opportunity 
for which he is especially equipped. In 
this program falls the special training 
for the field of commercial music and 
mass communications. To provide 
practical experience in those fields, 
the college plans to establish appren- 
ticeships or interi.hips with other 
schools, radio and teievision produc- 
tion units and similar organizations. 

To meet the often-expressed need 
for better-trained music teachers in 
public schools, Mannes is working out 
a full-fledged teacher-education pro- 
gram, which will represent a fresh 
approach to training for public school 
music education. Main stress will be 
put on musicianship and general edu- 
cation, while minimizing the profes- 
sional education courses. 

An extensive program of adult 
education is planned for the immedi- 
ate future, in the course of which 
faculty members and guest lecturers 
are to conduct evening classes. 

Two important concepts also taking 
shape at this vital college are tele- 
vision programs to make better known, 
through interviews and performances, 
the really great amateur musicians in 
America today; and a study through 
which music education can help the 
physically handicapped and mentally 
retarded. —Julius Franz Simek 


J. Abresch 
Peter Mennin 


Mennin To Head 
Peabody Conservatory 


Baltimore.—Peter Mennin, one of 
the most widely known of American 
composers, has been named director 
of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music. He succeeds Reginald Stewart, 
who resigned effective with the close 
of the present school year. 

Now 35, Mr. Mennin was born in 
Erie, Penna., attended Oberlin Con- 
servatory, and earned both his bach- 
elor and master of music degrees at 
the Eastman School of Music. He 
holds a Ph. D. from the University 
of Rochester. He joined the composi- 
tion department of the Juilliard 
School of Music in 1947, a post that 
he will relinguish in order to come 
to Peabody. 

Mr. Mennin has been the recipient 
of many awards for his contributions 
to music, among them the 1946 
award from the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, two Guggenheim 
Foundation awards, and the Naum- 
burg Foundation American Music 
Recording Award. His long list of 
commissions include those of the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Founda- 
tion and the League of Composers. 

His works have been performed by 
every major American orchestra. 


Sixth Summer School 
For Kneisel Hall 


Blue Hill, Maine. — Marianne 
Kneisel, director of the Kneisel Hall 
String and Ensemble Summer School, 
has announced that it will open its 
doors here for its sixth season. The 
eight-week session, from July 
through Aug. 30, will be for a lim- 
ited number of serious students for 
study and performance of chamber 
music. Two series of chamber-music 
concerts are planned, in which mem- 
bers of the staff and visiting artists 
will participate. 

The faculty will include such re- 
nowned artist-teachers as Artur Bal- 
sam, piano; Joseph Fuchs, Louis 
Persinger, and Christine Dethier, vio- 
lin. Additional members engaged 
during the past two years to take 
care of an augmented enrollment are 
Carl Stern, cello; Ruth Balsam, as- 
sistant to her husband; and Dorothy 
Minty, assistant to Mr. Persinger. 
William Lincer, solo violist of the 
New York Philharmonic, will head 
the viola department for the first 
time. 

A few scholarships are still avail- 
able for viola and cello students. In- 
formation is available from Marianne 
Kneisel, 190 Riverside Drive, NYC. 


Berkshire Center 
In 16th Season 


Lenox, Mass.—The 16th season of 
the Berkshire Music Center, from 





June 30 to Aug. 10, will offer five 
departments of study. In the depart- 
ment of instrumental music Eleazar 
de Carvalho will be in charge of the 
orchestral division, and Richard Bur- 
gin and William Kroll will head the 
Chamber Music Division. Hugh Ross 
will supervise the Choral Department, 
and Aaron Copland the Department 
of Composition. The Opera Division 
will be under the leadership of Boris 
Goldovsky, and the Tanglewood Study 
Group under Ludwig Zirner. Paul 
Fromm will sponsor a program for 
the study of contemporary music. 





Coach and 
Accompanist 


wowe Greenbaum 


Coach-Accompanist 
Available for New York Recitals 
40 W. 75th St.. N. Y. 23. EN 2-3407 


OTTO GUTH 


Coach—Accompanist 


San Francisco Opera Association 
Faculty Mannes College of Musie 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. TR 3-3432 


canon. Hollister 


Concert and Opera Repertoire 
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Programs of High Caliber 
Mark MENC Conference 


Los Angeles.—Beginning with the 
State Presidents National Assembly 
on March 19, in which all of the 48 
states were represented, the Music 
Educators National Conference held 
its 35th annual meeting (16th biennial) 
in Los Angeles. The conference con- 
tinued through March 25. with 
approximately 5,000 persons regis- 
tered and more than 8,000 young 
musicians participating. 

It was evident that those in charge 
of the convention had made a real 
effort to present musical programs of 
a high caliber, both as to repértoire 
and quality of performance. The first 
evening, March 21, was given over to 
Carl Ebert’s sparkling production of 
“The Bartered Bride”, which was 
accompanied by members of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic with John 
Barnett conducting. This was the same 
production that recently had been 
presented for 35,000 children of the 
Los Angeles elementary schools. 

The next morning, March 22, the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, again 
under the direction of Mr. Barnett, 
presented one of its regular weekly 
programs called Symphonies for 
Youth. A feature of the program was 
a performance of the second move- 
ment of the Brahms Double Concerto, 
with two 17-year old high school 
pupils, Lynn Blakeslee, violinist, and 
Douglas Davis, cellist, as soloists. 


Los Angeles Schools Participate 


In the evening, the Los Angeles 
City Schools presented a concert in 
which 3,500 elementary and second- 
ary pupils participated. An all-city 
elementary orchestra played a pro- 
gram that included works by Purcell, 
Brahms, and Handel; and a chorus of 
1,200 elementary children sang a pro- 
gram that included, among other 
numbers, three of the trio sections 
from “Ariadne auf Naxos” by Rich- 
ard Strauss; “Tilimbom” by Stravin- 
sky; and “O Pastorelle, Addio”, from 
“Andrea Chenier”. A chorus of 1,000 
junior high school girls sang music by 
Fauré, Brahms, and Franz, and the 
secondary schools orchestra presented 
music by Glinka, Fauré, and Howard 
Hanson, with Mr. Hanson serving as 
guest conductor. The program con- 
cluded with a chorus of 1,100 high 


school young people singing works by 
Norman Dello Joio, Brahms, Rach- 
maninoff, and Wagner. 

On Sunday afternoon, March 23, 
the Los Angeles City Schools pre- 
sented a program devoted entirely to 
the works of Johann Sebastian Bach 
in the First Congregational Church. 
That evening the Gala Festival Con- 
cert was presented by an all-Southern 
California band, orchestra and chorus. 
The band was conducted by Lee 
Chrisman, of Boston University, and 
Howard Hanson conducted the orches- 
tra in a program of his own composi- 
tions. Because of the sudden hospitali- 
zation of Charles Hirt, of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, the 
chorus was conducted by Jane Skinner 
and Gene Simmonds, who had played 
an important role in the preliminary 
preparation of the group. Both the 
repertoire and the performances were 
of uniformly high quality. The stirring 
climax of the evening came with a 
presentation of the “Song of Democ- 
racy” which Mr. Hanson composed 
for the centennial of the National 
Education Association. 


Symposium on Film Music 


One of the most interesting day- 
time sessions of the convention 
occurred on the afternoon of March 
24 when a group of distinguished 
musicians connected with the motion- 
picture studios presented a symposium 
on music in motion pictures. Miklos 
Rosza, president of the Screen Com- 
posers Association and president of 
the Western Division of the National 
Association for American Composers 
and Conductors, served as chairman 
of the group, which included Elmer 
Bernstein, George Duning, Bronislau 
Kaper, and David Raksin. 

The conference met in the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium that evening to 
hear what proved to be an exciting 
performance of virtuoso caliber by 
the band of Jordan Technical High 
School, Columbus, Ga. This was 
followed by musicianly performances 
by the orchestra of North Hollywood 
High School and an interstate junior 
college chorus and orchestra which 
presented the Schubert Mass in G and 
Kodaly’s “Te Deum”. 

For the final evening the Los 


In the news 20 years ago 





Alexander’ __ Brai- 
lowsky with his 
wife (left) and 
Ania Dorfmann 
on the S.S, Paris 
bound for Europe 
in 1938 “as spring 
gets under way” 


Angeles City Bureau of Music zave a 
performance of the massive Requiem 
by Hector Berlioz. 

Two hours of each day were de- 
voted exclusively to performances of 
music by visiting groups, which in- 
cluded an a cappella choir from 
Borger, Texas, an excellent siringed 
orchestra from Burlingame, Calif., a 
fine a cappella choir from Klamath 
Falls, Ore., and a number of other 
choral and instrumental groups from 
outside the state of California that 
added greatly to interest in the pro- 


am. 

At the traditional Conference Break- 
fast on Sunday morning, the com- 
bined glee clubs of Occidental College, 
under the direction of Howard Swan, 
sang in a manner that drew an in- 
stantaneous standing ovation seldom 
if ever equaled in the history of the 
conference. Notable in this presenta- 
tion was the “Magnificat” by Gabrielli, 
in which the singers were deployed in 
various of the corner boxes of the 
ballroom in a manner which gave the 
audience the effect of hearing stereo- 
phonic sound. The speaker for the 
Breakfast was Stanley Chapple, of the 
University of Washington. 


Other Major Speakers 


Other major addresses of the con- 
vention were made by Ellis A. Jarvis, 
superintendent of the Los Angeles 
City Schools; Novice Fawcett, presi- 
dent of Ohio State University; and 
Max Kaplan, of Boston University. 

Innumerable demonstrations, clinics 
and workshops covering every phase 
of music education from the kinder- 
garten level through the university, 
filled out the convention program in 
which almost 300 separate meetings 
were held. 

For the first time in its history the 
Music Educators Conference took 
note of various pieces of legislation 
that have to do with the general wel- 
fare of all teachers, and passed reso- 
lutions in this connection. 

Newly elected officers are: presi- 
dent, Karl Ernst, who is director of 
music in the San Francisco Public 
Schools; second vice-president, Mary 
Tolbert, Ohio State University; mem- 
bers at large: Harold Youngberg, 
director of music in the Oakland Pub- 
lic Schools; Ralph Hess, supervisor of 
music in Phoenix, Ariz.; Theodore 
Norman, University of Washington; 
and Louis Wersen, director of music 
in the Philadelphia, Pa., public 
schools. —Johns H. Harrington 


European Managers 
Elect Officers 


Montreux, Switzerland.—The Euro- 
pean Association of Concert Agents, 
with 75 members representing 16 
European countries, met at Montreux, 
March 30 to April 2. Newly elected 
officers include Maurice Dandelot 
(France), president; R. Wylach (Ger- 
many), Wilfrid Van Wyck (England), 
and Michael Rainer (France), vice- 
presidents; M. Droz (Switzerland), 
secretary; and Maurice  Verleye 
(Switzerland), treasurer. The head 
office of the association remains m 
Paris. The secretary’s office will be 
in Lausanne. 


Classified 
Advertising 


FOR SALE: Fine Strad. Violins, also 
Jackobus Stainer Genuine, Hill attested. 
Alex Krahenbihl, Case Rostale 743, 
Transit Bern, Switzerland. 
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OBITUARIES 


ALEXANDER W. GREINER 


‘Alexander W. Greiner, manager of 
the concert department of Steinway 
& Sons, piano manufacturers, died on 
April 20 of a heart attack at the 
Lenox Hill Hospital in New York 
City. He was 70 years old. 

Mr. Greiner, whose career was ex- 
tremely diversified and interesting, 
held also the honorary position of 
co-ordinator of musical affairs for 
the White House under Presidents 





Alexander W. Greiner 


Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower, 
from 1934 to date. His duties were 
to arrange with the artists to appear 
at state functions, and to arrange the 
programs with the help of sugges- 
tions by the First Lady. 

Born in Riga, Latvia, and a grad- 
uate of the Moscow Conservatory, 
Mr. Greiner worked in the piano 
industry in Russia before the revolu- 
tion. An officer with the Imperial 
Russian Army in World War I, he 
fled to the Orient after 1917 and 
worked as an interpreter for United 
States consulates before coming to 
this country. During his 30 years as 
concert-artist manager for Steinway 
& Sons, Mr. Greiner handled all the 
company’s relations with artists, 
among them such celebrities as Rach- 
maninoff, Paderewski, Horowitz, and 
Myra Hess. Survivors are his wife, 
Alexandra, and a sister, Mrs. Mary 
Graefenfels, who lives in Europe. 


JAMES M. PRICE 


James M. Price, voice teacher and 
former concert singer, died of a heart 
attack in New York City on April 
12. His age was 72. Mr. Price, who 
appeared several times with the New 
York Philharmonic under Walter 
Damrosch, was for 18 years soloist 
at the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the Incarnation. Surviving are his 
widow, Esther, and a daughter, Joce- 
lyn Price. 


GIULIO NERI 


Rome, Italy—Giulio Neri, well- 
known bass, died here on April 21 
of a heart attack. His age was 49. 
Mr. Neri, who was born in Tuscany, 
studied voice in Rome, and in 1938 
won the contest of the Teatro dell’ 
Opera here. He won wide acclaim 
here and abroad, singing at La Scala 
in Milan and other great opera houses. 
Survivors include his widow, Laura, 
and two sons. 


WALDEMAR LIACHNOWSKY 


Waldemar Liachnowsky, piano 
accompanist, died at the Home for 
Aged and Infirm Hebrews in New 
York City on April 13. He was 83 
years old. Mr. Liachnowsky, who was 
born in Russia and studied music in 
» came to this country in 1908, 





May, 1958 





accompanying Mischa Elman in his 
American debut. He also was the 
accompanist for a number of re- 
nowned violinists, among them Fritz 
Kreisler and Jascha Heifetz. Mr. 
Liachnowsky leaves two sons, three 
sisters, a brother, and .a grandchild. 


MARGARET BURKE-SHERIDAN 


Dublin, Ireland—Margaret Burke- 
Sheridan, Irish opera singer, died here 
on April 17 at the age of 60. 

Miss Burke-Sheridan was especial- 
ly known for her portrayals of Puccini 
heroines, and Puccini himself called 
her “the best Madama Butterfly of all 
times”. Born in Castebar, Ireland, 
and left an orphan at the age of four, 
Miss Sheridan was brought up in a 
convent in Dublin. After she won a 
gold medal at the age of 17 in a 
local competition, she was sent to 
the Royal Academy of Music in 
London; and later to Italy for fur- 
ther study. Making her debut in 


* Rome in 1919, she also made her 


initial appearances in the same year 
at the San Carlo in Naples and at 
Covent Garden. The next year she 
was engaged at La Scala in Milan, 
and she appeared with the Chicago 
Opera Company in 1922-23. There- 
after her activities were divided main- 
ly between Covent Garden and lead- 
ing Italian opera houses. Besides be- 
ing one of the most famous Cio-Cio- 
Sans of her time, she also created the 
part of the heroine in Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Christopher Sly”. 

In more recent years, Miss Burke- 
Sheridan was a coach at the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York. 


IRMA ZACHARIAS 


Mrs. Irma R. Kaufman Zacharias, 
violin teacher and former first violin- 
ist of the Dorian String Quartet, died 
at the New York Hospital on April 
4, after a long illness. Her age was 
79. She studied violin in Berlin under 
Anton Wietek. Mrs. Zacharias was 
the widow of I. A. Zacharias, a 
lawyer. 


“ANDREW TEMPLETON 


Los Angeles, Calif—Andrew Tem- 
pleton, father of Alec Templeton, 
blind composer and concert pianist, 
died here after a long illness on April 
11. He was 75 years old. Mr. Tem- 
pleton leaves also his wife, two 
daughters, and two grandchildren. 


HUGO KRAMM 


Oslo, Norway.—Hugo Kramm, 
German-born conductor and violist, 
died here on April 27 at the age of 
68. Mr. Kramm was also music 
director of the Norwegian State 
Broadcasting Corporation for more 
than 20 years before his retirement 
in 1957. 





New Summer Workshop 


Active Toronto Year Brings 





Welcome Premieres, Debuts 


Toronto.—Any musical season as 
active as Toronto’s has been always 
producing some unforeseen delights. 
But the one now nearing its close 
has been distinguished by a number 
of them, embracing a wide field of 
interest. Several of the programs have 
included Canadian premieres, and one 
was the North American debut of 
Christa Ludwig, on Feb. 13, in a re- 
cital for the Toronto Women’s Mu- 
sical Club in the Eaton Auditorium. 
Under the same auspices the Quar- 
tetto di Roma played for the first 
time in Canada, on Jan. 30. 

Miss Ludwig, who hails from the 
Vienna State Opera, is a mezzo- 
soprano whose gifts of voice and 
artistry include most of the resources 
necessary for either lieder or for 
many operatic arias. Her recital in- 
spired the hope that she will sing 
in Canada annually hereafter. 

One of the outstanding orchestral 
events was Canada’s first performance 
of Gustav Mahler’s Second Symphony 
(“Resurrection”) in Massey Hall, on 
Jan. 22, under the auspices of the 
York Concert Society, whose annual 
spring series of four small orchestral 
program was still to come. The inter- 
est was less in its newness to a To- 
ronto audience than in the musical 
results obtained by Toronto conductor 
Heinz Unger by his reading of this 
massive but essentially transparent 
music. 

Another pleasure was the rehearing 
after a lapse of eight years of the 
Second Symphony by Toronto com- 
poser Healey Willan, the doyen of 
Canadian musicians. The perform- 
ance, in Massey Hall on March 5, 
was conducted by Toronto Symphony 
conductor Walter Susskind. 

During the Toronto Symphony sea- 
son, guest conductors have included 
Heinz Unger, Heitor Villa-Lobos, and 
James Robertson, of New Zealand’s 
National Orchestra. 

Other guest conductors have visited 
Canada during the winter to lead or- 
chestras across the country for local 
audiences and national broadcasts. 
Notable among them was Frieder 
Weissmann, whose program with the 
Winnipeg Symphony on March 6 in- 
cluded in its broadcast portion 
Tchaikovsky’s “Francesca da Rimini”, 
Respighi’s “Fountains of Rome”, and 
Mozart’s E flat Symphony, K. 543. 
Despite some weakness in the orches- 








Sewanee, Tenn.—The highly suc- | 


cessful summer workshop plan for 
conductors, launched by the American 
Symphony Orchestra League on the 
West Coast in 1956, will be offered 
also for the Midwestern and Eastern 
areas this summer on the campus of 
the University of the South, Aug. 1-9. 
Richard Lert, who worked with the 


league in developing the West Coast | 


summer workshops, will supervise 


this new one, with the assistance of | 


Erno Daniel, conductor of the Wichita 
Falls Symphony. Opportunities for 
conducting study will be offered to 
ten or 12 conductors. 
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tra, Mr. Weissmann displayed his 
usual sensitivity to structural niceties 
in works ranging widely in character. 

A disappointment in the news of 
Canadian orchestras was that the CBC 
Orchestra has postponed its European 
tour until next year owing to the un- 
availabilty of open dates in Europe 
during the period at the orchestra’s 
disposal. A tour will be made in 
1959, the Canada Council’s recent 
grant to finance the visit being re- 
tained. 

Jussi Bjoerling delighted an Inter- 
national Artists’ Series audience on 
March 6 in Eaton Auditorium in a 
recital displaying his best form 
throughout a varied program. Isaac 
Stern was guest soloist with the To- 
ronto Symphony, playing the Brahms 
Violin Concerto with characteristic- 
ally impressive interpretation. 

Emil Gilels was cheered after a 
Feb. 28 recital under International 
Artists auspices by an excitedly en- 
thusiastic audience, in appreciation of 
his unfailing artistry and complete 
mastery of the instrument in works 
by Brahms, Beethoven, Debussy, and 
Stravinsky. On March 13, Zadel Sko- 
lovsky found high favor with an Eaton 
Auditorium series audience for con- 
sistently skillful and appealing pian- 
ism. Even Prokofieff’s Sonata No. 7 
was appreciated for the detached ob- 
jectivity with which its essential rude- 
ness was projected from the instru- 
ment. 

Victor di Bello, young conductor 
of the small Pro Arte Orchestra, 
became still more firmly established 
as a valuable addition to Toronto's 
musical assets on March 16 when he 
conducted the Toronto Symphony at 
a Pop concert of standard music for 
a capacity audience in Massey Hall. 

Paul McIntyre, 26-year-old gradu- 
ate of the Royal Conservatory of To- 
ronto, won the $1,000 Vancouver Mu- 
sical Festival award for a cantata 
named “Judith”. He competed against 
34 other entrants. “Judith” is based 
on a text from the 1609 Douay Bible 
and is written for a male narrator, 
mezzo-soprano soloist, mixed chorus 
and orchestra. It will be performed 
at the Vancouver Festival under the 
direction of Pittsburgh’s conductor, 
William Steinberg. The award was 
announced here by Aaron Copland, 
chairman of the competition jury. 

—Colin Sabiston 
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Soprano, Metropolitan & San Francisco Operas 
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Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 
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} Pianist 
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a Soprano, NBC Opera and TV 
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Mezzo, San Francisco & Glyndebourne Operas 


The PAGANINI QUARTET 
LILY PONS | 
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Violinist 
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LAWRENCE WINTERS | 


Baritone, Hamburg & Stockholm Operas | 








pina; Phyllis Cur- 


NBC Opera Televises 
Cosi fan tutte 


An intimate opera like “Cosi fan 
tutte” is naturally suited to television, 
and after seeing the NBC Opera’s 
production of Mozart’s masterpiece 
on April 6, one might almost say 
that it was made for this medium. 
Certainly much of the work’s fragile 
humor and aristocratic grace comes 
off better here than in the opera 
house; also, because the camera 


| followed each character and situation 


with detailed scrutiny the onlookers 


| easily became a part of the proceed- 


ings. The excellent English translation 
by Ruth and Thomas Martin, of 
course, aided considerably in making 
the opera come alive, and the singers, 
in general, projected their words with 
clarity. 

The music (cut in this perform- 
ance) moved at a lively pace, thanks 
to the skillful direction of Peter 
Herman Adler. Kirk Browning, who 
staged the opera, kept the action 
moving with equally well-chosen tim- 
ings. The scenery and costumes of 
Ed Wittstein were handsome and 
appropriate to the mood of the work. 

But naturally the success or failure 
of the performance rested upon the 
shoulders of the singers, and they 


| made for a delightfully co-ordinated 


team. As Fiordiligi, Phyllis Curtin 
masterfully negotiated her difficult 
music, singing with ease and feeling 
for the style. The Dorabella of 
Frances Bible was equally convincing 
and charmingly acted; and Helen 
George was a personable and pert 
Despina. The two fiancés, Ferrando 
and Guglielmo, were humorously 
characterized by John Alexander and 
Mac Morgan respectively. And James 
Pease, as the cynical Don Alfonso, 
handled his part with just the right 
amount of wit and sarcasm. Probably 
due to technical difficulties, the sound 


| of the performance was not always 
first rate; and in some places, particu- 
larly the choral episodes, the orches- 


tra was not in complete rapport with 
the singers. —F. M., Jr. 


Mannes College 
Gives New Operas 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, April 14. 


| —The world premieres of two operas, 
| Ned Rorem’s “The Robbers” and Vit- 


torio Rieti’s “The Pet Shop”, were 
coupled with a rarely-heard 18th- 
century opera, Telemann’s “Pimpi- 
none” in the enterprising program 








The cast of the 
NBC Opera’s tele- 
vision production 
of “Cosi fan tutte” 
(left to right): 
James Pease, as 
Don Alfonso; 
Frances Bible, as 
Dorabella; Helen 
George, as Des- 


tin, as Fiordiligi; 
Mac Morgan, as 
Guglielmo; and 
John Alexander, 
as Ferrando 


| OTHER OPERA in New York 


given by the Opera Workshop ang 
Orchestra of the Mannes College of 
Music on April 14 and 17. Carl Bam. 
berger conducted; Ralph Herbert was 
stage director; and Richard Rychtarik 
was scenic advisor and designer. 

Of the two novelties, the Rieti was 
far superior, not merely in sureness 
of touch or technique, which was to 
be expected from the older and more 
experienced composer, but in dramatic 
instinct and stageworthiness. Unfor- 
tunately, “The Pet Shop” has a flimsy 
and overextended libretto that never 
rises above caricature, and even Mr. 
Rieti’s musical wit and deft scorij 
cannot keep it sparkling. But there js 
much to enjoy, in the manner even 
more than in the matter. 

The two young women in the cast, 
Joan Wall, as the snobbish society 
woman Mrs. Camouflager, and Sheila 
Breidach, as her daughter Trixy, per- 
formed with animation and consider- 
able vocal agility. Edward Ericksen, 
as the pet shop owner, had neither 
enough voice nor enough vocal tech- 
nique to do justice to his role, though 
he tried hard. The set and costumes 
were bright and ingenious, and the 
three dogs in the cast (enacted by 
Paula Saperstein, Christine Berl, and 
Carol Herbert) stole the show. 

Mr. Rorem has based his libretto 
on “The Pardoner’s Tale”, from 
Chaucer’s “Canterbury. Tales”. This 
ironic story of a young villain who 
poisons a bottle of wine and executes 
posthumous venegance on two others, 
who murder him to take his share of 
the plunder they have acquired, is 
extremely operatic. But Mr. Rorem 
has spoiled it with wishy-washy music 
that lacks dramatic bite and by writ- 
ing a long, reflective, inert trio at the 
climax of the action. 

The production, moreover, was un- 
fortunate. The setting looked like a 
cabin in the American West, vintage 
1880s, and the conspirators were 
dressed to match. Yet they kept re- 
ferring to florins, which was slightly 
bewildering. Their acting would have 
put the silent movies to shame, and 
their singing was almost as forced. 
Daniel Caruso and Robert Schmorr 
were heard as the Leader and his 
Companion, and Jerold Sien, as the 
Novice. 

Of the setting and vocal perform- 
ance of the little Telemann work 
(which requires fine style and ele- 
gance) the less said the better. Linda 
Newman sang the role of Vespetta, 
and Francis Monachino that of Pimpi- 
none. On Thursday, Naomi Lieberman 
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took Miss Newman’s role; Charles 
Gibson replaced Mr. Sien in the 
Rorem opera; and, in the Rieti, Miss 
per- Newman replaced Miss Braidech, and 
ider- Mr. Schmorr replaced Mr. Ericksen. 
ksen, —R. S. 
ither Barab’s “Chanticleer” 
Has Premiere 

Pyramid Theatre, April 23.—The 
Neway Opera Workshop, Patricia 
Neway, director, presented two one- 
and act chamber operas, “Chanticleer” by 
Seymour Barab, and “In a Garden” 





retto by Meyer Kupferman. “Chanticleer” 
from received its first New York perform- 
This ance on April 21, the first of the 
who operas’ four-day run. 4 

cutes “Chanticleer” has a libretto by 
thers, M. C. Richards after a tale by 
re of Chaucer. The music is a bland po- 
d, is tage of styles compounded by a 
orem knowledgeable craftsman. Classical 
music methods and forms are used as well 


writ- as a romantic idiom with modern 
overtones, reminding one of Menotti. 
It suffers from unrelentingly thick 
textures and a lack of creative orig- 
inality. The singers were Marion 
Manderen, James Stuart, Linda New- 
man, and Robert Howard. 

Mr. Kupferman’s opera (about 25 
minutes long) is set to a repetitious 
but delightful libretto by Gertrude 
Stein which offers much dramatic op- 
portunity. “In a Garden” is very en- 
tertaining. It parodies, with a subtle, 
sure hand, certain elements of oper- 
atic tradition such as the death scene, 
though this is not its main purpose. 
Mr. Kupferman’s lyrical music, con- 
servatively modern, has a_ unified 
flow and some genuinely tender, ex- 
pressive moments. Lucy Willow was 
portrayed by Vivienne Salonikas 
(alternately, Dorothy Renzi), Philip 
Hall by Mr. Stuart; and Kit Raccoon 
by Mr. Thomas (alternately, Mr. 
Howard). Robert Colston was the 
pianist for both operas. Lighting and 

~decor were by Louise Gutman and 
Tom Skelton; “Chanticleer” cos- 
tumes were by Miss Neway, and the 
costume for Lucy Willow by Scozza- 
fava. —D. B. 


One-Act Operas 


Dorothy Raedler, director of the 
American Savoyards, and Virginia 
Card presented two bills of one-act 
Operas at the Sullivan Street Play- 

Z in April. “From Here to 
There”, opening on April 23, included 
“Otherwise Engaged”, by Allan Davis; 
“Slow Dusk”, by Carlisle Floyd, and 

‘A Real Strange One”, with music by 
Bob Holton, book by Terese Nelson, 
and lyrics by Easter — “Three 

’, Opening on April 29, in- 
cluded three scores by Seymour Barab 
—“A Game of Chance, with book 
by Evelyn Manacher; “The Rajah’s 
Ruby, with book by Mr. Barab; and 
Bicmticleer”, with book by M. C. 

ards. 















0. E. Nelson 


A scene from Vittorio Rieti’s “The Pet Shop”, which was given its premiere 
by the Mannes College of Music in a triple bill of one-act operas 


Regina Resnik 


(Continued from page 9) 

Warrior”, in January, 1947, in 
which Miss Resnik created the role 
of Delilah! 

Perhaps this tendency toward 
symmetrical repetition will assure 
the soprano-turned-mezzo of one 
role she’d like to tackle, Jocasta in 
Stravinsky’s “Oedipus Rex”: Soph- 
ocles’ fateful mother should pose 
no problems to a proven Herodias 
and Klytemnestra. 

At the moment, however, she is 
concentrating on other things — 
“Das Lied von der Erde”, the 
Amme in “Die Frau ohne Schat- 
ten”, and Geneviéve in “Pelléas et 
Mélisande”, a role she will sing 
next season when the New York 
Philharmonic produces Debussy’s 
opera in concert form, some forth- 
coming recitals in London’s Festi- 
val Hall, and a performance of the 
Verdi Requiem with the BBC at 
the Royal Albert Hall. 

She also mentions Berlioz’s 
Dido and his little-known Cleo- 
patra. But above all she would love 
to portray Dame Quickly in Verdi’s 
“Falstaff”. 

“It’s a great part,” she said, get- 
ting up from the luncheon table 
and throwing a mink coat over her 
trim blue suit. “A great part. And 
don’t you think it’s perfect for me? 
After all, I'm known as the great- 
est natural clown in show business. 
My colleagues on the Metropoli- 
tan tour call me the court jester.” 
One who recalled the stiff-necked, 
dominating figure of the Old 
Baroness could only agree that this 
was high praise indeed. 


Hawthorne Praised 
For Toledo Programs 


Toledo, Ohio.—Toledo musical his- 
tory is being made these days by the 
vastly improved Toledo Orchestra un- 
der the dynamic direction of young 
Joseph Hawthorne. In a concert at 
the Museum Peristyle, Mr. Hawthorne 
was particularly successful when he 
conducted for Szymon Goldberg, 
whose sensitive playing of the Bee- 
thoven Violin Concerto was one of 
the high points of the season. 

Mr. Hawthorne also was credited 
with the high quality of his string 
section in Roussel’s Sinfonietta, the 
virtues of the complete orchestra in 
Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyl”, and some 
unusual chiaroscuro effects in Res- 
pighi’s “The Birds”. 

—Helen Miller Cutler 
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113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 
VOCAL, INSTRUMENTAL & DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


Robert Shaw Chorale 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor 


Tour Direction: Coppicus & Schang 






Return of the great recording maestro 


Mantovani and his new music 
Orchestra of 45 


Third Sold-Out Transcontinental Tour! 


Ruth Page's Chicago Opera Ballet 


Starring MARJORIE TALLCHIEF and GEORGE SKIBINE, 
KENNETH JOHNSON, BARBARA STEELE and CHARLES SCHICK 
Repeating their great successes “THE MERRY WIDOW” and “REVENGE” 
Also New Ballets — Company of 50 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold January through April 1959 


Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 


16 Musicians 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Lendon ffrr Record- 
Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 


Karl Muenchinger, Conductor 


London ffrr Records 


New! Fall of 1958 
Bambi Tinn 24 ®od Alexander 


Television’s Top Dance Stars 
and their 
Lively Company of 15 
in their AMERICAN DANCE JUBILEE 
“From Minstrel Days to Swingtime” 


Tour Direction: Coppicus & Schang 


The Festival Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON GOLDBERG, WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 
Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 





Fifth Triumphant American Tour 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


GUNTHER THEURING, Conductor 
Westminster, Vox-Seliner Records 


EUGENE LIST, 


Pianist 


Personnel of 25 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Concerto Festival 


And the Knickerbocker Players, Company of 13, with Solo Trumpet. 
Program includes concerti of Torelli, Bach, Shostakovich, Liszt, Gottschalk. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Return of the Popular Mimes 


Mata & Hari 


in Recital: “THE WORLD IN PANTOMIME” 
Tour Direction: Coppicus & Schang LOTHAR PERL, Pianist 








The Totenberg Instrumental Ensemble 
ROMAN TOTENBERG, Soloist 
Company of Nine 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Beaux Arts Trio 


DANIEL GUILET, BERNARD GREENHOUSE, MENAHEM PRESSLER 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Returning Season 1959-60 


Vienna on Parade 


featuring the DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
CAPT. JULIUS HERRMANN, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 

















5th Triumphant Return! — 1959-60 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 








113 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Personal Direction 


JUDSON, O’NEILL & JUDD 


Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


Personal Direction 


KURT WEINHOLD 





CLAUDIO ARRAU 


Pianist 


JOSEPH BATTISTA 
JEAN CASADESUS 


RAY DUDLEY 


Pianist 


Pianist 





Pianist 

TODD DUNCAN 
Baritone 

LEON FLEISHER 
Pianist 





EUGENE LIST — 
Pianist 
DAVID LLOYD ru 
Tenor 
GEORGE LONDON 


Baritone 





OZAN MARSH 


Pianist 


MILDRED MILLER | 


Mezzo-Soprano 


MAC MORGAN 





Baritone 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 





Violist 





MICHAEL RABIN 
Violinist 





SANROMA 


Baldwin Piano 


ELEANOR STEBER > 


Soprano 


Pianist 








EDWIN STEFFE 


Baritone 


BRIAN SULLIVAN 





Tenor 


FRANCES BIBLE 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WALTER CASSEL 


Baritone 





NADINE CONNER 


Soprano 





JON CRAIN 


Tenor 





ALBERT DA COSTA 


Tenor 





LISA DELLA CASA 


Soprano 





IGOR GORIN 


Baritone 





LOUIS KENTNER 


Pianist 





. WITOLD MALCUZYNSKI 


Pianist 
JOHANNA MARTZY 
Violinist 


DOROTHY MAYNOR 


Soprano 








YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Violinist 


LEONARD PENNARIO 


Pianist 








BERL SENOFSKY 


Vioiinist 





RISE STEVENS 


Mezzo-Soprano 





YI-KWEI SZE 


Bass-Baritone 





Alfred & Herbert 
TELTSCHIK Duo-Pianists 


ALEC TEMPLETON 





Pianist 


THOMAS L. THOMAS 


Baritone 





Circle 7-6900 





ROMAN TOTENBERG 
Violinist 


Dorothy WARENSKJOLD 


Soprano 








FRANCES YEEND 


Soprar 





Personal Direction 


ANDRE MERTENS 





LORENZO ALVARY 


Metropolitan, San Francisco, 
Teatro Colon, & Paris Opera 





JORGE BOLET . 
Piani 





EUGENE CONLEY 
Tenor 


FERNANDO CORENA 
Basso 








CHRISTIAN FERRAS 


Violinist 


MAUREEN FORRESTER — 
Contralto 








HERMAN GODES : 
Pianist 





ERIKA KOETH 





Sopraail 


FLAVIANO LABO well 





JAN RUBES 


Bass-Baritone 





GIULIETTA SIMIONATO 4 


LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 4 : 


Vienna State Opera, La Scala, Teatro Colon 


GERARD SOUZAY 








Baritom 





RENATA TEBALDI 





THEODOR UPPMAN : 
Barito 
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